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Vol. IV. OCTOBER, 1887. No. i. 



BALAAM'S PEOPHEOY (NUMBERS XXIV. 17-24) AND THE 

GOD SHETH. 

By Prof. A. H. Saycb, M. A., 

Oxford Unlyersity ; England. 



I must begin by apologizing for adding another commentary to the many which 
have ahready appeared on the Prophecy of Balaam in Num. xxiv. 17-24; but I 
betieve I have some new conjectures and facts to bring forward which may possibly 
prove of interest. That the prophecy is a cento has long since been recognized. 
It does not present an unbroken thread of connection, and the interruptions in 
verses 20, 21 and 23 suggest either that successive prophecies have been attached 
one by one to the original prophecy in verses 17-19, or else that the passages they 
introduce have been taken from other documents of various age and ancestry. 
An examination of the original prophecy makes the latter view the more prob- 
able. 

In the first place the prophecy begins with a pronoun which has no antece- 
dent, " I shall see ^tm," " I shall behold him,^^ says Balaam (verse 16), but we 
have no indication as to who it is that is meant by the him. It cannot be Israel, 
since Balaam was seeing Israel ranged close below him at the time ; it cannot 
refer to '* the ^tar," since the latter is mentioned subsequently. The passage has 
obviously been taken from elsewhere, with the omission of its conmiencement (like 
Isa. n. 2). That the latter part of the verse also has been borrowed from another 
source is clear from a comparison with Num. xxi. 28 ; Jer. XLvni. 45, and Amos 
n. 2, on which I shall have more to say presently. Verse 19 must also be derived 
from some other context. Though united by the conjunction with the preceding 
verse, the nominative cannot be ^' Israel," as this would make no seuse, and we 
must therefore construe the verb with the impersonal ^^ one." But the expres- 
sion, ^^And let one rule out of Jacob" has no apparent connection with the 
statement immediately preceding, ^' Israel is doing valiantly ; " while the prep- 
♦2 
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2 Hbbbaiga. 

osition TQ leads us to believe that the punctuation ought to be "fl^ '* one shall 
descend from Jacob" rather than ^> from TW\ • ^^^^ &^ ^ events was the 
reading of the Septuagint translators.^ The ^tj^ at the end of the verse cannot 
be right. No '^ city " has been referred to, only the land of Edom and Seir, — ^an 
additional proof that the verse did not originally belong to the place which it now 
occupies. A comparison with Num. xxi. 28 seems to indicate that the reading 
ought to be ^Jf , and that the verse primarily followed immediately upon verse 
17, verse 18 being an interpolation. Possibly the cause of the change of ^J^ into 
yjf is to be found in Ps. lx. 9. 

When we turn to the concluding verses of the prophecy (20-24), the first 
point which strikes us is that, whereas the original prophecy appears to refer to the 
conquest of Moab and Edom by David, the ''parable" upon Amalek finds its 
fulfillment in the destruction of the Amalekites by Saul (cf . 1 CJhron. rv. 43), 
while verses 22 and 24 transport us to the period of the Assyrian campaigns. 
The second point is the interpolation of verse 28, which not only interrupts the 
context, but is introduced by the imperfect formula ''he took up his parable and 
said," instead of the complete, " he looked on ASSdr," etc. The paronomasia in 
verses 20, 21, will also be noted, inasmuch as no trace of it appears in the preced- 
ing verses. 

Greiger has ingeniously suggested that in verse 22 we should disregard the 
Massoretic punctuation, and simply render " Who shall survive Samuel ? " In 
this case, the words would be out of their true place which would be immediately 
after verse 20. Against this is the fact that the prophecy in verse 24 terminates 
with the same words as does verse 20. 

The imperfect condition of the introductory formula in verse 28 is shown by 
the Septuagint to be due to a corruption of the text. The Septuagint has Kal 
i66v rhv 'fix, a reading which naturally suggests the name of Agag. It cannot 
have originated in the ♦If} below (which is translated £> <&), but is the best evidence 
yet adduced in support of Geiger's conjecture. It must be remembered that 
Agag is mentioned in the Massoretic text of xxiv. 7. 

We should then have the following as the original text of verses 20-28 :— 
" And when he looked on Amalek, he took up his parable and said : Amalek was 
the first of the nations ; but his latter end shall be that he perish forever. 
And when he looked on Agag, he took up his parable and said : Alas, who shall 
survive Samuel ? And he looked on the Kenites, and took up his parable and 
said : Strong is thy dwelling-place, and thou puttest thy nest in Sela. Neverthe- 
less the Kenite shall be wasted until A5§ilr shall carry thee away captive." 

There would now remain only the enigmatical verse 24. That the Massoretic 

text is corrupt is obvious from the impossibility of construing it, and the reading 

I So alBO theSamaritan and By riao verglone and Onkelos. Oaab, Vater, Knobel, etc., endeavor 
to eeoape from the grammatieal difficulty by proposing to read apjT"' WTV} or D^in'l 
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Balaam's Pbophscy and thb GtOD Shbth. 8 

of the Septoag^t xal k^tkeimerai indicates that we should read D^llTI o^ 
D^CKlir instead of D^ID-^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ antecedent of those who ''come 
forth "? If we could accept the third person singular of the Septuagint ({(V^) 
the reference would be to '* ASfifbr " in verse 22 ; indeed the plural participle might 
also be understood in the same sense, ^*)C{^{( being construed as a collective. But 
T* cannot signify the " sea-coast ;" it is used only of the " bank " of a river, not 
of the shore of the sea. I am, therefore, tempted to believe that the passage is 
corrupt, and that instead of D^HD 1* we ought, perhaps, to read D**7B^1* • 
However this may be, the name of Chittim can be defended only on the supposi- 
tion that the verse was interpolated into the prophecy in the Persian or Ptolemaic 
age, and that the name of ASd^r which occurs in it denotes Ssrria. But against 
this supposition several weighty reasons may be urged. The obvious corruption of 
the first words of the verse and the various readings to which they have given rise 
can but be explained on the hypothesis that the verse was of much greater an- 
tiquity than such a supposition would imply; moreover, it is Eber and not AiSAr 
which is "also to perish forever;" and lastly the words IB^tt ^JJTl ar© mani- 
festly an interpolation. They destroy the parallelism of the verse ; they interrupt 
the context, which states that Eber and not ASSdr is to perish ; and the repetition 
of the word 1J^ indicates a scribe's error. Furthermore, unless ASSfir is taken 
to mean Ssrria, it could hardly be attacked, and as a matter of history, we know 
never was attacked, by an expedition coming from Cjrprus ; while it is difficult to 
make ASSdr synonymous with Eber, as the present reading of the verse would im- 
ply. It seems to me, therefore, that " AS§iir " must originally have been a mar- 
ginal gloss upon *)JJ^, which subsequently made its way into the text, and once 
there was necessarily provided with a second 1J^ . The whole verse would thus 

run : ** And they come out of , and they (i. e., the Assyrians) afflict 

Eber." It must be left to future research to decide what tribe or nationality 
can be meant by " Eber." It may be noted, however, that Abram after coming 
out of Syria is called " the Hebrew " in Gen. xiv. 13, and that Damascene tradi- 
tion made him a king of Damascus. 

It is now time to return to the latter part of the verse 17, with which the 
prophecy of Balaam begins. I have already noticed that the passage is found in 
varying forms in other parts of the Old Testament, where it is provided with a 
context which is wanting here. Its oldest form seems to be preserved in 
Num. XXI. 28. Here a mi§al or "old poem "2 is quoted, like the m&Sfil 
which Balaam is said to have " taken up," and which, though subsequently 
adapted to the conquest of Moab by the Israelites, is really an Amorite 



1 This is also the reading of the Samaritan codex and version (D'K'^fV and ppflK). The Tar^ 
ffom of Jonathan has p}f ^}f *' armies," which, however, cannot be construed any more than the 
Massoretic U^ . 

* In Assyrian mamOa denotes ** an extract" from an old book (W. A. L, lY. 16, 28). 
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song of triumph— the single specimen of Amorite literature that has been pre- 
served to us. Its adaptation to the successes of Israel caused one portion of it to 
become popular among Hebrew writers ; hence we find Jeremiah quoting it in 
XL Yin. 45, 46, and Amos slightly varying its words in n. 2. Balaam treats the 
original with the same freedom as Amos. 

The original ran as follows (Num. xxi. 28): *^ For there is a fire gone out of 
Heshbon, a flame from the city of Sihon ;^ it hath consumed Ar of Moab, the 
lords of the high places of the Amon." In Balaam's adaptation this becomes, 
" There has trodden a star out of Jacob and a sceptre has arisen out of Israel ; 
and it has shattered the temples of Moab and the head of all the sons of Sheth." 
Here I have corrected the Massoretic reading *1p*1p iiito the "IpHp of the text 
of Jeremiah ; *1i5lp , the Pilpel of IK) " to dig up," is not used of living per- 
sons, and would moreover destroy the parallelism of the verse. It is on account of 
the parallelism, moreover, that I have followed Ev^d in rendering ♦JTKfi) ^7 
" the temples " of the head, in accordance with Lev. xix. 27, though the Sep- 
tuagint, Vulgate and Syriac, like the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, must 
have read ^nn£) " governors " — a reading certainly more conformable with the 
original than ^FMiSi • 

For Heshbon and the city of Sihon Balaam substitutes Jacob and Israel ; for 
the ideas of " fire " and " flame " he substitutes those of " star" and " sceptre." 
But the two latter ideas are not in parallelism with one another, while the verb 
rnO > '^^ which they are construed, is applicable only to the "sceptre," and 
not to " the star." Moreover the verb •iTj to which 3313 serves as nominative 
cannot be used of a star ; the natural verb to employ with 3313 would be Q'O 
which is, however, appropriated to {33B^ • Either 3313 or 03tJ^ must be a 
false reading, and since the verbs apply to t33tJ^ *^d not to 3313 , it is clear that 
it must be the latter word which is in fault. I cannot, however, propose a satis- 
factory emendation. The analogy of Gren. xlix. 10, would suggest a word like 
ppn0 1 ^^^ *l"n is also a strange expression, and the analogy of Num. xxi. 28, 
and Jer. xxvin. 45, would lead us to expect only one verb. 

The change made in the second part of the passage in Balaam's prophecy is 
followed by Jeremiah, except that Jeremiah necessarily retains the *73J( of the 
original in place of Balaam's j^hO • The only differences between Jeremiah and 
Balaam are that Jeremiah has the singular nttS instead of the dual ♦Hitfi) and 
V\iitl^ instead of HB^ -^ Amos also (n. 2), who has transformed the 3K10 IV 
of the original into the like-sounding HlJOltt » evidently read p{(B^ which he 
explains by nimfl ^id 1£)1tJ^ *71p , an addition which spoils the rhythm of 



1 For jin^D nnpD . Jer. XLvm. 6 gives us the ungrammatical m'O TDD , where It Is ob- 
vious that we should read pr^ " the house of Sihon," like the Assyrian Blt-Humri for Samaria. 
« I have already discussed IpIP Instead of "iplp. 
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his verse.i The reading ptttS^ must therefore be early. On the other hand, 
while the more difficult nCS^ might be eiplained by the more intelligible pKK^ 9 
it is impossible to suppose that V]iHi^ could have been corrupted into a word 
which was such a puzzle to later generations as ntS^ • Here as elsewhere the rule 
holds good that the harder reading is the best. 

Begarding r)lff, then, as the word of which p{t^ was a later attempt at 
explanation, what meaning can we assign to it ? The expression ^^ all the sons of 
Sheth " replaces the words of the original, ^^ the lords of the high place of Amon." 
The latter were the Moabites, who worshiped on the high places of Amon ; the 
inference therefore is obvious that '* the sons of Sheth " were the Moabites who 
worshiped in the same locality. The expression will thus be parallel to Ben- 
Ammi, ^' an Ammonite " (Gren. xix. 38); and since we now know that Ammi 
was the name of the god of Ammon, we may conclude that Sheth also was the 
name of the Moabite god who was worshiped on the very high-places from 
which Balaam surveyed the children of Israel. 

The conclusion is verified by archaeological evidence. At the foot of the 
south-eastern angle of the Harem at Jerusalem Sir G. Warren found among 
other fragments of early pottery two handles ornamented with a representation 
of the winged solar disk and inscriptions in Phoenician letters of the pre-exilic 
period. One of these reads flVT*70*7 "belonging to Melech-Tsiph," the other 
DH^lbti? "belonging to Melech-Sheth." The latter name can only be ex- 
plained as signifying " Moloch is Sheth,'' like Malchiel, Malchiyah or Melchiz- 
edek, thus bearing witness to the fact that not only was Sheth a deity, but that 
he was worshiped by persons who left their pottery within the precincts of 
Jerusalem in the valley of the sons of Hinnom. It is therefore possible that Dr. 
Neubauer may be right in identifying him with the antediluvian patriarch Seth, 
the father of Enos or " Man," as well as in seeing his name in the Bosheth of Me- 
phi-bosheth and Ish-bosheth (2 Sam. n. 8 ; 1 Ghron. Yin. 33) where Bosheth has 
first been contracted from HCS^'p (^ ^ Bedad for Ben-Dad) and then assimi- 
lated to rVif^ ^* shame." What makes the latter conjecture the more probable is 
that nC^ must mean " the phallus " (see 2 Sam. x. 4 ; Isa. xx. 4), and stand for 
nJB^ , the Assyrian sinatu " urine." Possibly Sheth was the native name of 
the Moabite god Baal-peor. 

I am inclined to believe that the name of the god Sheth occurs in Qen. iv. 7, 
in a very disguised form. We here have an old proverb quoted : " If thou doest 
well, it is f)iiC^ ; and if thou doest not well, JTKDn ^^^ a* the door." Now 
the second part of the phrase is found in the Assyrian legend of the plague-god 
Kerra (M. 66. col. I. 4) where we read D. P. Ner-ra ra-bi-^u abulli-$u " the god 



1 It is possible that the HO of Amos was suggested by the Uke-soundlng ^m , the poetical 
sjnonym of ^ J3 . 
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Nerra lieih at its gate."^ Consequently riKDH ^'^^ ^ ^® Hebiew eqoiyalent 
of the Assyrian Nerra, and will mean, not ^^ sin"— which makes no sense— bat 
rather the punishment that follows upon sin. It has taken the place of the 
earlier angel of pestilence. As the latter portion of the proverb thus once con- 
tained the name of a deity, the first portion of it must have done so too, and 
since the termination of jlKK^ ^^ obviously been assimilated to that of JIKDH « 
it is reasonable to suppose that this divine name was JIK^ • When the proverb 
passed into Hebrew mouths, the god Sheth became an abstract noun, and with 
the assistance of the interpolated {>( and the change of f^ into \ff was identi- 
fied with riKiS^ " exaltation." The latter word, however, agrees but badly with 
the context of the proverb, and can only be forced into harmony with it by the 
gratuitous suppo^tion that Q^Jt} is " understood." 



I We should notice the difference of form assumed by the proverb in the mouths of the 
settled Babylonians and the nomad Hebrews. The "dty-gate" of the one is replaced by the 
**tent^oor" of the other. 
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THE GREEK WORDS IN THE BOOK OF DANIEL.* 

By Pbof. Habtwig Dbrekboubg. 

[TrftOBlated from the French by Prof. Morris Jastxow, Jr., Ph. D.] 



The ethnographical table in the Book of Genesis names p^ (Y&w&n) among 
the sons of Japheth (jld^)*^ Throughout the Orient the term lonians ("l6n;ef, 
'Idovec) has become a synonym for Greeks. Both in the Semitic and the Aryan 
cosmography it appears to have been applied to the two sea-coasts which face 
each other, separated — and reunited by the numerous islands of the .^igsBn Sea— 
from the province of that name on the western borders of Asia Minor running 
out into a sharp-pointed, irregularly shaped cape in the direction of Hellas.' The 
Greeks themselves knew of the deep-seated confusion which led the barbarians to 
identify them with the "long-robed lonians."* "The Athenians," says Herod- 
otus,^ " were not unaware of this fact, but refused to recognize any such term ; 
and even to this day the greater part resent the appellation as an insult." 

The compiler of these old biblical genealogies, in which each people is person- 
ified by an individual, continues in these words : "And the sons of Y&w&n were 
Elish&h (nB^K)» Tarshish (iy*Bnn)»« the Kittites (D^HO) and the Rh6d4nites 
(DOTYl)'"^ The identifications which have been proposed for these terms occur- 
ring several times in the Old Testament, are innumerable; and the literature on 
the subject furnishes in itself material for an entire bibliography. Our own pref- 
erence is .^iOlis (4 A<o^),8 the Iberian colony of Tartessos (Taprvadc), the Cyprians, 
inhabitants of Gitium (ol Kirraioi)^^ and the Bhodians (ol *F66ioi). 

I See MOanoet Oraux (pp. 286-244) Paris, 1884. [The Translator retains, where praotioable. 
Professor Derenbourg's transorlption of Hebrew and Greek proper names.] 

s X. 2 (of. the parallel 1 Chr. 1. 5). The other biblical examples of the word |V are Qea. x. 4 (of. 
1 Chr. i. 7); Isa. Ixvi. 19; Bzek. xxvii. 18; Joel !▼. 6 (D'jm 'J3 **the sons of the lonlans"); Zech. 
xl. 18; Dan. vlli. 21, where Alexander the great is designated as tr^ l|So "the king of the Greeks;" 
X. 20, where he is called jV nfe? ** the chief of the Greeks," who niles jV nO^D " the kingdom of 
Greece " (xL 2). AU the epigraphlcal and literary material bearing on this ancient term has been 
carefully collected and discussed by Prof. B. Stade, in his essay De populo Javan partrgon paUio 
sermone conMeriptum (Glssae, 1860). 

s A. Pictet, ** Les Tavanos et les lonians dans Les Orlgines Indo-europe6nnes." 2. ed. Paris, 
1877. I., p. 78 seq. 

• 'loovcf khux^'TuvtCy mad, Xm., 686. 

• Book L, 148. See also the very interesting passages on this subject collected by Gesenius 
In his Theaawrua^ p. 687b. 

• The text in 1 Chr. L 7, reads HB^KhiT) in order to perfect a rhyme among the four names, 
divided into two pairs. 

1 So the reading in Chronicles, according to which Genesis, where we have D^y^)'^ , is to be 
corrected. The Septuagint and the Samaritan translations have already in Genesis the reading 
which we, following the example of Beuss and Stade, regard as the preferable one. Beuss, how- 
ever, adds that, for the "Dardanites," some have suggested the Dardanians, others, Troyans or 
Dodone and even niyrlans ('* L'histoire sainte et la loi, I., p. 881). Note also Bzek. xxvli. 19, 20, 
where T&wftn and Dedftn follow close upon one another. 

• This, according to Stade (op. dt., pp. 8, 9), was the ancient name of Carthage. 

• At present the village of Lamaca, which figures in the first part of the Corpus InBcriptUmum 
SemUiearum (pp. 86-100) with seventy-eight inscriptions. Bsekiel speaks of the ** isles of the 
Clthlans." 
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8 Hkbratca. 

The conquests of Alexander, in the year 882 B. C, gave the Gieek Ian 
a preponderating influence in Palestine. Hebrew grammar, indeed, firmlv^^^^ 
the Macedonian sway, as it formerly presented an inflexible front against r> 
rule ; but the vocabulary was enriched by the addition of a number of f 
words, imported with new conceptions for which there existed no equival i- • 
the national tongue. It is of the Greek elements in the Book of Daniel th 
propose to treat. 

The date and composition of the Book of Daniel have been fixed with 
absolute certainty. It is a Palestinian worki of the year 169 or 168 before fh 
Christian era. Hebrew and an Aramaic dialect, known as biblical Aramai 
used alternately, as in the Book of Ezra. But our author goes even further ' a 
does not hesitate to give his work a still stronger polyglottic character by the intr^ 
duction of Persian and Greek words. M. Haug, in a learned monograph, has tra/uw9 
the etymologies of the former,^ and I shall endeavor to do the same for the latf 

King Nebukadne^^ar (iyjl5aj)» ^e are told, had erected a statue which 
was to be dedicated in the presence of all the dignitaries of the kingdom. Tb 
herald charged to " proclaim with might " the orders of the king, is called *^h*^*% 
which is the ordinary Aram»an transcription of the Greek x^pv^. t^^ j^^ ,r^ 
speaks as follows to the noble assembly : ** Peoples, nations and languages I At 
the moment when ye hear the sound of the comet, the flute, guitar, harp, psalte 
bag-pipe, in a word, of aU instruments, ye shall fall down and prostrate yourselvea 
before the statue of gold which king Nebukadne^^ar has set up. "3 

The imfashionable sounds of the Kinn6r and Ug&b, the invention of which 
according to the Bible, reaches back to the earliest days of humanity ,i are her» 
replaced by the grander tones of a foreign orchestra. 

1st. The comet, KJ'ID • The proper meaning of the word is "horn " of an 
animal ; it is used in this sense in the very same Book of Daniel ( vn. 7, 8 20 21 
24.) But wherever the word has penetrated, it has been applied to designate a 
wind-instrument of one kind or another. The analogy of the Greek lUpag liUpaT \ 
might be invoked ; but it is fully counterbalanced by the constant usage in pure 



1 Apart from the lin^rulatic point of view, which In Itself Is decisive, the contents of ch. IX 
referring to Jerusalem, removes all further doubts. * ** 

* In Bwald's Jahrbueeher d. B<bl. WiSBeruehaft (1868), Y., pp. 151-184. 

• A denominative verbal form is found in v. », U")Dn , which has the sense of KjjfAaau " pro- 
claim by voice of herald." Dan. IIL 4. The "wftw" (6),' which I have rendered by " in a word " is 
frequently used in this way by the author of the Book of Daniel when, at the end of a detailed 
enumeration, he resumes the thread of his discourse. So oh. ill. 2, KnriD ■• jdS^ Sdi means " in 
a word all the dlfimltaries of the kingdom:" ill. 21, jin^^oS^ "in a word, all their 'garments;" 
Ml. 27, Kl^p '"^a^nj "in a word aU the intimate advisors of the king," etc. A simUar use of the 
copula "wftw" is not without example in Hebrew, as 11. Bxod. xx 0. 

4 Gen. Iv. 21. Professor Grfttz, whose Indefatigable activity leads him to aU subjects, has 
devoted an extensive article to the part which music played in the temple of Jerusalem.' See 
MonaUehriftf, QeBch. u. ITiss. d. Judenthims, 1881, No. «; and also his commentary to the Psalma 
(Breslau, 1882), I., 64 seq. ^^ 
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Hebrew of np '^ *^® proper sense of " hom.'i Nor is it likely that the Latin 
fbrm oomu should have contributed to this transformed meaning of Kipa^, for it is 
only a century later that Bome appears on the scene, to play the role of conqueror 
of the present and destroyer of the past, in the Orient. 

2d. The flute, Kn^plTfiyD • I^® kama, this word is the result of a compro- 
mise between the Hebrew- Aramaic stem pDtff "whistle" and the Greek <r{>p<yf. 
The prefix and termination are Semitic ; but the body of the word, shrd]^}, bears a 
resemblance to aipcy^ which is rendered aU the more striking by the fact that, in 
proper names, a Shin is always the equivalent of the Greek Sigma. Both the Sep- 
tuagint and the version of Theodotion have aijpiy^. It ought to be added, however, 
that, according to a Greek tradition preserved in the Onamaaticon of Pollux (IV., 
9, 2 15), this species of pipe is claimed to be an invention of two Medes. 

3. The guitar, D^Hp t ^^^ the variant D^Hil^p -^ While the foreign origin 
of the two preceding words may be disputed, and in fact has been often contested^ 
there is a general consensus in regarding Mapi^ (a poetic form of lu^dpa)^^ as the 
source of kathros. 

4. The sambuca, KD3D • ^^ Greek forms for this species of harp are 
aafipixvt cdfi^v^ (adfipvxoc)^ ^afipixv, perhaps also lafipixv- From what region the 
word came to the Greeks it is difficult to determine. Neither AthensBus Deipnoaa- 
phistea (IV., 23), nor Strabo, Geography (X., J 17), consider it to be of Greek origin. 
The instrument acquired great favor at Home, in the hands of the fascinating 
aamhudnae et aamlmciatriae. In speaking of the latter, Scipio the younger says, 
in Macrob. SatumaUa (III., xiy., 6), "Docentur praestigias inhonestas cum cin- 
oedulis et sambuca psalterioque eunt in ludum histrionum." As in Daniel, the 
sambuca is there joined to psaltery. 

6. The psaltery, TnnJDQ • The termination " in," which might suggest 
the Aramaean plural, corresponds generally to the Greek tov in Neo-Hebraic 
and Aramaean transcriptions of Greek words. Thus we have, besides our word,^ 

r*nnJD » owiSpioVy^ T^lfilQK » vironSdiov^^ etC. 



1 In one passage, indeed (Jos. vi. 5), pP is used by the side of the ordinary term ShOf&r, to 
designate a trumpet. The enumeration of the musical instruments In the third chapter of Dan- 
iel occurs again in vs. 7, 10 and 15, with slight variations, which will be treated in their proper 
place. My quotations are according to the critical edition of Baer & Delitzsch (Leipzig, 1882). 

< Bo the K'thib in the four examples of this word, while according to the K'ri the vocaliza- 
tion is '* Katros," with the suppression of the *' yOd." 

s Gesenius, Thaawnu^ p. 1216a, has collected a number of instances where the termination 
"OS" has in Aramsean been substituted for a Greek formation in "Is." 

4 The **n" has also left Its trace in the variant pidJOfl (v. 7). 

ft The French "sanhedrin" has been adopted directly from the Aramsean form, which is over- 
looked in Littre's French Dictionary. 

• Quite a number of such examples have been collected by Gesenius, ThMouruMt p. 1116b. M. 
Dozy has shown that the Arabic authors and copyists likewise adopt a termination "in" in the 
transcription of Latin words In place of **us.*' So " Romanus " becomes with them "Bom&nln," 
and "Alvitus" is changed to "Alvitln." Dozy. "Becherches sur Thistolre et la literature de 
l*B8pagne pendant le moyen age." 8d ed. (1881), I., p. 104. 
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10 Hkbbaica. 

6. The bag-pipe, iTJStyiD -^ "^^^^ ^ ^^ Gieek avft^ia, which, moreofver, 
all the ancient veisionB have leprodnoed with rare unanimity ; the Septaagint as 
weU as Theodotion, the Vmela as also the Ynlgate. According to a fragment of 
Polybins, preseired in Athenaeos DtipnosophigUs (X., 52), Antiodius Epiphanes 
showed a marked fondness for this instrument at the very epoch when the Book 
of Daniel was written. The bag-pipe, it is supposed, was thus called, because the 
sound obtained by the aid of two tubes produces for the ear a ^'symphony" of har- 
monious tones.2 

Besides kardzi and the six musical instruments, the "Ghaldsan" portion of 
Daniel (n. 4b~-vn.) contains a number of words which appear to come of 6re^ 
stock. They are as follows : 

(a) Dins ^* word," which is found (mly in Ezra and the more modem litera- 
ture of Israel,^ is perhaps a derivation of the ancient Persian (Pehlevi) ^'patgam," 
in modem Persian, '^paigam," but possiMy also the equivalent of the Greek 

(b) K^pS .5 If the explanation of Ewald* be accepted, it is the Greek 
wtraeoi ''hat" 

(c) KDIJOn , with the variant K3*J0n i^ "ne<*lace," is clearly the Greek 

T : - T • : - 

^(ovMiAfTC, with a prosthetic aspiration which might mislead, had we not, on the 
other hand, the form lO^^ ^ ^^ Targum and in the Tahnud (Levy's OuM. 
Diet., s. v.). 

(d) r^lD » plural of an unused singular TTD " prefect," " magistrate," prob- 
ably an assemblage of officials, sitting as the members of a tribunal, or of a grand 
council, which recalls the archons {hpxQvrt^)^ or rather, if one wishes to account 
for the initial sibilant, iwv^px^vre^fi 

(®) prn 1 c^ ^^of tip9ffUvov,^ which the Vulgate translates '^ cibi ; " the Septu- 

1 in TS. 6 and 1ft. In Terse 7 it is omitted, and in verse 10 it appears wiUi a K^hib K^JD^p and 
aKMK^jb^. 

• Foroellini, iMBieon totku loMnttotte, s. t., knows of an instrument called ^ symphonla,** and 
oompares the **-sampoffna'* of tlie Italian yillages. 

• Dan. ill. 18: ir. U: Bira iv. IT; t. 7» U; ri. U; Bstli. L 90; Bodes. yUL U. 

4 Aooordlnff to HalAvj, ** Recherohes orltlqQes sur roriglne de la (dvOisation babjkmlenne," p. 
M8^ (Paris, 1878), this word is rather the Greek mrirayfiay a Dorian form, as he supposes, ot 
irpiorayfia, 

• Dan. ill. 81, where the Knhib is tln'^f'P^ and the K«ri pTrVOd . 

• DU PnjpMsn d. AUtn BufuU$t M ed., UI., p. 478. The Septuagint and the Arabic Terskms 
translate In muob the same way, ** their tiaras.*' Lagarde derlyes the word from the Indian 
** patti9M.'* " pattlvA." Bee Symmieia, I., p. 80. 

1 Aooordlnff to the K*rl, Dan, ▼. 7, 18, 80. The Septaagint has 6 ftawdoK 6 XA^^<^- 
« Dan. 111. 4, ft, 7, 8. Hauff olslros Persian origin for this word. See loo. dt. p. 188. Besides the 
form IU')0 in the Tanrum Onkelos. the Targums of Jerusalem furnish us with a form p'lp , also 
a singular in the sense of "prlnoe," "sovereign,** which Lery, Oold oto c ^ st WomrtertmOi, FL, p. 
110a, oompares with hpx*^' 

• Dan. Yl. 10. I am well aware that the modern oritlos have adopted an entirelj different 
▼lew, and agree In translating ** and concubines he permitted not to come to him.** Among 
those favoring this view may be mentioned Qesenlus and Lengerke asSft), Httxlg (1880) with a 
slight variation (he translates **Dlmen"), Kranlohfeld (1888). KeU 0880), Beuss 0979). For aU 
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agint with kdia/iara, and the Arabic veroion also as food, and which I propose to 
connect with iSo *' to eat," in conformity with the ancient tradition, all the more 
reliable, in this instance, for bordering so close upon the period of the composition 
of the work. 

With all possible reserve, I add to this list, 

(f ) The comparison which has been ventured between the enigmatical n3t!U 

T : • : 

occurring twice (n. 6; v. 17), and in both passages in connection with TJilD 
"gifts," and the Greek vdfuafia ''money," by a quite plausible exchange of "m" 
and ''b." The conmion translation both of ancient and modem versions and 
commentators is '' rewards." 

In the Hebrew portion of Daniel (i. 2, 4a, 8-11) there are also some words 
which may be traced to Greek prototypes, although in some of these instances it 
is possible to prove a Greek origin with absolute certainty : 

1. In D^Dfl'lS (I- 3) *'nobles" I believe we may recognize, with Gresenius,i the 
irp&rtfioiy if the word is not, following Ewald, to be referred to a Persian word of 
the same stem and formation.^ 

2. iff^ ^!^Bh (^* ^) *' flftming torches " is given in the Septuagint as lafiirddtt. 
The reduplication of the ''pe" (£}) in the Hebrew word strengthens the probability 
of an identification between ^♦S*7 and T^ofindq (Ao//tr<Wof ). But, on the other hand, 
the force of the objection that the word ''lappid" is found at all periods of Hebrew 
literature^ cannot be denied. Possibly it is really the Greek Ufino *' shine," with 
all its derivatives, which is of Semitic origin. 

8. It is customary to render 0*3030 (^- 4^) ^ "treasures." So the Vul- 
gate and the Syriac, while the Septuagint and the Arabic, translating "hidden 
stores," seem to refer the word to a Semitic stem "kaman" (hide, conceal). As 
for the modem commentators, they are as unanimous in their translation " treas- 
ures " as in their silence with regard to the derivation. I imagine that they take 
the word in the sense of " preserved," " stored away," as DOODO » which differs 

from our word only in the first letter of the stem, and as the Arabic JSL^ J 
(dhakh&'irou). But for my part, I am strongly inclined to suspect that we have 
here a phenomenon similar to that pointed out above in the case of Kn*p1*lt£^iP « 
namely, a Semitic formation grafted on an Indo-European word. Just as in 



thmt, apart from the Importance to be attached to almost contemporaneous translations, the 
comparison with the Hebrew passage (Dan. z. 8), ** neither meat nor wine entered my mouth," 
induces me to translate also here "food he permitted not to be brought before him." The ob- 
jection that this interpretation would involve a useless repetition, in view of the preceding 
mention of his fasting, is fully offset by the prolix style of the Book of Daniel. Besides, con- 
cubines are called by an entirely different name, Hjn^ (v. 2, 8, 28). 

1 OeaehidhU d. hOn-. Spraehe und Sehrift (Leipadg,'l815), p. 84. In his Theaanmu, Gesenius 
speaks in less positive terms. The word is found again in Esther i. 8; vi. 9. Hal^vy also favors 
the etymology np&rtftot (op. dt. p. 82). 

s DU PropheUn, etc., m., p. 470. 

s Gen. XV. 17; Bxod. xx. 18; Jud. vilL 18, 20; xv. 4, 5; Isa. IxU. 1« etc. 
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eipiy^, 80 here we have the prefix, preceding a Greek word which appears to me to 
be Keifi^Xia. An intentional or unconscious association with TQ^ *' hide '^ may 
have brought about the substitution of a Hebrew J for the Greek X in the final 
syllable.^ 

4. When the ancient translators of Daniel came across a word with which 
they were not familiar, they supposed it to be a proper name and contented them- 
selves with transcribing the word. In this way 1J"T£)K i ^ ^^^ phrase ^^tlH 
u"TdK (^^- ^l) became in the Septuagint *E^6av6c, and Apadnus in the Vulgate. 
The Syriac and Arabic translate '^ in the plain," without accoimting for the suffibc. 
The general opinion of scholars to-day is to compare the Arabic ^jj (fadanun), 
and render the expression by " tents of his palace." However, the old word p|Q 
which in Genesis^ designates the "plain" (of Aram), seems, having emigrated to 
Greece, where it is foimd in the form of irediov and TriJw, to re-appear in the Book 
of Daniel, with a prosthetic {>( . I do not hesitate to refer the suffix to the whole 
phrase, and translate '' and he will pitch his tents of the plain." 

5. Hitzig, in his commentary to the Book of Daniel,^ has compared the sub- 
ordinate official charged to superintend the education of Daniel and of his compan- 
ions, and called 11f*70n (i- H) or, without the article, "mel^ar," with Uohnradcy 
Laconian MoloaaSp. Then he connects Mo7uoa<r6p with KoTuoaadg, which contains the 
idea of grandeur, just as, in Hebrew, we have y) , originally " great," and then 
used for '^ master" (rabbi). All this scaffolding is ingeniously put together 
rather than solidly, and it is useless to point out the imtenableness of such a 
conjecture.* 

The field of these detailed investigations might perhaps be extended by 
showing the resemblances from Daniel, the youngest of all the books which 
have been admitted into the canon, to the most ancient documents, as the 
song of Deborah, some fragments of Genesis, and some few Psalms. The list 
of Greek words would grow smaller, until they would gradually disappear alto- 
gether, the nearer we would approach the purest and most archaic Hebrew. The 
conclusions to which such researches, carried on in " cold blood," without fear of 
the conclusions and with a serene and implacable impartiality, would lead, might 
be astonishing to some. The supposed antiquity of the " Song of Songs "<^ would 

1 The resemblance between |b3 (Isa. zzvlli. 26, 27) and icvfuvov **oumln,*' Is of course not ao- 
oidenta]. The word belong to that numerous class of terms expressing natural objects common 
to the Semitic and Indo-Buropean families. Gesenlus, in his QescMchU (pp. 6&-68), has treated 
with great exactness the words common to the two groups. Bmeet Benan has taken up the 
same subject in his Histoire des Lanoues Semitiques (4th ed.) pp. 204-210; and it is needless to add 
that his remarks bear, as usual, the stamp of his marvelous tact and encydopcedic knowledge. 

« XXV, 20; xxviii. 2, 6, «, 7; xxxl. 18; xxxvili. 18; xxxv. 0; xlvi. 16. 

• In the series Kunaefatstu exeget. Hcmdbuch z. AIL Tegt., p. 11 seq. 

4 Hal6v7 (op. dt. 862) .compares the Greek /ivXu)^p6^ miller. He has also proposed a Greek 
etymology for J||r}B (Dan i. 5, 8, 18, 15; xi. 26), which he connects with Troru^ytov. ^ Dorian form 
of TTpoa^yiov. lb., p. 240, note 2. 

• Bven those that deny the authenticity of the Song of Songs, and refuse to regard It as a 
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have to be tested anew by such a stady, undertaken by scholars, free from all 
apologetic prejudices.^ But what if the composition of the book be moved down 
some centuries, would the song for that be any less the poem par exoeUence of 
vernal love? Would the ^'dark spikenard" Sulamith exhale a perfume less 
sweet? 3 Would not all the lovers of the beautiful and of the ideal continue to 
ask, with the royal lover, ^' Who is this that shineth like the morning dawn ; 
beautiful as the moon, bright as the sun, terrible as a battalion of warriors ? " 



work of King Solomon, ordinarily place its composition about the tenth century before our era. 
According to our conclusions the date cannot be earlier than the Macedonian conquest, which 
took place in 882. The beauty and richness of the style recalls that of the Psalms of this epoch; 
and the book seems to have been written in the first years of the Macedonian sway, at the close 
of the fourth century before the Christian era. Without entering into details, I would recall 
tf *1J^K (Cant, ill 9), which the Septuagint translates ^pelov "couch," and O^^^ (iv^* 18) "garden,'* 
which reproduces exactly the consonants and vowels of irapddetaoc. Incidental to the former 
word, which occurs In the Targum under the form Kj^^B , without the prosthetic alef (Levy, 
'* Chald. W5rterbuch,'* n., p. aiOa), and in the Talmud under the form K^*l)l) , Dr. M. Sachs speaks 
of "the modem Hebrew of the Song of Songs.'* BMtra»eoe t. Sprach- u. AUerOiumfonehuno cuts 
4u^Uehm QueUen (Berlin, 1862-M), IL, p. 09. 

I Gr&tz has undertaken such an investigation with an inexorable logical force, in his book 
D(U HoheUed uebeneUl u. hrUiseh erUuutert (Leipzig, 1871). In his Kdhdet (Leipzig, 1871) he has 
collected, in an appendix, the ''Orecisms in Kohelet." 

s Song 1. 12. On 1*1J ** spikenard " (vapSog) see LOw, Aramaeiaeihe PJUmunnamm (Leipxlg, 1881), 
p. 808. 
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AN AEABIO VEBSION OF THE "REVELATION OF EZBA." 

By Bichard J. H. Gk)TrHBiL, Ph. D., 
Columbia College, New York. 



In the ZeUschrift /. d. aUtestamenUiche Wissenschaft, vi., 1886, p. 199, Prof. 
Baethgen, of Kiel, has given the Syriac text of an Ezra Apocalypse from a Berlin 
MS. (Sachau 181).i Prof. Isaac H. Hall had before this given a translation of 
the same text from a MS. belonging to the Union Theological Seminary in iKew 
York.2 Dr. Baethgen has overlooked what Stelnschneider has said (ZDMGr. 
xxym., p. 647) in reference to this Apocalypse. In addition to the London and 
Boman copies, there is a MS. of this text in Paris. Dr. Stelnschneider suggests 
that the Arabic Paris MS. 107 contains the same text. The following extracts 
from that MS. which Prof. Hartwig Derenbourg has very kindly made at my 
request, show that Dr. Stelnschneider was, in the main, right in his supposition. 
The substance of both is the same, though the Arabic represents a different and, at 
times, a fuller version. I give the text just as Prof. Derenbourg sent it. Of the 
MS. he says : ** Le nouveau catalogue, r^dig^ en frangais a pour base des bulletins 
r^dig^s par le c^lebre orieDtaliste italien Amari, contient ce qui suit a la page M: 
* 2° (fol. 14) Explication de la vision que le prophete Daniel raconta a son disciple 
Esdras, et indication de ce qui doit arriver aux enfants d'Ismael e d'Agar la 
Gopte.' Le texte auguel il est fait allusion commence au fol. 14 r^ au haut de la 
page apr^s une page blanche et finit a la ligne 2 du fol. 20 r^.'' 

In the same article Dr. Baethgen treats of the Syriac text of Epiphanius' 
" Lives of the Prophets " contained in Sachau 131.3 The opening sections in the 
Syriac on the authorship of the different biblical books and on the life of Job, 
seem to be wanting in the Greek recensions. It might be interesting to follow 
up some of these notes to their source. There is no doubt that some of them go 
back to Talmudic traditions, e. g., that Moses wrote the Book of Job,^ or that 
PinV^s was concerned in the composition of Joshua. 

The notices about Job are also given in the lexicons of Bar ^Ali and Bar 
Bahldl ; see Payne Smith, col. 140, s. v. ^a-1 ; 1637, s. v. waoo- . Babbenu Tam 
was also of opinion that *A1^^& is the name of a wise man.^ 



1 See also Jowmai of the Soe, of BO). Lit and Exeg,, Deo. 1886, p. 108; The Indtpendent, Jan. 18, 
1887. 

t PrttSbyUrian Review, 1886, p. 687. 

t Journal of Soc, of Bib. Lit. and Exeg,, Dec., 1886, p. 97. 

4 FUrst, Der Kanon dee Alien TeetamenU, p. 80; Marx, TradUio BalbMnorum Veterrima, p. 14; 
Baer and Strack, Dikduke HaUamim, p. 78; of. also B. O., i., 488. 

• DeUtzsch, Dae Salmonieehe apruMueh, p. 496. 
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fj»^(ysi\ ^))i^) \j^^^) v^' 1*-^ 

^ajJI JLut«> Ij*^ ^f^ ^^^^y^ \:y*»^^ J^^' ^^ U>^ vf^^^^ 

^ N^A^Lcl^ ^^1 b v5^M MM'I sJu^J^' SpuJ v5^' J^l«> Jb 
o^l ^^^ ^ jJyj c^Loj 8^1 (sic) ^\jy jjj^^ LJI idLII JU^f 

sL^I^J^ sljL^Lyw^ S^Ou^ T^T^ r^H ^ oWI^ X g ryyy (JAajI (jmLJ 
(LxJLsue) xJLsue ^^JUaJ! bJuoj jm^mJI glit«w JJLo bUac^ (jmL^uJI^ 
^t ,5jUL';t^ >iki\yX^ «^ Jui xJUl u)t J JUi . &jur S^L* 

toli L^lyS^ l.^>.,&«i ^^^)^ K,«.Ad»\.> 8jo ^ SJLfiLjt <&>(3i^t^ l^Ai 
^JJt xJLit •A>«Xi^^ (sic) x^cdil SJuJui kaJL sL^^ ^ L^ l^xi 
v_»% U oJLs^ 8p(X£)t^ <dUUJt xJ^ »ULj ^ ^^^ ^-^ C^* ^T^ 
^jmJ^ ll», lpU« l^Ii ^1 u^LdJI Sli>l ^ <iLjL& ijaX^y .Li*.t 
it <£>ysi3 ^ ;L4l ^yiJt aJl^t l4jt oJt «iU« J^ I^Xo ^^t 

SJU.O L^o J^^ by; ^ ^ L^J^ J^ sla. l4Ai t3b &JLaJI 
f^'^\) vr*-*^' C*"*^ J^'-SJ' '-JJEi';^ ^;^^ yj* 45^ uW-a* 
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The Apocalypse ends as follows : 
^JJI ^hlmmJI ^ Uy^y^. f^^ ^ *>r*^ <^^^ (fol. 19. v^.) 

,j^t ^^aaJI ^^ ^ ^^^ J^«>r«Jt vUi4.i ,jJO JUJI *lX5iLo «^ 

v:yyajl) v:;,^Jl it (sic, 1. (•Ult) (•Uit ^ ^ifl (•U ;t^:iH 
Q^ JuiXAJI v'^'^ (sic, 1. |JJI) pjJt il ;l^ift s-aPJu> (sic, 1. 
^^^ gyjJ 14;^^;^ W^^J '^^y »^ J^H^'*^ '^' ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the one God, to 
whom glory [is ascribed], Amen. i 

With the aid of God, the exalted, and his beautiful guidance, we will com- f 

mence the explanation of the story of the Prophet Daniel, which he told to Ezra, 
his pupil, in reference to that which was to happen in the history of the children 
of Ishmael, the son of Hagar, the Egyptian. With the peace of God I Amen I 
Amen I Amen I 

Daniel, the prophet, said to Ezra, his pupil : Listen to my story, O my son I 

and wonder at the works of God, the faithful one, and at his justice, and at 

of his utterance, and the stability of his word with all living and existing beings. 
Know then that I saw an angel, clad in a white garment, his face shining like 
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bright lightning, his hands and fore-arms and his arms [being] like copper, his 
eyes as the rays of the sun, come from heaven praising and glorifying [Grod]. And 
in his right hand there was a scroll full of writing. Then he said to me : Qod 
has already heard thy prayers and has sent me to you to tell you what will hap- 
pen at the end of time. This scroll is for thee : open it, therefore, and read what 
is in it. Then I took the scroll from his hand with fear and trembling. And I 
opened it and read it ; and behold in it were [mentioned] sundry aflUctions and 

evils which were to come, terrible in Then I praised God, who exalts 

whom he wishes, and brings down whom he wishes ; and to him belong the king- 
dom and the power. 

Then I said, O Lord I preserve and keep thy people from the bloody serpent, 
whose mouth is full of poison. There is no escape from it but in thee. Thou art 
Qody the strong, the mighty one. And I looked into the scroll, and behold there 
was a serpent [mentioned?] upon whose head were twelve horns and upon whose 
tail nine [protruding] bones, which was to come from without ; and I saw that it 
would make war upon all mankind, and [upon all] peoples. Its leader was cruel 
to all flesh ; and it [itself] was fearful, ejecting poison as water and casting [it] 
upon whomsoever lighted upon it.^ Then I saw an angel come down from heaven, 
and kill it and break its horns. 

(fol. 19 v°). And the Jews will be rejoiced because they will say : He is the 
Messiah for whom they have waited, and [that] he would collect them, and [that] 
the most men would follow him, except such hard-hearted ones who remain in 
contention [with him]. Then Elijah will come and Enoch, and the two will drive 
him to the utmost extremity, and he will make a strong flght. And the shedding 
of their blood shall be upon his hands. Then will the Lord como down from 
heaven with his angels who surround him and destroy the wicked one. 

And they in the grave will hear the mighty horn. Then they will stand up, 
and fall down before God, and they will see the holy sign which ihey had [for- 
merly] denied. Then they will be astonished at it, and the good will rejoice and 
the damned ones be sad. And the good will come into the presence of their God 
in the clouds to [inherit] the kingdom, and the wicked will go into trouble and 
frightful punishment. 

And when I, Daniel, had seen this vision, I wrote it down and left it for 
those that come after me. Praise be to God, the everlasting, the eternal, the per- 
petual one. Amen I Amen I Amen I 



1 Prof. Derenbourgr is not at all certain of the reading of this word. Mr. A. B. BhrUoh, sug- 
gests 9&daphaha, and I have translated aooordingly. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED ESARHADDON INSOEIPTIONS. 
(OTLINDER 0; 80, 7-19, 15; PS. AND K. 1679.) 

By Bobsrt F. Harpbb, Ph. D., 

Tale Unlrertlty, N«w HATen. Oonn. 



The three historical cylinders of Esarhaddon, now found in the British 
Museum, I have numbered A, B and C. A is published in I B. 45-47 ; B in III. 
B. 15-16; G has not as yet been published. The cylinder published in lU B. 
15-16 has usually been caUed the ^' Broken Cylinder " or 0, but I have preferred 
to designate it as B, because it is larger, better preserved and, perhaps, more 
important than the unpublished and unnumbered cylinder which I have called C. 

During the summer of 1885, while working in the Assyrian Boom of the 
British Museum, I had occasion to collate cylinders A and B and to copy cylinder 
0, together with several other fragments of the Esarhaddon inscriptions. The 
results of my collations of A and B I have already given in the April number of 
Hkbraica, on pages 177-185, under the title : " Some Corrections to the Texts of 
Cylinders A and B of the Esarhaddon Inscriptions as published in I B. 45-47 
and III B. 15-16." My copy of the hitherto impublished cylinder C will be found 
on the following plates. 

Cylinder C, as can be seen from these plates, is very badly broken in some 
places. None of its columns are complete. This cylinder is, however, notwith- 
standing its very imperfect condition, of the greatest importance for the restora- 
tion and establishment of the text of A. The editors of I Bawlinson evidently 
made much use of C in restoring A. A as published in I B. is quite different 
from the A found on the original clay cylinder in the British Museum. The 
editors of I B. have quietly restored (from cylinder C) many lines without com- 
ment. Many signs also on A are so badly broken as to be quite unintelligible 
without the help of C. The two cylinders seem to go hand in hand. The one is 
necessary to the other. Where A is badly preserved, C is generally well pre- 
served, and the contrary is also true. As a result of this, it is possible to restore 
the text of A, with the help of C, in all but a very few places. Notice the fre- 
quent reference to cylinder C in my " Corrections to A, etc.," in the April Hb- 

BBAICA. 

Great pains were taken in copying cylinder C, as well as 80, 7-19, 15 ; PS. 
and K. 1679, and the following plates will be found to be almost exact reproduc- 
tions of these fragmentary inscriptions. No attempt, however, was made to 
reproduce the Assyrian signs as they are on the originals. For the convenience 
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of any who may care to make use of these fragments for comparative work, I 
add the following scheme : 
Oylinder I. is wanting. 

C n. = Cylinder A I. 44-66, H. 1-29. 

C in. = " A in. 10-63. 

C IV. = " A IV. 16-69. 

C V. = " A V.22-VI. 16. 

C VI. = " A VI. 88-69. 
Lines 66-71 published in I B. as belonging to cylinder A VI. are added from 
(latter half of col. VI.) and B VI. 12-24. The editors of I B. should have 
made mention of this fact, as in their present position, there is no reason to 
believe that they are not to be found on the original of cylinder A. Mr Ernest 
A. Budge, in his edition of the texts of cylinders A and B of the Esarhaddon 
inscriptions must have made little or no use of cylinder C in his restoration of 
the text of A. Mr. Budge claims that he made continual reference to all the 
Esarhaddon texts found in the British Museum ; but the condition in which he 
left the texts of A and B would hardly bear out this statement. 

80, 7-19, 16; PS. is a fragment of a cylinder containing now only two 
badly broken pieces of colunms. I have reproduced only the first of these two 
columns. This column is of great importance in the study of the text of A IV. 
8-18 and A HI. 26-87. 

K. 1679, cf . with this small fragment cylinder A I. 40-49. 
I am under many obligations to my friend, Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, of the 
British Museum, both for the very great kindness he showed me during my stay 
in the British Museum, and for the collations of several texts he has sent me 
since my return to America. I am also indebted to my highly-honored teacher, 
Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, for his careful examination of these texts and for sev- 
eral important suggestions. 
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JEWISH GEAMMAEIANS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Prof. Mobbis Jastbow, Jb., Ph. D., 

Unlreralty of PemifylTania, Philadelphia, Pa. 



IV. 
Menaheh ben Sabuk. 

When, in the early part of the fourth century, a Babylonian scholar— in the 
person of B. Zeira— was for the first time chosen to preside over one of the Tal- 
mudical schools of Palestine, that at Zepphoris, it was an indication that the cen- 
ter of rabbinical learning had begun to shift its position. No longer dependent 
upon the mother-country for their leaders, the academies of Pumbaditha and Sura 
from being the proteges became the rivals of Jabne and Tiberias, and when the 
iceptre passed entirely out of the hands of Judaea, it was held for successive cent- 
uries by Babylon. A change, even more momentous in its character, was foreshad- 
owed by the election, referred to in the last article, of Saadia ben Joseph of Fay^ 
(in upper Egypt) in the early half of the ninth century, to the charge of the acad- 
emy at Sura. The light which, for want of fuel, languished in the East and 
finally died out, shot up into a mighty flame in the West. 

Mena^em ben SaruV was bom in Tortosa about the year 010. At the instance 
of his patron, Hasdai Ibn Shaprut, the powerful minister of Caliph Abdu-l-ra^- 
man in., he removed to Cordova, where he must have established a school in 
which he expounded his theories of Hebrew grammar. In Cordova he seems to 
have spent the greater part of his life, and it was there that he wrote his chtf- 
d'oBMVfie, the ** Ma^beret "^ or Hebrew Dictionary. In contradistinction to Saa- 
dia, whose literary efforts embraced so many fields, Menabem, so far as we know, 
concentrated his energies on classical Hebrew. Although versed in Talmudic 
lore, as evidenced by the frequent allusions to the '* language of the Mishna " in 
his dictionary, he probably laid no claims to being an authority in this field. His 
method of reasoning and his manner of writing bear none of those marks which 
distinguish writers like the famous Bashi, who are strongly under the influence of 
what we may call the Talmudic spirit, and it is perhaps not going too far to say 
that, had he been, in those days, a great Talmudist, he would not have been a great 
grammarian. It is more than likely that he was the author of other works be- 
sides his dictionary. We know of some Hebrew poems that he wrote ; but with 
the exception of a Hebrew letter which is of importance for the light it throws 



1 FUlpowiU, ** Mahberet Menahem " (London, 1864). 
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upon a sad incident in his life, the Mabberet is the only production of his pen 
that has been preserved. Without doubt, however, it was his most important 
production ; for in it he has deposited the rich stores of his knowledge, and takes 
occasion to amplify and illustrate his favorite theories of Hebrew grammar. 
Apart from the intrinsic merits of the work, there are two features connected with 
it which enhance the interest of the book for us. In the first place, it represents 
the earliest attempt at a complete vocabulary of biblical Hebrew under a system- 
atic arrangement. Partial lexicographical collections had been made previous to 
Menabem, as for example, by Jehuda Ibn Koreish, who discussed the words that 
Hebrew possesses in common with Syriac and Arabic, and also such as occur in 
the Talmudical literature, and by Saadia, who made a list of the awa^ Xtydfuva of 
the Old Testament ; but no one had as yet attempted a dictionary— in the full and 
real sense. Secondly, it is worthy of note that while the predecessors of Mena- 
bem wrote, as a general thing, in Arabic, the Ma^beret is in Hebrew. This fact 
is in itself an indication of the revival in the study of Hebrew which had taken 
place, and becomes all the more significant in view of the other writers of this 
period who followed Mena^em's example. Mena^em's style has been called 
" hard." There is no doubt that it has this defect at times, but the difficulty he 
encountered in adapting a language that does not lend itself readily to technical 
and didactical writing to his purposes, fully accounts for this and other deficien- 
cies that may be detected, and if we bear in mind that he is a pioneer opening up 
a quite untrodden path, the ingenuity with which he coins new words for the 
numerous technical terms required in a grammatical treatise, must call forth 
our unqualified admiration. So, to choose a few out of a large number of 
examples that might be given, from the word ^ID^ which he employs for 
"root-letter" he forms a verb "to be regarded as a root-letter," or "to 
enter into a word as a root-letter." In the same way pUfifl "i used to 

•• T : 

express that a letter is to be looked upon as an attachment to the root. Again, to 
distinguish between DageS-lene and Dage§-forte, he says that the former is 
ptr*? mifnV'? » involves simply a distinction in pronunciation, while the other 
r)y\ ^tSfSh) affects the interpretation of the word. Of terms already in existence 

T T ■• - : 

as tJ^ JT , ilSn 1 lOtJ^— 80 is his way of spelling— he invariably forms denomina- 
tive verbs and verbal derivatives. He speaks of the many ni*7i^0 ^'^^ ^^ ^® letter 
Beth. Such formations as tJf^Jtf^lSn " composed of three letters," and Clhanil 
for " to add an Aleph," are very frequent. It is also true that Menabem's style is 
sometimes involved ; he occasionally has a very roundabout way of saying things ; 
but for all that, his Hebrew is, as a general thing, fiuent and at times elegant. 
His introduction is a beautiful specimen of what may weU be called pure Hebrew, 
built as it is on the best models in the Old Testament. 

Before proceeding to the dictionary proper, Mena^em elucidates the princi- 
ples which have guided him in his work. He begins with a division, which is, 
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however, not original with him, of the letters of the alphabet into UUenu radicals 
and serviUs. He combines the former into a mnemonic phrase pTV Jfti *1fiD HtD 
which might be rendered '^ sealed is the book of the righteous sprout,'' meaning, of 
course, the Old Testament ; and the latter he forms into nj^3 IDDK'^Otr " whose 
work is understanding. "1 He then gives illustrations of the way in which the serviUs 
combine with the radicales, and here at once the peculiarity as well as the great de- 
fect of his grammatical system, becomes apparent. Mena^em, of course, recognizes 
the distinction between the root^letters and the radicalea. The aerviUs can be root- 
letters as well as radicalesy and the only advantage which the latter possess over 
the former is that they are used exclusively as root-letters (HDl^'jlQ OTt? VH 
"DD^*? ^ti7)t) whereas the servUes may serve either "TlD^*? ^^ rntT*? • Now, as 
a means of distinguishing in any given case whether a servile letter forms part of 
the root or not, Mena^em sets up the fundamental principle that no portion of 
the root of a word can ever disappear in the course of inflection. Hence all that 
is required to detect the root of any word is to pick out those letters which 
are constant through all the changes incident to declension, conjugation, 
the attachment of prefixes and sufiObces, and the like, while any letter which, 
though it be only in a single form of the verb, falls away, is thereby at once 
shown to be non-essential to the root of the word. The consequences of such a 
radical principle will occur to every one. The three classes of verbs ♦"£) , 7"^, JT'*7 
the y^y fall away entirely. A Hebrew root may consequently consist of three, 
two or even one letter, and the same root may embrace an endless variety of 
forms and cover the most incongruous significations. The testimony must be 
awarded to Mena^em of being consistent in carrying out this principle. Thus, since 
the ♦ of J^^ falls away in the infinitive njTT » ^® ^ cannot be a root-letter in 
this case and the root therefore consists simply of J^ . For a similar reason the 
root of Dlp^, since the 1 falls away in Qp , is Qp ; of J^^} , the root is *7J . The 
root of |l^(J consists of three letters, because the J never falls away, but the root 
of ^£)J according to Mena^em is ^£) , for the J does not appear in such forms as 
*7)Q^. But the root of ^^Q is likewise ^Q and the sAme root also underlies 
n*7£) and of course also *7l£) . Upon turning to this root in the Mabberet we act- 
ually find no less than four distinct stems united under one head. So under W 
we have HJ^ i T^ » l)^ » P^ i under Q^ there are confused together DOji^ ♦ 
O^y and noy ; and many more might be cited. As already stated, the occur- 
rence of a single form in which, for any reason, an ({ is dropped, is sufficient to 
exclude the possibility of regarding the ({ as one of the root-letters. While, 



i Donash Ibn Labrat, the subject of our next sketota, has the following combinations 0}}'] 
aiWD nOK "iSn " Donash the Levite," " truth like goodness," and T "JT 1 «DD j' <» D J 'Tl the sense 
of which— if indeed any was intended— is very obscure. Such mnemonic combinations were 
quite the fashion among the writers of this period, each author generally forming his own. 

s The distinction between stem and root is unknown to the grammarians of the middle ages: 
the only word they have is l6r*l{S^. 
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•therefore, in the case of ^OH , IflX , ^^^{ , and many others, the X belongs to 
the root for the reason that in none of the derived forms does it fall away, the 
root of 1D3t<n^ (Isa- IX- 17) is *13 because in D^DIDJ (Exod. xiv. 8)— where 
the i is not radical, since it does not appear in the former word— the ({ has 
dropped out. Menabem, however, draws a distinction between the pure loss of 
an ({ in the course of inflection and such instances where the ({ is merely elided. 
Thus he regards WQ (Prov. xvn. 4), *?n^ (Isa. xm. 20), ri3np (Lev- xxvi. 
16), ^n£)1111(l Sam.xxY.24)ascontractedforms. But in all such cases the ({inust 
be counted with the root, because the loss is only an apparent, and not a real one, 
accidental, and not incidental. The root, therefore, of T^fQ is tfH > ^u^d so of the 
other examples ^t^H , ^HK , while that of infllHI is CjK and not Q alone, as 
one might suppose, from the fact that the J{ of ♦H^flU does not appear in the 
form. With regard to the ^^ of i^Qt^ , there can, of course, be no doubt, since 

T T 

it regularly falls away in such forms as ?)«3N^ , IflK'H a°d the like. The same 
distinction applies where the ({ is contracted in the middle of the word, e. g., 
iiya (4, 8. 8) the root of which is, notwithstanding the disappearance of the H , 
\ii)t. The *) and ^ , finally, follow the analogy of the ({ . So Mena^em enumer- 
ates D^PN ( Jo^* XXIX. 26) not imder QH but assigns it to a root Q^H .i If, 
however, an ({ , occupying, according to our ideas, the third place in a triliteral 
stem, disappears, the loss is regarded by Mena^em in every case as a real one, 
and hence the ({ is by that fact debarred from being included in the root. The 
form KlfO^, accordingly, is referred to a root YD » because in ♦jllfO (Num. xi. 
28) the }( is wanting, and for a similar reason the root of H7pi1— since we have 
a form, ♦H^^O (J^^ xxxn. 18) — is *7IQ . Here the distinction between accidental 
and incidental disappearance of a letter is entirely lost sight of, and even the cir- 
cumstance that the forms ♦jlMlfO ^^^ ^]1M*70 *re met with, the former indeed 
very frequently, did not apparently rouse Menabem to a recognition of the arbitrari- 
ness of a method which entailed, as a consequence, the removal of by far the 
greater number of stems ({'^ from the language. Indeed an actual count gives 
only eighteen such stems in the whole Ma^^beret. But Mena^em does not even 
shrink from drawing the last conclusion to which his theories perforce led him 
— a conclusion which already to the following generation appeared in so prepos- 
terous a light, namely, that the stem (or root) of a word might consist of one single 
letter. By a strict application of the principle laid down in his preface, he is 
led through a comparison of the forms ^"llH ITinni Dlnin*? ^^^ niH to fix 
upon the letter T as the root. What else can the root be, since T is the only 
letter which these forms have in conunon. By a similar process f is made to fig- 



1 It may be noted in this oonneotion that the few stems— in all about twenty-five— with 
Wftw or TOdh as seoond radical which Menahem admits are all such where these letters }h}^\ vh 

TTJpp nj^S "do not in any given case fall away" (except by way of contraction) as an VS 

y2 Vk . 
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ore as the root of f^^ (Lev. xiv. 27); JlJO (Num. xix. 21); ]^ (Lev. Tin. 11); 
the t3 for niDff? C^- ™. 86) W^O HN TltD^ (Exod. vra. 12), and so on 
through eighteen of the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet.^ In the 
ease of some letters it even happens that several distinct stems are thrown 
together under one head. The above-ref erred-to *^ , besides doing service for what 
according to our ideas is a stem fTlil i ^^ embraces Tl J <^<^ *D*1 ; the 3 for 
rO (daughter) and ^yp) ( Jud. v. 26); the Jf for rRfO and pV ; a»d more the 
like. 

The arrangement of the dictionary proper is a very simple one. Each root 
is discussed in sub-divisions—mab&l&kdt— according to the various significations 
met with in the forms derived from the root. So the very first root 3K ^^ ^^ 
mab&l&kot as follows : (a) father, (b) desire, (c) fresh fruit, (d) bags,^ (e) sorcerer, (f) 
sorrow— a motley array, but if we bear in mind Mena^em's principle whereby 
3H includes n3H» DIM a^d 33H, perfectly intelligible. The confusion 
brought about by Mena^em's unfortunate principle, though sufficiently great, is 
not as great as we might be led to expect, and this for the reason that very fre- 
quently the various significations assigned to a root, correspond to distinct stems. 
Thus in the above-cited example, all the forms of HSK '* desire " are covered by 
the second division, those of 3*)K by the fourth and fifth division. On the other 
hand, in the case of the first division, ^H *'father^' and 30K which Menabem 
renders as '^ first, beginning," two different stems are confused together. 
Again, under the root ^t^ which has six divisions, the stems ^^Q tl^Q *7£)J 'jlfl i 
owing to the distinct signification of each, are very easily kept apart, and found to 
correspond to the first, second, fourth and sixth division respectively, while the 
third division gives a second meaning of ^Q^ ^^ giant " and the fifth a derivative 
of ^^Q viz.: rf?flfl " prayer." At first sight one might be led to suppose from 
the neatness of such an arrangement that Mena^em was well aware of the fact that 
he was grouping together stems totally distinct from one another, and that when 
he speaks of biliteral aud uniliteral roots, it is merely for the sake of greater con- 
venience that he admits their existence, but upon closer examination of the Ma^- 
beret, it becomes very clear that Menabem, sharing herein the views generally held 
at that period, not only knows of no distinction, as already intimated, between stem 
and root, but that for him the second *? of ^^Q , the J of ^Qi , the H of tt?Si 
and the •) *7)£) were as unessential to the soul of the word as the Q of {i^QQ 
or the 1 in !)*7£)J , serving, in fact, a similar purpose as the latter— H^B^^ ^^ 
not TiD**?— affixed and not root-letters. 

If, however, we leave the field of theory and turn to the practical interpreta- 
tion of the many words, phrases and sentences quoted by Menal^em in his diction- 



1 A list of the unUlteral roots is given on pp. I(M1 of FUipowsU's edition. 
• Menahem's Interpretation D'Bnn ni2HD (Job. xxxii. 19). 
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aiy, w« shall find a great deal to admire and much that may still be of service in 
these days of advanced scholarship. His knowledge of Hebrew is as exact as it is 
comprehensive; he seems to have the entire Old Testament at his finger's ends, 
as evidenced by the copious examples he puts forth. His explanations are fre- 
quently ingenious without overstepping the bounds of sober conjecture ; he has a 
keen perception for the niceties of Hebrew diction, which betrays itself in the 
minute discussions into which he at times enters, as well as in the briefer remarks 
profusely scattered throughout the work. He has above all thnt feeling for lan- 
guage, equivalent almost to a linguistic instinct, which is as essential to the phi- 
lologist as a good ear to a musician. A few quotations from the dictionary, in 
further illustration of his methods and his characteristics, may fittingly conclude 
this sketch. 

^if^ . After giving it as his opinion that D*?!**)^? ^^^' xxxra. 7), *7t<nK 
(Isa. XXIX. 1, 2) and ^M*inn^ (Ezek. XLin. 15) are one and the same word, he 
continues as follows : 

" Ari'el is the name of the altar ; and the sense of Hinn IpJ^ D*7iON (Isa. 
xxxm. 7) is that, at the destruction of the altar called Ari'^1, they cry and they 
weep for it ; they bewail their sanctuary, they lament their Ari'el, they mourn for 
their altar. The objection which might be raised against this interpretation, that 
the verbs Ipj^lf and 133 cannot take a direct object, but require the intervention 
of the preposition ^^ , is groundless; for Gen. xxxvn. 36, we have "jflN ^ly) 

V5N , and similarly ntf^D'Hti '^N'lt?^^ ♦J^ 135^1 (I>eut. xxxiv. 8), "HK 133^ 
finM (Num. XX. 29) ; and the further objection that these verbs require at least 
an [^H before their object also falls away in view of such passages as *1SD^ 
nnai*?! rntr*? (Gen. xxm. 2), and :]ipjnT (Neh. IX. 28). 

" Some scholars, however, are of the opinion that D*7i<*1K ^ a contraction for 
D*7*ntON ('I appeared unto them'). Now I am well aware that there are 
quite a nimiber of such instances of two words being contracted into one to be 
met with in Hebrew; as ♦JJfinJ (Isa- xv. 19) which stands for ^^ f)^)^ (' thou 
hast given to me'), ♦JJjjy (Jer. x. 20) for ♦IQQ ixy ; ^pn^ (Job^xv. 17) for 
rp njTOf (*I will relate' to you') ; Tjipj^^ (Neh. ix. 28l for ^p i|p;{;^^ ; )^y ^^ 
nan (Gen. xxxvn. 4) for 1*? ^21 ; Chvf^ (1 Kgs. xix. 21) for DH*? *7Bf3 ; 
)nm (Job XXXI. 37) for 1*7 n^^K ; r| jn (Ps. Lm. 6) for r^ n^'n (* encamping 
against thee ') ; ^yiiiy (Ps. cxix. 77) for ^^^ pt<13^ > and many more the like. 
But D^20K is certainly not of their number ; for apart from the fact that in this 
case we would naturally expect a vocalization like D^K*lKf^ an examination of 



1 pj^T And pnSC being ixnonyms. 

t The pMthre of niO • and not dSioII , which o«n, ftt the mott, be an abbreviation of nM*llC 
0^ , the aotire of the verb. 
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the other passages where the passive of this verb is used with reference to the 
'appearance' of the Eternal (Exod. m. 2; Ley. ix. 28; Mai. m. 2), proves that 
a construction like this is inadmissible." Menabem then enters upon a refutation 
of a third opinion, according to which ^I(*l{< is itself compounded of two words 
and compared with n0^^3 (Job xxyi. 7), which some explain as though com- 
posed of ^^^ and no "without anything;" flVS*?]!*? (Cant. iv. 4) equal to ^r\ 
and flVfl "mound of edges "(?); and pKTI (Isa. Lxn. 24), decomposed simi- 
larly into *ni ^^^ pK *' habitation of sorrow." Menabem regards such expla- 
nations as a mere idle play on words, and denies absolutely the possibility of 
compounding words in this way in Hebrew. By a reference to 01*73*? (Exod. 
xxxn. 9) he shows that nO^*7D ^ * single word from a stem Ch^ , and pJOT is 
also one word, synonymous with HltttJ^O " ruins," while rWShH ^ * contrac- 
tion from nVfl*7t<n i ^ U9*?0 (Job xxxv. 11) from WiJ^Kip i going back to a 
stem ri^K , and here used in the sense of '* instruction " or ^* guidance." The 
tower of David to which the poet compares the neck of his beloved, was, it is 
natural to suppose, very high, so that it could be seen afar off and serve as a guide 
for travelers and wayfarers. Hence it is appropriately described as fl1^£)*7n*7 ^ J3 

• : - : T 

** built for teaching," i. e., for directing '' the dwellers of the land, the villagers 
and the wanderers." 

Consistent with himself, Mena^em, rejecting the Talmudical explanation of 
the puzzling Tl^DK (Gen. xli. 43), which makes the word a compound of 3K &n<i 
•p " merciful father," takes it as an imperative form of ^p^ in the sense of 
" bend the knee." With " abarakku," in Assyrian, the attempt to trace the word 
to Egjrptian origin, as is still done in the eighth edition of G^esenius, must of 
course be abandoned ; and it may yet be that scholars, especially those who, like 
Delitzsch, declare '* abarakku " to be a good Semitic word, will go back to the ex- 
planation given by Mena^em and, following him, by other writers of this and suc- 
ceeding periods. 

Incidental to a discussion of the above-referred-to W53^ O^tSHH nl3N5 
(Job XXXII. 19), Mena^em calls attention to the parallelismus memhrorum peculiar 
to Hebrew poetry and its value in interpreting words that might otherwise be ob- 
scure. " The half of the verse," he says, '^explains the other half, since the latter 
but repeats the sense of the former." He quotes the following as examples : Deut. 
xxxn. 2; Job xxxix. 16; Cant. iv. 12; Isa. vm. 13; xxvi. 6; xxvm. 28; 
XXXI. 6; xxxni. 21; xlhi. 16; Hos. vm. 18; Hab. i. 16. By application of 
the same principle he concludes that fllDN ^ *^© a^v© passage must mean 
** bags of wine." 

Three times^ Menabem quotes opinions of Jehuda Ibn Koreish only to 
refute them. Of these, the most interesting is the one in reference to the phrase 
nl3p*7 *73V t]1*?K {6^555 ^iVt) ( Jer. xi. 19). Menabem renders it " and I am 
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like a great lamb brought to the slaughter.'^ " But," he continues, '' Jehuda ben 
Koreish explains ril*7J< E^3D as though it were ftl*7Kl B^M and translates ' like 
a lamb and ox.' This necessitates the addition of a *) before the second word, 
and since it is identical, according to Koreish's opinion, with n^fl*7t< *1J{5^ 
(Deut. yn. 18), we would also have to insert a *) in the latter word between the ^ 
and the Q . Now we have no right whatever to do this, and must content our- 
selves with explaining words as they stand. Nor can it be claimed that the *) is 
here omitted, as is the case in rip*lD1 iTltDQ QIH (Exod.xxvra.l7), p^lO 
rHin^l ^1^ JiyOti^ (Exod. I. 2), and the like ; for in all these instances— Mena-' 
feem quotes also Exod. xxvn. 19 ; xxxix. 13 ; Deut. xxvn. 19— there is always 
one 1 at the end of the series, and, besides, even this is only permissible where 
there are at least three objects in juxtaposition, but never where there are only 
two. Hence the only possible translation of ftl*7K B^DD is "great lamb." 
When treating of Menabem's great opponent, Donash ben Labrat,* we shall have 
occasion to refer to the reply which the latter makes in defense of Koreish. 

i In the next number of H»bratoa. 
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SOME OBSEBVATIONS UPON TIKKUN SOPHEBIM. 

By Pbof. Henry M. Harman, D. D., LL. D., 
Diokinson College, Carlisle, Pft. 



The July (1887) number of Hebraica contains an important article on 
OnSID l)pr\ correction or emtndatum of the scribes, by Rev. Mr. Crane, of 
Princeton, N. J. The number of passages in the Hebrew Bible said to have been 
corrected by the scribes is eighteen, running from Genesis to Malachi. 

The author gives both what is stated to have been the original text of these 
passages, and also the present Massoretic reading, upon which he comments, and 
reaches the following conclusion : ^' If it be proven that the scribes have, in truth, 
made one single correction in the original writings in the places designated as 
Tikkun Sopherim, then their whole line of defense must fall to the ground ; for it 
is no longer entitled to the least credence, and the value of each Tikkun must be 
determined solely by the weight of evidence in its favor, in each individual case, 
totally irrespective of any statements or explanations handed down by personally 
interested scribes. Falsus in uno falsus in omnibus is a well-established prin- 
ciple of legal evidence for determining the credibility of witnesses, and it is 
equally applicable to the case in hand.'' 

This bears hard on the fidelity of the scribes, and if accepted in all its breadtti, 
it will throw great doubt on the correctness of the Massoretic text, and, indeed, on 
the Old Testament text in general, as nobody, in that case, can tell how many pas- 
sages the scribes have altered. We shall give the facts of the case as far as we 
know them, and then what seem to be the inferences to be drawn from them. 

The oldest reference made to passages of the Old Testament as corrected by 
the scribes, occurs in the Mechilta, a commentary embracing a number of chapters 
of the Book of Exodus, written down in Hebrew in the first half of the third cent- 
uryA The passages are found on Exod. xv. 7, and are only eleven in number, in 
the following order : (1) Zech, ii. 12 (A. V. 8); (2) Mai. 1. 13 ; (3) 1 Sam. m. 13 ; 
(4) Job VII. 20; (5) Hab. i. 12; (6) Jer. ii. 11; (7) Ps. cvi. 20; (8) Num. xi. 16; 
(9) 2 8am. XX. 1 ; (10) Ezek. viii. 17 ; (11) Num. xii. 12.a Another Jewish work, 
the Jalkut, belonging to the thirteenth century, gives the same emended passages ex- 
cept number 4 (Job. vii. 20). The 8\fre, a Jewish commentary on Numbers and 
Deuteronomy, written in tlie third century, gives only seven passages as corrected 

1 ThU In tb« <l»to MMlirnod hy Dr. Webor (•• Hyatemder Altsyn. Pal&st. Tbeol./' Leipzig, 1880), 
and About the duto iwittfiiad to it hy Dr. Ziini (**Gott«sdlenit Vortrttire der Juden/' pp. 46,7). 

I Tlia paMMMfMi Mro tftvon by lUlibl lir, AbnUmm Ueliror (** Ursohrlft und Uebersetsungen der 
Blbol/' llrealiiu, INft7, p. i»m, This ii the date MMlffned by Dr. Weber (*' AltSTn. PalA8t.TheoL,'* 
Lelpslff. Vt»^, P' »)' ttt Abmliiiiii Uolffttr, p. 809. 
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by the scribes, viz., numbers 1, 4, 10, 5, 7 and 11 of the Mechilta, without stating 
what the original reading was. In the Tanchuma^ a Jewish commentary on the 
Pentateuch, written in the ninth^ century, the number of the passages stated 
to have been corrected by the scribes, is considerably enlarged. In Greiger's list 
we find five emended passages more than we have in the Mechilta, making six- 
teen. These five passages are : Hosea. iv. 7 ; Job xxxii. 8 ; Gen. xvin. 22 ; 
Lam. in. 20 ; 2 Sam. xvi. 12. The Talmudists, according to Dr. Geiger, say but 
little respecting these emended passages. The reason he assigns is, that the cor- 
rected text had not yet obtained authority. In the Tracttxt Sopherim^ there is no 
mention of these passages. " On the contrary, the oldest Massora known to us, 
found in the manuscript of Odessa of the year 916, contains them. Here the 
expression Tikkun Sopherim ' correction of the scribes ' has become fixed, and the 
number of passages is definitely given as eighteen. These eighteen passages, 
which are indicated merely through single words and with which the original 
reading is not given, correspond for the most part with those of Tanchuma, only 
three of them being wanting, namely, Hosea rv. 7 ; Lam. ui. 20 and 2 Sam. xvi. 
12. On the other hand, one number which contains the passage, 1 Kgs. xn. 16, 
with its parallel passage, 2 Chron. x. 16, is reckoned as four, as each of them 
contams two corrections, and two are added, namely, Mai. i. 12, indicated by 
0**7*7PT0 1 *^^ ^^^' 8 or 9 by D^^DIp •. Finally, the Massora as we read it in our 
editions, both at the beginning of Numbers and on Ps. cvi. 20, gives also the 
number of eighteen words which have been corrected by the scribes. "^ 

Here the question arises, Who were the scribes that corrected the passages ? 
The Tanchuma states that it was done by the men of the Oreat Synagogue, that is, 
a coimcil of scribes in Jerusalem, consisting of one hundred and twenty mem- 
bers, the period of whose activity extended from Ezra to the death of the high 
priest Simon (B. C. 196), a period of about two hundred and fifty years.* But it 
will be remembered that the Tanchuma, named from its author, was written in 
the niiUh century after Christ, more than a thousand years after the close of the 
Great Synagogue that is said to have made the changes in the original readings of 
certain texts. Such a late statement does not appear to us to be worth much. 
The statement of a Christian writer of the eleventh or twelfth century respect- . 
ing original readings of passages in the gospels or changes that were made in 
the second century would have but little weight with us. Gutbir inserted in his 
edition of the Peshitto Syriac New Testament (Hamburg, 1664) the passage contain- 
ing the three heavenly witnesses (I John v. 7), and remarks in his critical notes : 
" Since it is known [sic I] that the Arians spared in this place neither the Greek 
text itself, nor the oriental versions, we have inserted this verse, wanting in other 



1 The date given by Dr. Zunz (" Gottesdienst Vortrftge der Juden," p. 287). 

t Written about the ninth century it would seem. Dr. Zunz, p. 877. 

s ** Urschrif t und Uebersetzungren der Bibel," by Rabbi Abraham Geiger, pp. 811, 312. 

« See Talmud Baba Batra, and FtLrst {** Ueber den Kanon/' pp. 21-28). 
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editions, from the notes of Tremellius." Does any biblical scholar now believe 
that the ori^^inal epistle of John contained that verse ? We at least hope not. 
Assertions of this kind are to be received with great caution. Now in regard to 
the number of the passages of the Old Testament said to have been corrected, 
there is no uniformity of statement, as we have already seen. Nor in the passage 
from the Mechilta quoted by Geiger, is there any mention made of corrections by 
the Great Synagogue. 

Let us now look at the passages said by Tanchuma to have been corrected by 
the Great Synagogue, in the light of the history of the text in those passages, to 
ascertain, if possible, whether the original text was in fact changed. We begin 
with Gen. xvin. 22, "And Abraham was still standing before Yahweh." The 
original reading is stated to have been, " Yahweh was still standing before Abra- 
ham.'' But we have proof that our present reading goes back to B. C. 830. For 
the Samaritan Pentateuch has the same order as the Massoretic text, . . OmSKI 

nin^ 0£37 ^^® LXX. has the same, 'Appaa/i 6i in j^ ianjKO^ hvavriov Kvpiov. 

The Targum of Onkelos has the same arrangement, ♦♦ Qlp Dm3N1 i ^^^ 

the Peshitto Syriac contains the same position, l^*r^ ^fO >39i^)o . In 

the BeresMth Bdbba, a commentary on Genesis written in the sixth^ century, we 
have the following respecting this passage : '*And they went towards Sodom ; but 
Abraham still stood before the Eternal. The latter is, according to B. Simon, a 
correction of the scribes; (for it cannot be well supposed) that the Shekinah 
waited for Abraham."^ This is the first reference to a correction of this text, and 
it rests on the statement of B. Simon, who, according to Dr. Zunz,^ lived about 
A. D. 166, that is about three hundred and fifty years after the close of the Great 
Synagogue ; so that, if the text in Genesis was corrected by these men, it must 
have been done before B. G. 880,^ the latest date to which we can assign the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch. The Hebrew manuscripts exhibit no variation of text in 
the passage.^ 

The next passage in order is Num. xi. 15, ''And let me not see my toretchedness^* 
(^njnD » emended, it is said, for *|njnD ^^V «^)» But our present reading is 
supported by the Samaritan Pentateuch, which has ^jlITIS « ^^^ LXX., which 
has n^ Kdiuoalv fiov; the Peshitto Syriac, which reads ^^ ^ ^^ nn my wretchedmesa; 
and Onkelos, who renders it ♦jlB^DD ^y 'niisery. No Hebrew MS. gives a differ- 
ent reading of the word.^ In Num. xii. 12, we have, '' Let her not be as one 
dead, of whom the flesh is half consumed when he cometh out of his mother's 
womb." In this passage it is alleged that ^QK his mother has been substituted 



1 This is the date assiflrned to it by Dr. Weber, ** Alteyn. PalAst. Theol.,*' p. xzlli, 

1 Dr. Auff. WUnsohe's German translation of " Bereshith Rabba,*' p. 288. 

» •* Gtottesdienst Vortrftge," p. 46. 

4 This is the date assi«med to it by De Wette, who is skeptical enouiph on all these points. 

• This is manifest from Doederlein's edition of the Hebrew Bible, aooompanied with a large 
ooUeotion of readings from the coUations of Kennlcott and De Rossi, Leipzig, 1708. 

• So far at least as noticed in Doederlein's edition. 
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'or *UOK <>wr mother; and nj^3 his flesh, for IJ^g^^ our flesh. But here again 
our Massoretic text is supported by the Samaritan Pentateuch, and substantially 
by the LXX., which has " her flesh," and " womb of mother," where " her " must 
be supplied from the context. The Peshitto Syriac has ''his mother " and '' his 
flesh." Here one of Kennicott^s MSS. has IJOK , and another, IJ^QK ; and two 
have 1J*U5^2 , showing that there were different readings of the text in early 
times. The number of alleged corrections in the Pentateuch — by counting Num. 
xn. 12, as two — is four ; and we see no good reason to believe that our Massoretic 
text does not give us the original reading. 

The next alleged correction in order in the Hebrew Bible, is 1 Sam. m. 13, 
the substitution of Qii7 'or ^ , making the passage read that the sons of Eli 
*' cursed themselves" (i. e., ''brought a curse upon themselves"), instead of 
*' cursing me " (that is, God). Here the LXX. reads KOKoXoyowrec ^ebv reviling €fod. 
The Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel agrees very well with the Hebrew text, while 
the Peshitto Syriac has, "His sons were treating with contempt the people" 
():i)fl^). One of Kennicott's MSS. reads ^ me, instead of OH*? them. The 
original reading here seems to be very doubtful. In the account of the wicked 
deeds of the sons of Eli, no mention is made of direct blasphemy. We see no 
good reason to think that the scribes would have changed ^ to QiY? in order to 
mitigate the crime of Eli^s sons. 

" It may be that Yahweh will look upon my aflfliction " (♦Jlj;^ » Knri ♦J^j^^), 
2 Sam. XYi. 12. Buxtorf remarks that " the Massorah in both places^ quotes this 

passage ; it is also reviewed in the book Tanchuma but in what word the 

correction consists they do not explain. The commentators also here make no 
mention of a correction,"^ etc. Now if the original reading was, " It may be that 
Yahweh will look with his eye C)J^J^2) and requite " etc., it is strange that there is 
in the whole Hebrew Bible no other similar construction as seeing with (one) eye; 
but we find the phrase, " With thine eyes (n^J^j;^) shalt thou behold " (Ps. xci. 8). 
And the reading K*thibh ♦JIJ^^ after HIO is similar to what we find in Gen. xxix. 
82, and also in other places, in which ^ is prefixed to a noun after this verb. If 
we take the Massoretic reading ♦JIJ^^ (K'thibh) and render it " upon my misery," 
giving to pj^ the same sense which Gresenius gives the word in Ps. xxxi. 11, 
which the context absolutely requires, we shall have no difficulty. The LXX. 
and the Peshitto Syriac agree well with this rendering, the former having h r§ 
Taireiv6aet, and the latter, ^^ gnSn u o upon my humiliation. The Targum of Jona- 
than ben Uzziel has " tears of my eye." In this passage the Hebrew MSS. give 
a variety of readings both as K'thibh and K'ri. 

"2b your tevUs, O Israel ; now see to thine own house, David. So Israel de- 
parted unto their Unts'^ (1 Kgs. xn. 16). Here the Massoretic text has *]**7nK^ 

1 That is where the lists of the words are given. 
1 ChaL Bab. Tal. Lex., ooL 888L 
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and V^ilN ) ^ ^V ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ (their) tente, said to have been corrected for 
*l*n*7J<*7 ^^^ VfYjN*? > ^ % Qods and to fet« (their) goda. In respect to these two 
words, the Hebrew MSS. present no variation from the Massoretic text. The 
LXX. reads, " To thy tents," and '* to his tents." The Peshitto Syriac has, " 2b 

iky terUs and every one went away to his own town or village (aiA-^^). The 

Targunf, *'2b thy village and to his village," The parallel passage to thia 

is found in 2 Chron. x. 16, in which the reading is the same. It seems to me in 
the highest degree probable that our Massoretic text gives the original reading ; 
for what sense would there be in the children of Israel exhorting each other to 
abandon Rehoboam and return to their gods ? Abandoning Rehoboam did not 
necessarily imply a revolt from the true God. But to what gods were they to 
return ? Jeroboam had not yet set up the calf (Apis) worship in Bethel and in 
Dan. Or was the author of Kings guilty of an anachronism which the scribes 
kindly corrected through an especial affection for the idolatrous ten tribes and 
apostates from the temple worship in Jerusalem ? Not very likely. 

"And, lo, they put the branch to their nose " (Ezek. rni. 17). On this pas- 
sage Gesenius remarks, under the word HIIDf , " In allusion to the custom of the 
Persians (Parsees), who adore the rising sun, holding in their left hand a bundle 
of twigs called ' Barsom.' " The context explains the matter. Ezekiel had seen 
in vision, in the Lord's house, twenty-five men with their backs turned towarda 
the temple of the Lord, and their faces toward the east, and they worstiiped the 
sun towards the east. Then the Lord commented on the doings of these men, 
and said, "And, lo, they put the branch to their nose." As these worshipers of 
the sun had turned their backs upon the temple of Yahweh, and were adoring the 
heavenly luminary, how could they be thrusting their myrtle twigs under the nose 
of Yahweh ? In this passage the LXX. expresses the sense in a general way : 
'icJov avTol Of fiVKTepi^ovrec. In the Peshitto Syriac the D£3N ^^ t^© Hebrew text is 
represented by "their nostrils;" and in the Targum, by "their nose." Two of 
Kennicott's MSS. read D£3N • 

" My people have changed their glory (m23) for that which doth not profit " 
(Jer. n. 11). Here it is alleged the original was ♦"1133 my gloi^. But the context 
does not suit this latter reading. The statement of the Massoretic text that God's 
people had exchanged their glory, i. e., God, honor and prosperity, for that which 
profiteth not— the idolatrous worship, with its bad consequences — makes good 
sense. The LXX. has ri)v d6^av aWov. The Peshitto Syriac, "My people have 
changed their honor for that which is without profit." The Targum has, " My 
people have left my service in which I was bringing them honor," etc. One of 
Kennicott's MSS. has ni2D • 

"As they were increased, so they sinned against me ; therefore will I change 
their glory into shame " (Hosea rv. 7). Here the original ♦t123 my glory is said 
to have been altered to the present reading DHIDD ^^^ glory. But the context 
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shows that our present reading is correct; and it is very unlikely that Grod would 
say, " I will change my glory into shame." The LXX. agrees with the Massoretic 
text, and the Peshitto Syriac has, ** They have turned their honor into shame," 
which is also the reading of the Targum. 

"Art thou not from everlasting, O Lord, my God, mine Holy One ? We shall 
not die" (Hab. 1. 12). According to Tanc/iwma, as given both by Babbi Levyi 
and Dr. Geiger,2 the original reading of jllOJ N*7 " we shall not die " was J<*7 
f\)iy " he will not die." The LXX. reads, ov fo^ airo^dvufiev. The Peshitto reads, 
" That we may not die^ thou art the Lord ;" that is, " thou art the Lord, so that 
we shall not die." " No codex has the reading jllOil "* (t^o^ s^alt die), that is, 
niDil N^ • ^0 Massoretic reading makes good sense, " Because thou art the 
eternal and holy God, we shall be saved." Quite in the same line is the language 
of Christ, ^' Because I live, ye shall live also." 

" For thus saith the Lord of hosts. After the glory hath he sent me imto the 
nations which spoiled you ; for he that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of his 
©y«i" )Ty (Zech. n. 8), said to have been corrected from ^yy my eye. But in both 
readings the reference is to the divine eye, so that the anthropomorphism is not 
avoided. The LXX. and the Peshitto Syriac have **lus eye." Two of Kennicott's 
MSS. read ♦J^j; my eye. 

" Ye said also. Behold, what a weariness is it I and ye have snuffed at (con- 
tenmed) it, sstith the Lord of hosts " (Mai. 1. 18). In this passage it is said that 
♦niN 1^ ^as been changed into IJIIN **» ^^^^ " y© ^ave snuffed at." We, how- 
ever, see nothing incongruous in our Massoretic text. In the previous verse the 
Israelites are charged with profaning the name of the Lord by saying that the 
table (the altar) of Yahweh is polluted, and the fruit thereof, even his meat, is 
contemptible, and ye have contemned it, (that is, the altar). The LXX. has '' I 
have blown them away," and the Peshitto Syriac, " thou hast blown upon it."^ 

*^ Why hast thou set me as a mark against thee so that I am a burden to my- 
self " (^^y), said to have been changed from *y^y to thecy i. e., a burden to thee (Job. 
YU. 20). But the Massoretic reading also in this passage, makes good sense and 
fits the context. The last part may be rendered, '^ Why hast thou (God) made me 
a mark (subject of attack) for thyself so that I am a burden to myself ?" The 
LXX. and the Syriac read, ^^ I am a burden to myself." 

" They found no answer, and yet had condemned Job " (Job xxxn. 8). In 
this passage it is aUeged that the original was Dil^Nil which was changed to 



1 ** Ctaaldftisohes Wdrterbuoh," vol. n., p. 664. 

t " Uraobrift und Uebereetz./' p. 810. 

s The Peshitto has > TffoVtl evidently a typoffraphlcal error for AnVil **n'muth.'* 

4 Doederlein's ed. Heb. Bib., with readings. 

s The unpointed text Drtnfin seems to have led astray both the LXX. and the Syriao trans- 
lators. The first takes it as first person singular, and the latter as second singular, with a pro- 
nominal afilx. 
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3VK ^^^ that the text read, '^ They condemned God.'' But the context certainly 
requires the Massoietic reading : " They had condemned Job," and this is the 
sense both of the LXX. and the Syriac, and the Hebrew MSS. show no deviation 
from the Massoretic text. 

*^Thus they changed their glory into the similitude of an ox that eateth 
grass," (Ps. CYi. 20). In this passage, it is alleged that the original hia glory 
11123 has been changed into DHIDD ^^^ glo^- It is true that the worshipers 
of the golden calf did— so far as men could — change the glory of Grod into the 
likeness of an ox, and the Fsahnist might have so expressed it, just as Paul says 
respecting the heathen that they '' changed the glory of the incorruptible Grod 
into an image made like to corruptible man," etc. (Bom. i. 23). But the Psahn- 
ist may have preferred a less direct statement and have written ^^ their glory (i. e. 
the glorious object of their worship) they turned into the likeness of an ox." In 
Gen. XXXI. 53 we have an instance of this indirect method of statement : " And 
Jacob swore by the fear of his father Isaac," that is the Almighty whom Isaac 
feared. But why should we suppose that the scribes changed the text ? If they 
had scruples about the statement that the glory of Grod had been turned into the 
likeness of an ox, why might not the Psalmist have had similar scruples ? Both 
the LXX. and the Syriac have " their glory," from which there is no deviation in 
the Hebrew MSS. 

" My soul hath them still in remembrance, and is humbled in me " (Lam. in. 
20). The change said to have been made in this passage is the substitution of 
^tifSii ^0^ *l(ifSii t^t ^ ^^ ^y ^^^ (^^) instead of thyself. This presupposes 
that the passage originally had an entirely different meaning from that given in 
the English Version. " Bemember (me) and bow thyself down to me," would be 
the rendering. The LXX. reads : Karado^^ax^oei en* ifik i ^xh fiov, which favors the 
Massoretic text. The Peshitto Syriac translates it : '' Renew (U^l) my soul in 
me," which presupposes the Massoretic reading in the word under discussion. 
The Hebrew MSS. give no variation of reading respecting the word. It is not 
Ukely that the verb fX)lif in the HYph'il form, with a transitive meaning, was used 
by Jeremiah to express God's bowing himself down. Besides, in the present passage, 
the word occurs but twice in the Hebrew Bible, viz., in "her house sinks down 
into death " (Prov. n. 18) ; and in " our soul is bowed down in the dust " (Ps. xliv. 
25). When God is called upon to hearken to men's wants, the language is, 
" Incline thine ear to me," Pss. xvn. 6 ; xxxi. 3, etc., or ** bow the heavens," etc. 
The HYphll of f^m is used in these passages. No good reason can be assigned 
for the rejection of the Massoretic reading. 

We conclude with the following reflections upon the whole subject : 

1. The statement that the scribes, that is, the men of the Great Synagogue 
(B. C. 444-196), made changes in the original text to remove anthropomorphisms 
or anthropopathisms, or any unseemly expressions, is not found imtil three hun- 
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dred and fifty years after the Great Synagogue. The list is not uniform, and the 
entile number, eighteen, is not given until about eleven hundred years after the 
close of this famous council of Jewish scholars. Besides this, the statement is 
too indefinite. No imprejudiced Christian scholar would consider statements of 
a similar character in reference to changes in the New Testament, of any value. 

Can any one believe that the men of the Great Council— said to be one hun- 
dred and twenty in number — deliberately voted to change what they believed 
Moses wrote ? Their reverence for the Torah would have prevented them from 
altering any well-established reading. Their motto was '* Put a hedge about the 
Law and make disciples." They were traditionists. Nor do we think they would 
have changed the language of the prophets in whose inspiration they believed. 
Various readings, no doubt, existed in different MSS. of the Hebrew Bible long 
before the time of Christ, and the School of Ezra may have labored in settling the 
Old Testament text. But were they less scrupulous than their later disciples, the 
Massorites, who would not correct manifest errors in the text, but simply indicated 
the corrections by marginal notes ? The men of the Great Synagogue and their 
followers in the subsequent ages, may have made some mistakes, it is true, in 
&eir textual criticism. 

Is there any good reason to believe that the Christians of antiquity changed 
any part of what they believed to be the original text of the New Testament ? 
Have the Mohammedans altered their Qoran ? 

These remarks will have but little weight with those critics who believe that 
£zra wrote a part of the Pentateuch, and that Deuteronomy was forged in the 
name of Moses, seven or eight centuries after that lawgiver ; and that various 
documents entering into the Pentateuch were worked over in the time of Ezra, or 
at an earlier period. In that case, why did they not throw out the passage in the 
Pentateuch which represents Aaron, their first great highpriest, as making a 
golden calf for idolatrous worship ? This fact in Aaron's history, gave the old 
masters in Israel the greatest amount of trouble.^ Neither have the scribes ex- 
punged from the text the blunder of Moses, nor the crimes of David and Solomon, 
nor the crimes and idolatries of the Israelitish people in general. Is there any 
other history in the world that can be compared in point of fidelity to that in 
the Bible, in which the vices and crimes of the people are so faithfully described 
by the pen of their own historians and so carefully preserved in their archives to 
&eir own infamy ? Well did Sir Isaac Newton remark that he f oimd more sure 
marks of truth in the Bible than in any profane book whatever. 

2. Passages of an anthropomorphic and of an anthropopathic character in 
ttie Hebrew Bible have certainly been allowed by the scribes to stand. Thus we 
have, ^^ They heard the voice of the Lobd God walking in the garden " (Gren. m. 
8) ; " He (God) kept him as the apple of his (God's) eye " (Deut. xxxn. 10) ; " He 



1 See Weber's "System Altsyn. Palftst. Theol.," pp. 20i-«. 
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ninneth upon him, even on his neck, upon the thick bosses of (the Almi^^ty^s) 
buckler " (Job xv. 26) ; '* And it repented the Lord that he had made man on 
the earth, and it grieved him at his heart" (Gren yi. 6). If such expressions as 
these, and others that might be named, the scribes have allowed to stand, it is 
not likely that they would have modified others that were not more offensive. 

3. The principle, fdUe in one, false in aU, cannot be safely applied, either in 
regard to human testimony or written documents. A witness may be unreliable 
in matters in which the truth militates against his own interests, while in other 
cases in which his self-interest is not affected, his testimony may be believed. A 
man may be insane on one subject and perfectly sane on all others. So far as 
pertains to the Old Testament scribes, it seems clear that they were too conscien- 
tious to make changes that would Himiniah Israel's disgrace or'augment his honor. 
In matters pertaining to the Deity, a zeal for his glory might be supposed to lead 
them to suppress what they thought derogatory to Ms character in the representa- 
tions of his actions given in Hebrew history. But we see no proof that anything 
of the kind was ever done. Pioue fraud had no place among the ancient Hebrews. 
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EGYPTIAN NOTES. 
By Prop. J. G. Lansing, D. D., 

New Brunswlok, N. J. 



I. BASHMTTBIC. 

The three different dialects of the Coptic language are called the Saidic, the 
Memphitic and the Bashmuric. The Saidic, as the name indicates, was the dia- 
lect of Upper or Southern Egypt. The Memphitic, as the name also indicates, 
was the dialect of the district of Memphis. The Bashmuric dialect was the 
dialect of the Delta, especially the Eastern Delta. But the origin of the term 
Bashmuric is not so eyident as the names in the other two cases. There is no 
place in the Delta by the name of Bashmur, or anything like it, to account for the 
origin of Bashmuric as applied to this dialect of the Coptic. This has been inves*: 
tigated and tested. The following is proposed, however, as furnishing perhaps a 
more satisfactory derivation and explanation of the term Bashmuric. 

Pass along the Delta in early spring, or when vegetation has nicely started. 
The owners of flocks and herds are going forth with them. Inquire of them 
where they are taking their flocks and herds. They reply Ipl^^^JiS = " Nabash- 



murahum ; '' that is, to pasture them. The 3 = ^^ na," is the Arabic prefix for the 



9 



first person plural. The ^ = " hum," is the Arabic suffix for the third person 
plural. This leaves the word ^^ a ■, = "Bashmur." The j = "ba," is the 
Bashmuric or Coptic definite article n I or n. We have left, then, the noun 



= " shamar," which means pasture, shepherding place. The word is stiU applied 
to the pasturing fields and plains of the Eastern Delta to-day. This throws light 
upon the origin of the shepherds and inhabitants of the Eastern Delta. They 
were descendants of the Hyksos, the Arabian shepherd kings. Confirmatory of 
this we find far more Semitic words in the Bashmuric than in the other Coptic 
dialects. Does not the Coptic and Arabic VT^ = " shamar," to pasture, shepherd, 
give also some added light and force to the corresponding Hebrew *llOt£^ ? 
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n. THE EGYPTIAN NAME OF JOSEPH. 

The Egyptian name given to Joseph by Pharaoh, as recorded in G^en. xu. 46, 
has received the following transliterations and interpretations :— 
Hefyrew: tliJIfQ HJfiV = "Safnath Paanaah." 
Septuagint: ^ovdofi^vijx = " Psonthomphanek." 
Vulg(xU: " Salvator Mundi Savior of the World.'' So others. 

Optic: ^OJI^OOjJLL y^Si/(HK = "Psonthom Phanek." 

larguniy Syriac, and Others: "A Bevealer of Secrets." 

Oeseniiis: " The Supporter or Preserver of the Age." 

Others: " The Food of life," or " of the Living." 

Benotrf and Budge: " t'eft-ent-pa-an;t " = "Store-house of the House of Life." 

Brugsch: " Governor of the District of the Place of Life." 

For convenience sake we may begin at the end of the name, going backwards. 

1st. " Paan;f'' As the Hieroglyphic and Coptic show, and as nearly all are 
agreed, the last or second part of Joseph's name, tliJI^Q ^ ^^> in the old Egyptian, 
<' pa an;f" '' P&i" as shown by the Coptic, is here the masculine definite article 

"the," the Coptic JT t or TT. "An;t:" is "life" or "living one." 
Brugsch, in this connection, in his Egypt under the Phara4)h8^ vol. II., p. 266, 
makes it " life." But in Records of the Past^ Brugsch translates, in a Delta in 
scription of the time of the Hebrews, the same expression "pa an;^)" as "the 
Living One," and refers it to God. And so, with good reason, we would render it 
here. )Ve have the corresponding Hebrew expression in ^n *7i< a*id D^fl IfiD • 
2d. ro = "nath" in Safnath. The old Egyptian was "ent." So Renouf, 
Budge, and others. The Coptic has preserved for us the force and significance of 

this old Egyptian word or particle "ent." The Coptic is ^/| / t = 
" ente," and signifies the particle " of," or " of " the sign of the Genitive case or 
construct state. So it is used not only in Coptic but in old Egyptian inscriptiona. 
In the Hieroglyphic this particle was used between a noun and a verb. In the 
Coptic it is used between two nouns. This old Egyptian "ent" throws light 
upon, or perhaps indicates something as to, the origin of the Hebrew HK ; ^* fi^M 
Gen. rv. 1, "I have gotten me a man" HK = "o/»" not |p = "from" (A. V.), 
or Dj; = **with" (RV.). 
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8d. Q)[ = " Saf ," not " Zaph," as in the A. V. There has been more discus- 
sion in regard to the meaning of this part of the name. But upon examining the 
Hieroglyphic Lexicon or Vocabulary of Pierret, it is strange to see how there can 
be any doubt as to the word and its meaning. Pierret gives as follows :— 






= "sefi," "sif '» = 



"child," "son," etc. 

»2fils," "2 sons," and 



.^^= 



^sef-sen." 



i-^^. 



, to 0^ X 



";teb," corresponds, in the Bhind papyrus. 
"sa" = "Alius," "son." 
The precise correspondence between the old Egyptian "Sef," "Sefi," "Sif," 
and this Hebrew £)>f , as the first part of the old Egyptian name of Joseph, is 

: T 

evident. " Saf ," therefore, means " son ;" and the old Egyptian name of Joseph 
means, therefore, " Son of the Living One," i. e., Qod. 
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OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESSIANIOALLY APPLIED 
BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE. 

By Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

AUeertieny Oity, Pa. 



V. 

Isaiah. 

Lni. 4. See under Gen. xlix. 10. 

6. *' But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our in- 
iquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with his stripes 
we are healed." See under Ln. 13. 

''But he was wounded," etc. Bay Huna said, in the name of Babbi Acha: 
The sufferings are divided into three parts, — one for David and the Patri- 
archs ; one for the generation of the destruction (i. e., for Israel in the exile); 
and one for the Messiah, of whom it is said, " Yet have I set my king " (Ps. 
n. 6).— FaUfcut in loco. 

6. "And the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all." 

The congregation of Israel said to the Holy One, blessed be he I Lord of the 
universe I for the sake of the Law, which thou hast given to me, and which is 
called a source of life, shall I ever enjoy thy light ? What is the meaning of 
** in thy light shall we see light " (Ps. xxxvi. 9) ? It denotes the light of the 
Messiah ; as it is said, "And God saw the light, that it was good " (Gren. i. 4). 
This teaches that the Holy One, blessed be he I had already respect to the 
generation of the Messiah and to his works, before the creation of the world, 
and that he preserved that first light under the throne of his glory for the 
Messiah and his age. Satan pleaded before the Holy One, blessed be he I and 
said : Lord of the universe, for whom is the light preserved under the throne 
of glory? The Holy One answered: For him who is to overthrow and to 
shame thee. Satan said : Let me see him I The Holy One said : (Dome and 
see him I When he saw him he trembled and fell upon his face and said : 
Yes, truly, that is surely the Messiah who will throw me and all idolatrous 
nations into hell; for it is said, " He will swallow up death in victory; and 
the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all faces " (Isa. xxv. 6). In that 
hour the nations gathered together and said before the Holy One, blessed be 
he I Lord of the universe, who is he in whose hands we are to fall ? What is 
his name ? What is his nature ? The Holy One replied : Ephraim, Messiah, 
my righteousness— is his name ; he exalts his light and that of his generation, 
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and gives light to the eyes of Israel, and redeemeth his people. No nation or 
tongue can stand before him ; for it is said, '' The enemy shall not exact upon 
him, nor the son of \irickedness afiOict him'' (Ps. lxxxix. 22). All his ene- 
mies and adversaries shall fear him and go back before him ; as it is said, 
"And I will beat down his foes before his face " {v. 23). Even the streams 
will run before him into the sea ; as it is said, '' I will set his hand also in the 
sea, and his right hand in the rivers " (v. 26). When they flew, the Holy 
One, blessed be he I began to stipulate with him (the Messiah). He said to 
him: The sins of those who are treasured up beside thee will bring thee 
under a yoke of iron, and make thee like this calf, whose eyes are dim, and 
will torment thy spirit with unrighteousness ; and because of transgression 
thy tongue will cleave to the roof of thy mouth. Dost thou accede to this ? 
Messiah rejoined before the Holy One, blessed be he ?-— Lord of the universe, 
perhaps this trouble is for many years ? The Holy One, blessed be he I re- 
plied : By thy life and the life of thy head, a week have I decreed upon thee 
(Dan. IX. 27). If it grieve thy soul, I will expel or afflict thee now. He 
replied before him : Lord of the universe, with heartfelt gladness and with 
heartfelt joy I take this upon myself, on condition that not one of Israel 
shall perish ; and that not only those that are alive shall be saved in my days, 
but also those that are hid in the dust ; and not only the dead shall be saved 
in my days, but also those dead who died from the time of the first Adam 
until now ; and not these only, but also those who have been prematurely 
bom ; and not only these, but also all that are in thy mind to create and have 
not yet been created. Thus I consent, and on these terms I take this office 
upon myself,— YdUcut on Isaiah lx. 1. 

LI V. 5. " For thy Maker is thine husband." 

" This month shall be unto you " (Exod. xn. 2) ; this is like jmto a king who, 
at his betrothal, consigns to his bride only a few gifts. But when he married 
her he consigned to her so many gifts as is becoming a husband. In the same 
manner, this world is a bride, as it is said, "And I will betroth thee unto me 
for ever" (Hos. n. 19); but he only gave to them the moon, as it is said, 
" This month shall be unto you." But in the days of the Messiah they will 
be married, as it is said, "For thy Makier is thine husband ;" and then M 
will give them everything, as it is said, "And they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as 
stars for ever and ever" (Dan. xn. S),—M%dra8h on Exodus xii. 22, sect. 15. 

11. " Behold, I will lay thy stones with fair colors, and lay thy foundations 

with sapphires." 

On the words, " This month shall be unto you " (Exod. xii. 2), the Midrash 
remarks that, in the future, God will make ten new things. The fifth is that 
Jerusalem will be built with sapphires, as it is said, " Behold, I will lay," etc., 
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and "I will make thy windows of agates, and thy gates of carbuncles, and aU 
thy borders of pleasant stones " (Isa. uv. 12). And these stones will shine 
like the sun, and the nations of the world will come and rejoice in the glory 
of Israel, as it is said, '^ And the gentiles shall come to thy light " (t&id., lx. 8). 
—Midrash on Exodus xn. 2, sect. 15. 

LVn. 16. "For the spirit should faU before me, and the souls which I have 
made." 

Babbi Hiya, the son of Tanchum, or as others say, in the name of Babbi Yo- 
chanan, interpreted our passage thus : King Messiah shall not come till all 
the souls are brought into existence which were included in the divine plan 
at the creation. And these are the souls which are indicated in the book of 
the first man ; for it is said, *' This is the book of the generation of Adam " 
(Gren. V. 1). — Jiiidraah on Kohelelh or Ecdeaiastea i. 6 ; on Oenesia v. 1, sect. 24 ; 
Talm. Tebamoth, fol. 62, col. a; fol. 63, col. 2.i 

lilX. 16. *^ Yea, truth faileth ; and he that departeth from evil maketh himself a 
prey." 

We have the teaching, Babbi Judah said, in the generation in which the Son 
of David shall come, the house of assembly will be for fornication, and Galilee 
shall be in ruins, and Gaban laid waste ; and the men of Gabul shall go from 
city to city, and shall find no favor. And the wisdom of the scribes shall 
stink, and they that fear sin shall be despised, and the face of that generation 
shall (shamelessly) be as that of a dog; truth shall faU, as it is said, '' Yea, 
truth faileth." What is the meaning of "Yea, truth faileth"? Those of 
the house of Bav say that she shall be made into droves (i. e., divided among 
opposing schools or parties), and thus go away. What is the meaning of " He 
that turns from evil will be regarded as a fool " ? Those of the house of 
Babbi Shilah say, Everyone that departeth from evil shall be counted a fool 
by the world.— Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 97, col. 1 ; cf. also Midrash on Song of 
Solomon, 2:13. 

16. "And he saw that there was no man, and wondered that there was no 

intercessor." 

Babbi Yochanan said, "The Son of David will come only in a generation 
which is either wholly guiltless or wholly guilty ; for concerning the former 
it is written, " Thy people shall be all righteous, they shall inherit the land 
forever" (Isa. lx. 21), and concerning the latter it is written, "And he saw 
that there was no man," etc., and it is added, " For mine own sake, even for 
mine own sake, will I do it" (Isa. XLViii. 11).— Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 98, 
col. 1; Tdlkut in loco. 

17. " For he put on righteousness as a breastplate, and an helmet of salvation 



1 In the latter passages it reads " Son of David." 
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upon his head ; and he put on the garments of vengeance for clothing, and 
was clad with zeal as a cloak.'' 

** He hath clothed me with the garments of salvation '' (Isa. lxi. 10). There 
are seven garments which the Holy One, blessed be his name I has put on 
since the world began, or will put on before the hour when he will visit with 
his wrath the godless Edom. When he created the world he clothed himself 
in honor and glory ; for it is said, " Thou art clothed with honor and glory " 
<Fs. ciY. 1). When he showed himself at the Bed Sea he clothed himself in 
migesty; for it is said, "The Lord reigneth; he is clothed with majesty" 
<Ps. xcni. 1). When he gave the law he clothed himself with might; for it 
is said, "Jehovah is clothed with might, wherewith he hath girded himself " 
(Ps. xcni. 1). As often as he forgave Israel its sins he clothed himself in 
white ; for it is said, " His garment was white as snow " (Dan. vn. 9). When 
he punishes the nations of the world he puts on the garments of vengeance, 
as it is said, "He put on the garments of vengeance for clothing, and was 
clad with zeal as a cloak " (Isa. lix. 17). He will put on the sixth robe when 
the Messiah is revealed. Then will he clothe himself in righteousness ; for it 
is said, " For he put on righteousness as a breastplate, and an helmet of sal- 
vation on his head" (ibid,). He will put on the seventh robe when he pun- 
ishes Edom. Then will he clothe himself in red ; for it is said, " Wherefore 
art thou red in thine apparel ? " (Isa. LXin. 2). But the robes with which he 
will clothe the Messiah will shine from one end of the world to the other ; for 
it is said, "As a bridegroom who is crowned with his turban, like a priest" 
(Isa. LXI. 10). And the sons of Israel will rejoice in his light, and will say, 
Blessed be the hour when the Messiah was bom ; blessed the womb which 
bore him ; blessed the eyes that were counted worthy to see him. For the 
opening of his lips is blessing and peace ; his speech is rest to the soul ; the 
thoughts of his heart confidence and joy ; the speech of his lips pardon and 
forgiveness ; his prayer like the sweet-smelling savor of a sacrifice ; his sup- 
plications holiness and purity. O, how blessed is Israel for whom such a lot 
is reserved ; for it is said, " How great is thy goodness which thou hast laid 
up for them that fear thee" (Ps. xxxi. 19).— Pcaifcta (ed. Buber), p. 149, 
col. 1. 

- 19, 20. " So shall they fear the name of the Lord from the west, and his 
glory from the rising of the sun. When the enemy shall come in like a flood, 
the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against him. And the Bedeemer 
shall come to Zion, and unto them that turn from transgression in Jacob, 
saith the Lord." 

Babbi Jochanan said : If thou seest a generation whose prosperity is gradually 
diminishing, look out for him (i. e., the Messiah); for it is said, "And the 
afflicted people thou wilt save " (2 Sam. xxn. 28). If thou seest a generation 
♦6 
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overwhelmed with great calamities as with a flood, look out for him ; for it ia 
said, " When the enemy," eto,— Talmud Safihedrin^ fol. 97, col. 2. 

LX. 1. ^' Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee." 

Tarffum: Arise, shine, O Jerusalem, for the time of thy redemption is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is revealed upon thee. 

If you are careful in observing the lighting the lamps, I will let shine for you 
a great light in the future, as it is said, "Arise, shine ; for thy light is come." 
—Midrash on Numbers vin. 2, sect. 16. 

2. " For, behold, the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the 

people ; but the Lord," etc. 

A Sadducee once asked Babbi Abuhu, When will Messiah come ? He replied, 

When darkness will cover your people. Why dost thou curse me ? asked the 

other. The Babbi answered. The Scripture says, " For behold, the darkness 

shall cover," etc. — Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 99, col. 1. 

God will bring darkness over the nations ; but to the Israelites he will give 

light; as it is said, "For behold, the darkness," etc.— Midrash on Exodu8 x. 

23, sect. 14. 

3. See under LIV. 11. 

21. See under LIX. 16. 

LXI. 6. "And strangers shall stand and feed your flocks ; and the sons of the 
alien shall be your ploughmen," etc. 

A teacher of Elijah's school said : Once I went from place to place, and I 
found an old man who said to me. What will become of the nations of the 
world in the days of the Messiah ? I said to him. My son, every nation and 
every kingdom that had persecuted and mocked Israel shall see the blessing 
of Israel, and shall return to their dust and have no share in life ; for it is 
said, " The wicked shall see it and be grieved " (Ps. cxii. 10). But every na- 
tion and every kingdom that did not persecute and mock Israel will come in 
the days of the Messiah ; for it is said, "And strangers shall stand," etc. ; but 
" ye shall be named the priests of the Lord " (Isa. lxi. Q),—TdUcut on JSxod. 
xn. 48. 

10. See under LIX. 17. 

LXin. 2. See under LIX. 17. 

4. " The day of vengeance is in my heart," etc. 

Babbi said : [The days of the Messiah will be] 366 years, according to the 

number of the days of the sun ; for it is said, " The day of vengeance is in my 

heart, and the year of my redeemed Ls come."— ToZmwd Sanhedrin^ fol. 99, 

col. 1. 

See also under Ps. xc. 16. 

Babbi Saul, of Nava, said, in the name of Babbi Simeon : If someone aska 
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thee, when the time of redemption comes, reply, *' The day of vengeance is in 
my heart." Thus it is written.— Ifidros/i on EcclesiasUs xn. 10. 

16. ** For thou art our father ; for Abraham has not known us, and Israel 

acknowledges us not ; thou, O Lord, art our father, oxa redeemer of old is thy 
name." 

Babbi Samuel, the son of Nachmani, said, in the name of Babbi Jonathan : 
What is the meaning of, "' For thou art our father," etc.? In the Messianic 
future, the Holy One, blessed be he I will say to Abraham, Thy children have 
sinned. He will reply : Let them be blotted out, by reason of the holiness of 
thy name. The Lord will then say: I will address myself to Jacob, who, 
having experienced trouble in rearing his children, will perhaps intercede for 
them. He said to them. Thy children have sinned. He replied, Let them be 
blotted out, by reason of the holiness of thy name. He will say. There is no 
rationality in old people, and no counsel in young ones. He will then say to 
Isaac, Thy children have sinned. He will then reply. What ! My children and 
not thine ? When, in their eagerness, they said, " We will do and hear," thou 
didst call them, " Israel is my first-bom son " (Exod. rv. 22) ; and now they 
are my children and not thine I What is the extent of their transgression ? 
How many are the years of man ? Seventy, take off twenty, during which no 
punishment is inflicted,^ and there remain fifty. Take off twenty-five more 
that are spent in sleep, and there remain twenty-five. Take off half of these 
for the time spent in prayer, eating and relieving nature, and there remain 
twelve and a half. These few years of sin, if thou wilt bear them alone, 
well ; if not, let half be borne by me, and half by thee. Or shouldest thou 
say that I am to bear them all alone, behold, I have offered myself sacrificially 
unto thee. At this they will say (to Isaac), ''Thou art our father." But 
Isaac will say. Instead of praising me, praise the Holy One, blessed be he I 
They will then raise their eyes on high, and say, ''Thou, O Lord, art our 
father, our redeemer of old is thy name."— TaZm. Shahbath, fol. 89, col. 2. 

LXIV. 4. " Neither hath the eye seen, O God, beside thee." 

Babbi Tochanan said : All the prophets prophesied only with reference to the 
days of the Messiah ; but as regards the world to come, " Eye hath not seen, 
O GU)d, beside thee," etc.— Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 99, col 1. 



1 Only those who were above that a^re died in the wilderness (Num. zly. 29). 
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THE OUNEIFOEM INSOEIPTION IN THE TUNNEL OF NEGUB. 

By Hugo Wincklbb, Ph. D., 

Berlin, Germany. 



In a tunnel in the neighborhood of Negub, on the Zab river, Layard (Nineveh 
and iU Eemains, I. 81, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 616) found a slab upon which 
an inscription was engraved. The text has been published by him in his In^ 
scriptions, plate 35, but in a very mutilated condition. It would be impossible to 
make anything out of the inscription if a recent find did not give the necessary 
material. 

Brit. Mus. 81-^7. 219 (seal of Esarhaddon) contains the following (only con- 
cocted^) genealogy of Esarhaddon : 
8. A§SAr-ab5-iddin-na, etc. 

27. apal Sin:al)i-ir-ba, etc. 
apal §am-ukln, etc. 

29. li-ip-li-pi da-ru-u Sa Bfl-ib-ni apal 
A-da-si §ar inatuAMr « 

30. pir'u Pal. Bf. KI ( A§§ar) Sii-ku-ru ? ? — 
u-tu ki-§it-ti 9a-a-ti. 



K. 2801 A§§<ir-ab(-iddina 

apal Sin-ahi-irba apal §am-ukin, etc. 
lib-lib-bi Sarrd-ti §a Bfl-BA (ibni or IbuS 
or bani) §ar 

nifttu A§§iir kiki.§it-[ti ^a-a-ti] Pal. Bl. 
KI. (ASSilr). 



A. H. 82 : 7-14 no number (cylinder of Saosduchinos) . 

Sama§-5um-ukin....apal A5§dr-&bi-iddina TUB. TUB (liplipi) Sin- 

&bi-irbd, etc lip-pal-pal §arru-ukin etc Sarru-u-ti da-ru-u §a Bfl-ba- 

ni (sic !) apal A-da-si pir*u Pal. Bi. KL (ASSAr). 

This genealogy was concocted only during the reign of Esarhaddon.^ It was 
to give the Sargon dynasty, which had simply usurped the throne, the necessary 
line of ancestors: for Bfl-bani and Adasi must be looked upon as the ancestors of 
a dynasty which ruled in primeval times.^ A similar statement is never found 

1 Bee the introduction to my edition of the Sargon insoriptionB, which will Boon leave the 
press. 

s I hope to speak more fully of this upon another occasion. 
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before the time of Esarhaddon. This gives us a clew as to who the builder of 
the tunnel of Negub was, for on the fifth line of the inscription the name A-da-si 
can be clearly made out. Before that we must read Bll-BA (= ibni, bani). Ac- 
cording to the above it becomes probable that the inscription is the work of Esar- 
haddon. His name, it is true, is now lost : but at the end we must centainly read 
apal Sin-fib^ [irb^ , so that there can be no doubt as to the author of the inscrip- 
tion. 

I shall now give the transcription and translation of what I have recon- 
structed from the publication of Layard. 

L. 3 apal Sin-&bi [irU 

4 Sarru rabd Sarru] dan-nu §ar kiSiati 
gar matu ASSiir apal Sami-ukin Sar 
mfttu ASgilr Sakkanak Ka-dingir-KI. 
(Babili) lar I mf. [Ku. (Sumfn) u Akkadi 

5. ? li.ip-li.[pi] Bfl-BA 

(ibni) apal A-da-si Sar ™*t" ASSiir 

Ki-Sitti [^a-a-ti 

6 biritu bu-tuk(?)-ti Sa A§lAr 

na^ir-apli rubu a-lik pa-[na 

7 iS-]tu ki-rib ^^^ Zaban fli 

ta-mir-ti W" Kal-bi- uSabru-u ? 

Translation: Esarhaddon son of Sennacherib, the great, the powerful 

king, king of the hosts, king of Assur, son of Sargon, king of Assur, suzerain of 

Babylon, king of Sumir and Accad (of the) decendants of Bil-ibni, son of 

Adasi, king of Assur ? 

6. A canal and tunnel which Asur-na^ir-pal, a prince who lived before my 

time, had caused to be dug from the bed of the Zab to the reservoir of Kalbi 

The remark of Layard (loc. cit.) that the whole intention of the builder was to 
lead the water of the Zab to Nimrud (Kalbi) or to the surrounding plain, agrees 
exactly with the contents of the inscription. 
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Mr. Crane on Tikkon Sopherlm. — Mr. Crane, in writing on the Tikkun So- 
pherim, should have known that in my ^' Prolegomena Critica in Yetus Testa- 
mentum Hebraicum,'^ pp. 87, 88, 1 have gathered together all the literature upon 
that subject. He must know at least of Geiger's " Urschrift und Uebersetzungen 
der Bibel." From the great work of Ch. D. Ginsburg, " The Massora compiled 
from Manuscripts,'' vol. II. (London, 1883), p. 710, he could have learned that 
among the Massorites themselves differences about the OHSID PpH existed. 

Hermann L. Strack, 

Berlin. 



Prononeiation of TX)TV* — Concerning the original pronunciation of the divine 
name JT^JT ) ^^ writer has been accustomed to instruct his classes as follows: 
Though the original vowels belonging to H^H^ ^^^ nowhere given in the Old 
Testament, a contracted form of the name, which has vowels, exists, at the close 
of certain proper names, ^nntV » liTlfON > IfTl^* » ®te. In the case of other 
words, a similar contracted ending represents an uncontracted original form, hav- 
ing vowels as well as consonants, as ;— inflB^* > Exod. xxxiv. 8 ; Josh. v. 14, et. 
al., )tlDtif\^ Gen. xvm. 2, et. al., for HinhB^* i 2 Sam. xv. 32, et. al. Assum- 
ing that similar contracted forms proceed from corresponding uncontracted forms, 
^iT^ must represent an original rOtV ; or, allowing n to close the first syllable 

JT v-:|- 

iTi)iV • Cf . the form fl* foimd in Ps. Lxvin. 6, and elsewhere. To recapitulate — 
rhiT contracts to !|n^ in inHW , etc. ninilC'* contracts to irWlB^* ; hence 
TX\\V or TX\\V is ^® wywdtd original. 

Charles Rurtjs Brown, 

Newton Centre^ Mass, 



The de Sarzee Inscriptions. — The following interesting summary is taken 
from a dissertation (for the doctorate) prepared by Ira M. Price, Ph. D., Morgan 
Park, HI., and presented to the Philosophical faculty, University of Leipsic : 

'^ M. £mest de Sarzee entered upon official duty as consul of the French gov- 
ernment at Bosrah in January, 1877. He had had the advantage of experience in 
desert life — several years in Egypt and in Abyssinia. In Egypt, especially, he 
had acquired a fondness for the study of antiquities. His new position in the 
midst of the empires of the past, in the midst of the ruins of the almost fabu- 
lous civilizations of 3000 years ago, fanned this flame into action, and pushed him 
out into the fields of treasures. His zeal and true devotion to the interests of 
science, and most of all his indomitable energy in pushing to realization his 
cherished hopes, set a most worthy example before the consuls of all civilized, 
all enlightened and educated peoples. The beginning of the discoveries was 
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almost contemporaneous with his arrival in the country. Within two months, 
he began his expedition into lower Chaldea. From March 5th to June 11th, 
1877, he conducted his first campaign. February 18th to June 9th, 1878, 
marked his second tour. Upon his return to Paris in July, 1878, the exhibition 
of his discoveries aroused great enthusiasm and he was again sent to Bosrah. 
A third trip was made in January, 1880, and continued three months, during 
which time some of his most important discoveries were made. He undertook 
a fourth compaign November 12th, 1880, to March 15tb, 1881. On his return to 
France in May, 1882, he was made ' Correspondent de Tlnstitute de France,' and 
the fruits of his discoveries were deposited in the Louvre. It was also, at once, 
decided to publish the results of these excavations for the benefit of scholars at 
large. 

'^The point of M. de Sarzec's excavations lay in Chaldea, at Tello, about 
three or four days from Bosrah, about sixty miles north of Mugheir, forty-five 
miles east of Warka, and five east of Hatt-el-Hai, a canal connecting the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers. The ruins, or hills, of Tello are about four miles long, 
located in the midst of a morass which owes its origin to the numerous branches 
of this canal. In this hill, Tello, which Rassam once visited, near the north-west 
end, de Sarzec made his most important discovery. He lay bare a temple, 
whose outer wall presents the form of a parallelogram about 175 feet long, by 
100 broad. The angles point toward the four points of the compass, contrary to 
the position of the pyramids of Egypt, whose sides occupy this position. This 
temple, as those of Chaldea and Babylonia in general, was found to stand on a 
mound sixteen to twenty feet high. The outer wall is five feet thick, buUt of 
bricks one foot in length and breadth, cemented together with bitumen, and 
bearing the inscription or name, Gu-de-a. After exposing the walls, de Sarzec 
pushed his way through the doors and windows into this structure. The first 
room into which he entered has a basal measure of 55 x 65 feet. In this room 
he found nine headless statues of dioryte, a large number of fragments of vases, 
and remnants of various other kinds of Chaldean art. In the entire palace he 
found thirty-six rooms of different forms and sizes. In most of them something 
of real interest was discovered. Especially noteworthy was a discovery, made 
here in 1877, of two terra-cotta cylinders, each twenty-four inches in length by 
twelve inches in diameter. Each of these remarkable cylinders contains about 
2000 lines of inscriptions. 

''The inscriptions included in the discoveries of de Sarzec are of several 
kinds. They evidently belong to quite different periods of history. Of those 
published in 'D^couYertes en Chald^e,' Livraison*!, plate 2, Nos. 1 and 2 exhibit 
a very rude specimen of writing, rather hieroglyphic than cuneiform. Plates 8 
and 4 give us a better style, not so rude, but still preserving the general outline 
of the same signs that can be seen on plate 2. On plate 7, No. 2, enlarged on 
plate 8, is found a very bold linear form of writing, exhibiting some very ancient 
forms, e. g. ^ in an original O- ^ the so-called Gudea-insciption, plates 16- 
19, the style of writing has reached an artistic nicety. The lines which charac- 
terize the other inscriptions just mentioned, are beginning in a few cases to give 
way to a narrow wedge. In the small inscriptions of plate 29, the wedge is dis- 
tinctly seen, especially in No. 1. Further, all these forms of writing, from the 
rudest down to the most artistic, let us into the secret of the origin of a large 
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nmnber of signs, whose original form and meaning hitherto has been enveloped 
in uncertainty. 

*' From a disregard of the question of the direction of writing and reading, the 
question of the origin of the signs has in the past been forced to carry double 
difficulties. From the discoveries of de Sarzec the original direction of writing 
and reading may be considered as settled beyond a question. The attempt to 
explain the origin of the signs, by taking them in the positions in which we find 
them in the later Babylonian and Assyrian, as read from left to right, meets with 
failure in almost every case. On this ground Houghton set forth his explana- 
tions, rather guesses, of a large number of signs. In several of his solutions he 
resorted to a method which should have set him on the right track, viz.: that of 
setting the signs upright. To a close observer there had been abundant evidence 
of this primitive direction of writing and reading long before de Sarzec's discov- 
eries. In the works of Dorow and Ker Porter are found figures of seals with 
inscriptions in these early characters. The lines of writing read, as in de Sarz6C» 
downwards. This is distinctly shown by the position of the mythical figures at 
their sides. The perpendicular lines also progress from right to left, as do the 
Semitic languages in general (except Ethiopic). The language of the inscrip- 
tions is the so-called Sumerian or Akkadian, in its very earliest forms. It is 
further, as distinguished from later productions, hnilingual. It is written in 
what seems to be purely ideographic characters, with no trace whatever of what 
are called dialectical differences. A large number of very small inscriptions in 
the same language are found in I B. 1-5 ; also, the unilingual inscriptions of 
Hanmiurabi, the language on many of the seals in the magnificent catalogue of 
the collection of de Clercq, several published seals of the British Museum, and 
many of the tablets published by Strassmaier, belong to about the same class. 
The contents surpass in amount and extent those of all other similar inscrip- 
tions. They seem to be principally dedicatory memoirs to the building of tem- 
ples. The pantheon is taken up, and each god assigned his place, with his pecul- 
iar relations to men. The sources of the materials, the methods of transportation, 
and the purposes for which these materials were used in the building of the tem- 
ples, are all recorded with a nice accuracy. Of the great theme of late Ajssyrian 
history, such as wars, subjugations, very little is said. Together with Magan 
and Melu^b^ ^^^ mentioned a large number of geographical points, throwing 
much light upon the geography of these old countries. The work already done 
[July, 1886] on these inscriptions embraces a few scattered translations of the 
smaller and less difficult ones, principally by French Assyriologists. These have 
been published, for the most part, in their own journals. Although these have 
been very fragmentary, they have been, by no means, devoid of results. They 
have merely intimated what a mine of information is yet to be derived from an 
exhaustive study of these inscriptions." 

The author gives about twenty pages, text, translation and glossary, of " The 
Gudea Inscription " (plates 16-19). A complete work, including the Transcrip- 
tion, Transliteration, and, as far as possible, the Translation, Glossary and Sign- 
list, of the published inscriptions of de Sarzec, is promised at an early date. 
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WICKES' TBEATISE ON HEBBEW ACCENTUATION.* 



This is really a contiiiuation of a work published by the same author in 1881, 
on the accentuation of the three so-called poetical books of the Old Testament. 
The writer began with the poetical books, partly because the ground to be covered 
would be less, and partly also because these books stood in greater need of treat- 
ment. In the work before us Mr. Wickes has employed a truly scientific method. 
No pains have been spared to make the treatment full and accurate. It is not too 
much to say that no work of an equally conscientious or valuable character, has 
ever before been done on this subject. The MSS. in all the principal libraries have 
been collated, a work in itself of great magnitude. 

His presentation of the purposes of the accents is excellent. The distinction 
made and carried out so rigidly between logical and syntactical pauses makes very 
simple what, at least to beginners, has always been obscure. No one can now 
doubt either (1) that the purx)ose was to draw out the sense and impress it on the 
minds of readers and hearers ; or (2) that the meaning thus dravni out is only the 
traditional meaning, and consequently to be disregarded when satisfactory argu- 
ments may be presented. 

• Perhaps most interesting vnll be found the author^s arguments for the later 
date of the Babylonian system of pimctuation as compared with the Palestinian. 
His conclusion that the Babylonian is but an attempt to simplify and introduce 
regularity into the older system is well-founded and vnll be generally accepted. 

What he gives us in reference to the original musical force of the accents, 
though meagre, is more definite than anything which has been before published. 
The highest melodies were represented by Pazer, T'li§a, G^rSS ; the medium, by 
Z&rqa (S'gholta), R'bhi(S)\ L'gharme, T'bhir; the lowest, by PaSta, Zaqepb, TKph- 
]^a, ' Athnati and StlMq. The distinction of Emperors, Kings, Counts, etc., is justly 
claimed to be fanciful and misleading. It is a distinction originated by early 
Christian writers, and is not found in Jevrish grammars. Chapter III. takes up 
the general question of the dichotomy, which lies at the basis of the whole system. 
Its origin is explained to have arisen in connection vdth the poetical parts of the 
Pentateuch, e. g., Exod. xv.; Deut. xxxn. First applied to these according to 
the principles of Hebrew poetry, it afterwards spread to the prose portions. 
Adopting as a law, that the main dichotomy should always be found where the 
main logical pause would require it, he proceeds to classify under seven heads the 
variations to this law. Variations may be satisfactorily explained as due, e. g., to 
an effort to secure rhetorical effect, to mark special emphasis, or to present a pe- 
culiar interpretation. The cases cited are generally well-chosen. Occasionally, 

* A Trbatibs on thb Accentuation of the Twbntt-ons so-CAiiLED Prose Books or 
THE OI4D Testament, with a FACSociiiE of a page of the Codex assigned to Bbn-Asheb, 
IN AiXFPO, By Wm. Wickes, D. D. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1887. New York: MaemUUm <t 
Co. Prloe,$1.75 
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however, a text will be found which does not seem to support the author's view. 
Chapter lY . treats of syntactical dichotomy. The laws for the accentuation of the 
subject, the object, adverbs, prepositional phrases, the vocative, the verb, the pred- 
icate in nominal sentences, and conjunctions, under different circumstances, are 
given with their deviations. In Chapter V., the treatment of SflMq, the presenta- 
tion is something like this : The main dichotomy may come on the first word be- 
fore Stlliiq and be marked by Ttph|ja or 'Athnab, the former being most common 
(Gen. n. 1; Isa. xxxvi. 1); on the second word, marked by 'Athnab or Ttph^^ (for 
the latter, Gen. 1. 18 ; Exod. xv. 18) ; on the third or fourth word, marked by *Ath- 
nab or Zaqeph ; on the fifth word, always marked by ' Athna^. The succeeding 
chapters take up the consecution of 'Athna^, Zaqeph, and the remaining accents. 

An interesting feature of the work is the list of texts, corrected by the rules 
laid down, in connection with each section. Nor are these corrections the work 
of conjecture. Not only do they, as thus amended, accord with the laws deduced, 
but in nearly every case MS. authority is found to corroborate the emendation. 
The arguments by which S'gholta is shown to be subordinate to 'Athnat, and the 
proof that it is but a substitute under certain definite circumstances for Zaqeph 
are, taken together, convincing and conclusive. 

It has been attempted to give a notice of the contents and spirit of this book. 
Further details cannot be added. Criticism, while on some points possible, is 
hardly gracious, in view of the great flood of light which our author, by his pains- 
taking labors, has shed upon the subject of the accents. It is sufficient to say of 
this volume what Professor Driver has said of the first : ^'A more lucid or mas- 
terly exposition of a complicated subject could scarcely be imagined." 

W. R. Harpbr. 



DEUTZSCH'8 ASSYBISCHES WO£RT£RBUCU.« 



The first Lieferung of Delitzsch's Assyrischea Woerterhuch has at last made its 
appearance to the great delight of all Assyrian, as well as general Semitic, stu- 
dents. It consists of 168 large quarto pages, written in Delitzsch's characteris- 
tically plain hand. These pages carry us from {i( to *l*lKi • ^ ^^ preface, the 
author states that he hopes to finish this work in ten such Lirferungen of 160 pp. 
each, i. e. in all, 1600 pp. 

The author has compiled his lexicon in strict concordance with the rules 
laid down in his Prolegomena, These are in brief, 1) the explanation of the 
Assyrian by means of the Assyrian, references to be made to the other Semitic 
languages only when necessary to bring out the meaning more clearly, or for the 
sake of comparison; 2) the arrangement of the stems alphabetically and the 
placing of all derivatives under their respective stems ; 3) the separation of the 
Proper Nouns from the lexicon proper ; 4) the separation of the most important 
notes from those of less importance and from mere theories. The former are in 



* A887RI8CHE8 WOSBTKBSUOH ZUB OB8AMMTBN BISHBR VSROBFrBNTLIOHTEN KSUiSOHBIFT- 
lilTKRATUB UNTBIl BBBUSCKSIOHTlGimO ZAHLBBICHSB UNYBROBrFENTIilOHTEB TBXTB YOIl 

Dr. Friedrich Delltzsoh, Prof. ord. hon. tiir Assyrioloffie und Semltlsobe Spraohen an der 
Universitftt Liepzlg. Brste Llefenmg. heiptlg : J. C. Hiarich*sohe Buohhandlung. 1887. 4to. 
168 pp. M.dO 
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large type, the latter in smaller type, or classified as foot-notes. Naturally a 
great many things have been inserted which would not find place in a Hebrew or 
Arabic lexicon; for example, the publication in extenso of many unpublished 
texts. This was found necessary, because a great many texts had been published 
very imperfectly, and others of great importance had not been published at all. 
This methQjd adds greatly to the bulk of the lexicon ; and yet it is far preferable 
to that suggested by Prof. Lyon, viz.: that the texts should rather be published in 
different numbers of one of the journals devoted to Assyriology. It is, to say the 
least, the simpler and more convenient method of the two. 

Although this lexicon appeared only last April, it has already received much 
criticism, both favorable and unfavorable, fair and unfair.^ 

A book should, in so far as possible, be judged from the stand-point of the 
author, and not from that of the critic, or, to be more explicit, Delitzsch's Assy^'- 
isches Woerterhuch should be judged from what it professes to be, and not from what 
other people think it should be. The author announces that his book is to be a 
complete lexicon to all the inscriptions heretofore published, and to some — not 
AiiL — unpublished inscriptions. One reviewer 2 is unreasonable enough to say in 
one column that the book should have been made a pocket-dictionary instead of 
what it is, and, a few lines below this statement, that the book is of no value 
because it does not contain all the words in all the unpublished and as yet 
unnumbered and even unwashed tablets in the British Museum. How long 
would we be compelled to wait if Delitzsch had not published his lexicon until all 
the tablets in the British Museum were classified and read V Mr. Pinches, with the 
assistance of others, has worked indefatigably during the last nine years to bring 
about this classification. And yet how many thousands of tablets remain un- 
touched ? Again, Mr. Smith should have criticized the fimdamental principle laid 
down by the author in his Prolegomena, viz.: that the Assyrian should, in so far as 
possible, be explained by and through the Assyrian, instead of denouncing him 
because he has not filled his book with numerous comparisons from the Arabic, a 
language which is, relatively speaking, remotely related to the Assyrian. 

Prof. Delitsch has endeavored to arrange each word under its root in alpha- 
betical order. No one can appreciate the difficulty of this work who has not 
made a similar attempt. The arrangement according to stems in the other Se- 
mitic languages must be considered as mere child^s play when compared to the 
Assyrian. Our author has, in all probability, made many mistakes in this arrange- 
ment, and he himself is the last one to claim perfection for his work. Where he 
was in doubt as to the stem of a word, he has frankly admitted his doubt. His 
theories, in such cases, have been added in smaller type and in many cases with 
the greatest reluctance. 

The author, so far as we have seen, has made no direct statements as to his 
present position on the Sumero- Akkadian question. As far back as the third 
edition of his Assyriscke Lesestuecke (July, 1886), he has carefully avoided the terms 
Sumerian and Akkadian, preferring the more general and non-committal term 
^'Non-Semitic.'' In Dr. Zimmem's Busspaalmen, he admits that more scientific 
methods and more convincing arguments must be used against the Anti-Akkadists 



1 Cf . Prof. D. O. Lyon's most fair and appreolative review in the ProeeedingB of the American 
Oriental Society, at Boston, May 1886; A. 8. Smith, In the Academy, July 28, 1887 ; B. in the BxpoH- 
tor, Sept., 1887. 

t A. 8. Smith, in the Academy, July 23, 1887. 
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than have heretofore been used, if the Akkadists wish to win their points. From 
several indirect statements, however, one is led to believe that Delitzsch is gradu- 
ally drawing nearer and nearer to the Anti-Akkadist school of Hal^vy. His 
remarks are still very guarded and only serve to make one inquisitive in respect 
to the real views of the author. All Assyriologistis would be pleased to have a 
plain and concise statement of his present views on this question. 

Another point, going hand in hand with the preceding, may be noticed, viz.: 
that the author explains as good Semitic many words hitherto regarded as loan- 
words. Nothing else could be expected, after the remarks made above. Aba is 
placed under the stem HSKi > ^^^ translated *^ Secretar," with the additional 
remark that there is no doubt that it is *' gutsemitisch." Abkallu, with less 
emphasis, however, is also regarded as a good Semitic word— contrary to Haupt, 
who takes it as a loan-word— composed of ab + kallum, cf. pp. 82, 33. The 
author's treatment of abarakku , abrakku (pp. 69, 70) is new and interesting. 
On p. 72, the expressions biti abtu. Tig. vi. 99 = *'mein zerstortes Haus" and 
ab-ta-a-ti. Neb. Bors. n. 10, = "die zu Grunde gegangenen,'' are explained 
by placing abtu and abtiti under the root n3N» • ^^- Smithi in "The Bor- 
sippa Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar," along with a multitude of other false 
derivations, says: " This certainly means 'stories.' I think the root is nHS •'* 
He had evidently paid but little attention to Delitzsch's Aasyrischea Woerterhuch 
before writing this article (it appeared in July, about two weeks before the review 
in the Academy) or he would have noticed the derivation given by Delitzsch. Cf . 
also Assyr, Woerterhuchy p 109. Agurru from a stem "IJIKi "to surround." 
Delitsch distinguishes two agurru's (as he had already done in his " Vorlesun- 
gen"), viz: agurru, i. = " Umschliessung," " Einfassung," " Umkleidung," 
and agurru , ii. = "baked clay," " bricks," always used collectively. 

On pp. 119, 120, new light is thrown on the diflScult word adaguru which 
occurs in Nimrod Epos xi. 149. Cf. also edlu from the stem ^"^H* , instead of 
etlu, pp. 160, sqq. 

Many more interesting words and references could be cited, but lack of space 
forbids. In conclusion, it may be said that the first Lieferung contains even more 
material than could have been expected. The typographical execution is splendid. 
It is a monumental work and deserves the kind attention of all Semitic students. 
Many will not be able to agree with the author in all that he says, but all will 
recognize the hand of a master in this book. That the author's life may be pro- 
longed until he brings this — his life's work — to completion should be the earnest 
wish of every Semitic student. Robbkt F. Harper, 

Yale University. 

TABLEAU COMPARE DES ECRITURES BABTLONIENNE ET ASS¥RIENNE.* 



The body of the very useful and much needed work before us consists of a 
syllabary giving the archaic and the various modem forms of two hundred and 
ninety-six characters, to which, in a supplement, eleven are added, making a total 



1 In the Babylonian and Oriental Record^ July, 1887. 

* A. Amlaud et L. M^hiDeau, Tableau oompabs dbs Ecriturbs BAsriiONiBNirB bt As- 

8TRIBNNB ABGHAIQUBS BT MODERNE8 AVBG CLA88EMBNT DBS 8IONB8 D'APBBS IjBUB FOBMB 

AROHAiQUB. Paris: Leroux. 1887. l^r. 
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of three hundred and seven numbers. The archaic forms occurring on the mon- 
uments discovered in the plains of Chaldsea by de Sarzec are taken as a basis, and 
for the first time appear classified according to a certain system. Underneath the 
archaic form or forms of each character are ranged, in two parallel columns, the 
various equivalents in the more modem styles down to the current forms, all the 
Babylonian styles being to the left of the dividing line and the Assyrian to the 
right, the distinct forms in each column being further subdivided according to 
their derivation from the assumed prototype. This plan of arrangement, for ob- 
vious reasons, is an exceedingly convenient one. In this way the confusion to 
the eye is avoided which would result from a single array of signs, and the detec- 
tion of a desired character is greatly facilitated, while, at the same time, the com- 
parison between the Babylonian and Assyrian forms being at command, a survey 
of the entire field can be more readily obtained. Reference to cuneiform inscrip- 
tions are given for every single form, with the exception of the current Assyrian 
and Babylonian ones (which close the list imder each number), where, of course, 
no references are required. In fifty-five instances (out of the three hundred and 
seven numbers) the archaic forms have not yet been found on the monuments, 
and have therefore been conjecturally constructed ; but only when it has been pos- 
sible to decompose the modem form into its parts, and when, for these parts, ar- 
chaic equivalents exist, have the conscientious authors ventured to supply missing 
links in the chain. On the other hand, in twenty-five cases, our authors have not 
succeeded in assimilating the archaic form to a modem equivalent ; and in six 
cases the assimilation is marked as uncertain. Following the syllabary comes a 
table of the numerals in the Gudea inscriptions, also with. the Babylonian and 
Assyrian forms, and upon these, two lists, in modem Assyrian characters, arranged 
in the usual order, the first of which contains such signs as are referred to in the 
syllabary, together with the number under which they are to be found, and the 
second, those that are not, the two together forming, as the preface assures us, a 
complete index of the cuneiform signs at present known. 

We should have liked to have seen a third list added, giving the old Babylonian 
forms with their equivalents in the current Assyrian style, for the benefit of those 
who are passing from the latter to the study of the former, and perhaps even a 
fourth list giving a similar arrangement of the characters in the modem Babylon- 
ian style might not have been superfluous. 

An important and curious fact results from a study of the development of the 
cuneiform system such as is now, thanks to Messrs. Amiaud and M^chineau, 
placed within easy range of every student. 

There was nothing which, in the early days of the decipherment, puzzled 
scholars so much and served to cast such suspicion in *'lay" circles upon the 
results reached by the decipherers, as the polyphonic character of the signs. How 
was it possible, it was asked, that a single character should have the values ''u§^' 
and "nit,'* or "kal," "dan," "rib" and "lab"V We have long since ceased to 
wonder at this. It is rather the poly-ideographic character of the signs that may 
now more justly call forth our surprise. The association due to synonymity, or 
similarity of ideas, is of course the most important factor in accounting for the 
various significations which a character has acquired. In this way the sign which 
means strong is also used for the synonyms of strong; that for mouth may designate 
face, counJtenance^ hence form^ as well as to speak^ command and word or order. A 
second factor is the association due to similarity of sounds to which the reviewer 
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recently called attention in a paper read before the American Oriental Association.^ 
According to this principle identity or similarity in sound leads to the employment 
of a sign to express objects not otherwise related. Thus the character which, aa 
an ideogram, has the value "libittu" bricks is extended to "lipittu" fence; and in 
the same way, merely through closeness of sound, '^tukultu" help and '^takiltu" 
apparition^ are brought together ; and many more the like 

A third factor which is now, by the " Tableau Compart," placed beyond doubt, 
is the /u8ion of two, and in some cases of three, signs, originally distinct, into one. 
Messrs. Amiaud and M^chineau call attention to eight cases where this process 
has taken place. The sign, for instance, which has the phonetic values '^u§^' and 
"nit" (No. 137 of Delitzsch's "Schrifttafel") has two entirely distinct archaic 
prototypes. Now we know that '*uS" is the "Sumero-Akkadian" for Assyrian 
"zikaru" male, and "nit," an abbreviation of "nita" or "nital^," is the equivalent 
of "ridA" stream, fusion. There seems to be no connection whatever between 
these two terms ; but on the assumption that the one of the archaic prototypes 
represents "ug" and the second "nit," and that it is merely by the flowing together 
of the two forma in the modem styles that the two terms have been thrown to- 
gether, the difficulty is cleared away. The same applies to "bar" and "ma§" (No. 
47 of the "Schrifttafel"), for which again there exist two archaic forms. The sign 
"§ar," "bir," etc. (No. Ill), presents an interesting feature. While in the modem 
Babylonian there has taken place a fusion of only two forms, in the current As- 
syrian the process has gone still further and a third form, for which as yet a sepa- 
rate character is to be found in the former, has in the latter been thrown together 
with the other two. But the most interesting of the instances cited is that of 
"ku," etc. (No. 288), which reverts to no less than four archaic forms. 

On the other hand, and as a kind of compensation, we find at least one in- 
stance where the contrary seems to have taken place, and signs are differentiated 
in modem styles which in older types are not distinguished. In the case of Nos. 
216 and 219 (according to the "Schrifttafel") the further back we go, the less dif- 
ferences do they show, and in some of the Nebuchadnezzar texts there is practic- 
ally none at all ; so that, although the archaic form for the latter has not yet been 
found, it is very probable, as our authors say, that the two descend from "a single 
and common primitive form." But even if this be not admitted, the forms must 
have been so alike as to have been mistaken for one another. In no better way 
can we account for the fact that the latter has so many phonetic values, "bir," 
"pir," "lab" *^^ "Jib," ^ common with the former, and is furthermore used to 
express such ideas as "namaru" to he bright and "nuru" light. The sign, as is 
known, also designates "gabu" warrior and "ummanu" army, with a correspond- 
ing phonetic value "^ab" (whence "^ap" and "zab") ; and if we may be permitted 
to venture a further conjecture, it is that, in the latter sense, the sign is an abbre- 
viation of "SAB" and "ZUN." A parallel instance would be No. 288, which in 
the sense of'"9ubatu," "nalbaSu" dress, seems to be an abbreviation of No. 291.2 

Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
University of Pennsylvania, 

1 Proceedings for May, 1887, pp. 18-22. See also Ztmmem, ** Busspsalmen," p. 6. 
s In the ^'clothing" Ust, V R. 14, 15, Nos. 288 and 291 are used interchangeably as determin- 
atires. 
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THE HEBfiEW TETBAMETEfi. 

By Prof. C. A. Brigos, D. D., 

Union Theological Seminary, New Fork City. 



In the Hebbaica, April, 1886, 1 gave an account of the Hebrew trimeter, 
and in April, 1887, specimens of the strophical organization of the trimeters. I 
now propose to give some examples of the tetrameter, and in the articles soon to 
follow, to consider the pentameters, hexameters, and the poems of mixed rhythm. 

The tetrameters are measured by four beats of the accent, and are often 
divided by a caesura into two halves, with two beats of the accent in each part. I 
shall first give a poem of equal strophes, and then specimens of strophes of differ- 
ent number of lines. 

1. Psalm XLYi. has three strophes with refrains. The refrain is missing in 
the Hebrew text at the close of the first strophe, but I take the liberty of restor- 
ing it. 

Strophe I. 

m nono I rh p^•^^N 

D»o» 3*73 1 onrr moni 

vo»o norr yoxv 

inwjn onrr WTf 

, t > Befram. 

3pr ^n*7Nnj*7ajtroi 

The strophe is composed of three synonymous distichs. Four lines are te- 
trameters having a caesura in their midst. The last two lines are trimeters, where 
there is no such caesura. It is not unconmion for tetrameters to have occasional 
*2 
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trimeter lines to make the movement more rapid, especially at the beginning and 
at the end of strophes. The refrain is a trimeter in the first line and a tetrameter 
in the second line. 

Strophe 11. 

ry\2hQQ )tDQ I D^\i ion 

T , > Refrain. 

3pr*rr^«iiJ^2:iJWDi 

This strophe is also composed of three synonymous distichs. The second 
line is a trimeter. The last four lines are fine examples of the use of the caesura. 

It seems to me quite possible that *nnj originally belonged to the second 
line. This would make both lines tetrameters, and the parallelism would be 
complete. A prosaic copyist would be likely to make such a mistake. 

Strophe III. 

mn» rrb3;SiQ i irrr )2b 

pK3 motr I Dtr ntTN 

pKrr rvip'is; i niorf?© n^atro 

mn fvpi I n3B^ ntrp 

3pr *rr*7N I u*? ajB^D 



Befrain. 



This strophe is also composed of three synonymous distichs, all tetrameters. 
The traditional text inserts after the fourth line B^N3 ^1B^ t\t?ij^ • This is 
not only a trimeter, but it destroys the imif ormity of the poem by making the 
strophe of seven lines instead of six, and by making a tristich in a Psalm com- 
posed elsewhere of only distichs. This line has probably crept in from the 
margin as a kindred idea. 

2. Psahn xin. gives an example of gradual decrease in the lines of strophes, 
the first strophe being a complaint, the second a petition, and the third conclud- 
ing with confidence in Jahveh. 
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Strophe I. 

♦trsj3 nw;; n^trx njN-i;; 
♦*?;; ♦a^N D1T njN-ij^ 

The traditional text omits nJK*n^ at the beginning of the fourth line, but 
gives it in every other line. This omission reduces the line to a trimeter and 
destroys the symmetry of the strophe. It should be restored. 

Strophe II. 

man |B^»N-|fi i ^i'y m^xn 
vrby ^ya ion* |fi 

strophe III. 

The first and second lines of the third strophe are trimeters in order to make 
a more rapid movement. The caesura is evident in the last tetrameter line. 

3. The Dirge of David over Jonathan, 2 Sam. 1. 19-27, is a fine example of a 
tetrameter with refrains. There is great difference of opinion as to its strophical 
organization, due to the place of the three refrains. I am of the opinion that we 
have three diminishing strophes, the first and second beginning with the refrain, 
the latter made up entirely of the refrain itself. The refrain varies slightly. Its 
basis is Dni3j| I'jSJ TK ? which appears in the first and last refrain in this 
trimeter form ; but, in the second refrain, it is lengthened into a tetrameter by the 
addition of nOrf^On'^llilD • The refrain is still further modified in the first 
example by being preceded by ^^H *]*rrtOD"'?)^ ^HDf!^ ^yHtl \ ^ ^^« second 
instance by being followed by ^ri T]^ni03"'7j^ TilJIfT » M^d in the last exam- 
ple by being followed by norf?© ^^^ HDNn • 

Strophe I. 

Dni3:n*7W7Ni 
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(a) 

ItptrK ninna i ncan Vk 

(b) 

monn nen d3»^j; ncDo-^w 

(c) 

•nrw JiB'j-N'? I ]nx\rr ntrp 
Dpn aiBTi-t^ I 'riKB' a-im 

(d) 

na:! nvwo i I'Tp one^jo 

(e) 



-' ' ^Befralii. 



Strophe II. 

(f) 

strophe III. 
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If the refrains were absent or were not in their present position, it would be 
easier to divide the dirge into two tetrastichs and four tristichs, each of these 
being complete in itself. We have marked these by letters attached to the 
text. The first lines of the tetrastichs (a) and (b) are trimeters ; but the other lines 
are tetrameters, some of them with the caesura evident. The Massoretic text 
reduces the tetrameter lines of the first tetrastich to trimeters and the trimeter to 
a dimeter by the use of the M&qqeph, and in the second tetrastich makes the two 
closing tetrameters into pentameters by omitting the M^qephs, but this is with- 
out regard to the rhythm. 

In the first tristich (c) the tetrameters are evident with caesuras. In the 
second tristich (d), it is usual to attach DO*j^JiTI to Dil^^nS ; this breaks up 
the two tetrameters into three lines, a trimeter, dimeter and trimeter, which is 
hardly likely. Moreover, by arranging as we have done, the caesura appears in 
each line and the thought is stronger and better. In the third tristich (e), the 
caesuras are noticeable. In the fourth tristich (f ), we disregard the Massoretic 
accents and restore the lines to their tetrameter form, and thus greatly improve 
the rendering. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother, Jonathan ; 
Thou art sweet to me, thou art very wonderful ; 
Thy love to me, is more than the love of women. 

4. One of the finest odes in the Old Testament is given in Exod. xr. It has 
a refrain which does not appear at the close of the strophes, but is given apart 
from them. It should be placed at the close of the strophes. The strophes 
increase, the second strophe being twice the length of the first, and the third 
strophe three times its length. The refrain is 

> Refrain. 
D'3 nO") I IMTI DID S 

The movement is clearly tetrameter, with the caesura In the midst of each line. 

Strophe I. 

rrjriB^'? ^-^m i n'-mon ^j; 

lOB' rorr i rrorf70-B^N mrr 
DO rrv 1 1*?*!!! ninsTwano 

|aKio3 rfmD2 i-n* i id^d^' norrn 



D»3 no"i 1 133m D^D f"^*^- 
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The caesora is striking in each of these lines. The arrangement agrees with 
the usoal division of the lines, except in the second line, which is divided in the 
Massoretic text into two lines, spoiling the movement. Line 6 is a pentameter. 
We find that occasionally at the end of the strophe tetrameters are lengthened to 
pentameters, just as we have seen that they are sometimes shortened to trimeters. 

Strophe II. 

TO3 mKJ I mrv yo^ 

yMi f jnn i mrv y>D* 

yop D"inn i y^a a-iai 

D'o lonjrj I ysm rmai 

D' 3'?3 1 nonn "ixflp 

ymi epm I y)n "ion 

♦B'fij ioN'?on I '?'7tr p7rm 

♦T lOBnin I oin pna 

D' iDD^ I lima nsB'j 

njo nw-o I ni.T'7 nTa'N 
D»3 rro") 1 iMm did 



Refrain. 



There is no departure from the tetrameter movement in this long strophe. 
In most of the lines the caesura is plain. In the Massoretic text, lines 5, 6, 7 are 
changed into trimeters by the misuse of the MSqqeph. 

Strophe III. 

rri.T cbK^ naoo ♦o 

BHpn mW 1 .1303 '0 

N^fl ntrj^ I rbrtn tnij 

pK lojr^an I iro* n^Dj 

rbtii roj^ i "jidto n»TO 

"jBnp rnj-'7K i yy^ rbm 

puT D'o;; "IjrOB' 

DHN ♦fli'7K I i'?rr3J m 

lyi lOrPtK' I 3N10 ♦'7'K 
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mrr "joy i nar ^^ 

nop ir-Djr I nar ij^ 

7i'7m irra i lojrDni "lOion 

mrr n'^jrs i -jnae^ poo 

VBefram. 
DO non I "I33TI DID ) 

In this strophe of eighteen lines there is a single departure from the tetram- 
eter movement. In line 7 the Massoretic text reduces a few of the lines to trim- 
eters by an improper use of the M&qqeph. In the last line HliT is to be preferred 
totJlK. 

We now have a supplementary line which seems not to have belonged to the 
original poem. It is just such a supplement as we often find in the Psalter. 

ijn D'7)3f? I -T^o' rorr 

6. The difference between the tetrameters and trimeters may be seen in Psalm 
Lxxziz., where there is a paraphrase of the covenant with David in seven 
strophes of eight trimeter lines each, enclosed in five strophes of twelve tetrame- 
ter lines. We shall give the tetrameter strophes and the opening and closing 
trimeter strophes. 

Strophe I. 

m'tTK D'?"ijr I mrr non 

rtiy ion d7^J; ♦moN-'3 

Dna injioK pn o'otr 

n>rah nna ♦mo 

nay in'? ♦nyatrj 

•pnr pN o^r^yij; 

T]KDa nrnm*? ♦n^jai 

mm "jN'?a i D*otr nvi 

mm? "pr I pnB'3 *0"*3 
D''7N 'jaa I mm"? hot 
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There are two things to be noticed in this strophe : (1) The caesoia is not veiy 
evident in any of the lines and is not piesent.in the most of them ; and (2) the fom 
lines refening to the covenant with David assume the trimeter movement as a 
preparation for the long paraphrase of the covenant itself. 

Strophe II. 

7ID3 'o I rmyi 'nhti 

7ni3'3D "jniiDKi I rv pon 

DM niw3 1 '?Bno rtiTK 

oraBT) nnti i v'?j xitra 

73nN mrs I "jrj^ jma 

pK "frfiK I D'otr "f? 
DniD* rrriK I rrx^oi ^an • 

DiTjna nnK i pon psx 
mv ^OB'a I po"im man 

In this strophe most of the lines disclose the caesura. There is no departure 
from the tetrameter movement except in the second line of the traditional text. 
This becomes tetrameter by taking rniT ^ii^ the following line, so that each 
line will have a divine name in the order ^H , HlfT . DINSV ^ii?H • 

Strophe in. 

yo'* Diin I "jT rj^n 

y<D2 pao I CDfitroi p-vt 

yiQ loip' I noNi ion 

njn"in ^jrv i oyn hb^k 

pa^T "yiQ "IW3 rn.T 

Dvrr "ja i i\^y "job's 

iDi-i' inpTvai 

nriK lorj; n*wfln-o 

vr»p onn -jjivnai 

:ij3'?o '?Nit^ B'np'n 
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This strophe has tetrameter lines mostly with caesuras, until we come to the 
ninth line, which is a half line. This is followed by trimeters, preparing the way 
for the paraphrase. 

Strophe IV. 

prra rrai m 
"lOKDi yrorb 

d;^ "lira 'monrr 

n^j; in ♦rutso 

vnntra '{np ptra 

loy pan ♦T-ntrx 

iJXONn 'imr t)K 

The change of movement here is quite evident. It is obscured by the 
traditional text at the beginning, whieh reads 

• yyorb prnn mm m 

This is quite possible. But a study of the strophe as a whole as compared witti 
the following strophes urges to the division of lines that I have made. We now 
omit strophes 6-9 which are all trimeters and give 

Strophe X. 

inx f D' nionrr 
vn'TH "7^ nprotrn 

non^oa inopn k*?! 

nnDo roBTr 

nn"uo pit^ woai 

vDi*?;; ♦©♦ mnpn 

nro i»^r n'Djrrr 

This strophe has all trimeter lines except the single dimeter in line five. 

Strophe XI. 

rwj*? inon i mrr rro-iy 

T^pr no I 'JIN "lar 
DiK-»»-'?3 njnn i kib^ no-*?;; 
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^Mitff TO I IB^SJ D*7D» 

♦JIN D*jtri<nn 7iDn rrn 
^nJlo^{^ in*? nratrj 
713;; nsnn I »jiN n^r 

mn* 7an^{ isnn ntrx 
^rrtro map;; )sr\n ntrt* 

This concluding strophe agrees with the three opening ones in being a 
tetrameter. Many of the lines disclose the caesuras. There is a textual change 
in line three, by inserting ^y^H instead of ♦JJt , in accordance with line nine. 
The eighth line is the only trimeter. This would become a tetrameter if we 
inserted "ItJ^Jt , the relative, as we must, indeed, in the translation. The "IB^K 
is used in lines eleven and twelve. One would expect it here rather than that the 
I>oet should neglect the regularity of his rhythm. 

There are not so many tetrameters as trimeters andpentameters in Hebrew 
poetry. One of the finest specimens of the tetrameter is the .Song of Deborah, 
which is divided into three parts, with three strophes and thirty lines in each part. 
These examples will be sufficient to indicate the various forms of the tetrameter. 
In the next number, I propose to give specimens of the pentameter. 
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THE TEXT OF MIOAH.* 

By Pbof. Henry Preserved Smith, D. D., 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, O. 



This is the first half of a new commentary on the book of Micah. The 
author, already favorably known for his work in Syriac, '^ fomid it advisable to 
separate from the commentary proper, all that should precede as preparatory 
work, especially the i'^nuiry concerning the state of the text." He had in mind 
to present the text-critical material in its completeness, in order to base upon it a 
judgment of its value and some conclusions as to the method of Old Testament 
text-criticism in general. After a brief introduction and a sketch of the work 
already done in this regard, he therefore takes up the critical material, verse by 
verse, judging its value in each particular case. He then sketches at length ^^ the 
results of the text-critical inquiry." This text-critical part occupies more than 
two-thirds of the book. The remainder is devoted to questions of literary criti- 
cism, with special reference to recent attacks upon the unity of the book. 

As attention is directed, just now, to Old Testament text-criticism, this book 
ifl one of real importance ; for it gathers and presents a considerable part at least 
of the material by which the text of the Book of Micah must be settled. '^ Two 
opinions," are the author's opening words, '^ belong to the axioms of recent Old 
Testament exegesis : that the text of Micah's prophecies is a corrupt text, and 
that in the ancient versions we have the means of correcting it." Without dis- 
caasing the use of the word axiom, these two propositions are certainly very 
videly held ; and the present reviewer at least is fully convinced of their truth. 
Let any one who is fairly familiar with Hebrew try to read the book — say espe- 
omUj chs. I. and n.— and he will be driven to the conclusion that the text has 
safNred materially in transmission. The alternative is to suppose that the 
psophet could not express his thoughts grammatically in his own language. The 
vat being admitted to be corrupt, it follows, of course, that the ancient versions 
iprv us the material for correction so far as correction is possible. Conjecture, to 
l^ jure, remains ; but conjecture can offer no evidence except intrinsic probabil- 
jiT M it presents itself to a single mind. 

Professor Ryssel now thinks the former proposition exaggerated, and the 
2iC3cT erroneous. In regard to the former we will not dispute with him — corrup- 
mcci may be more or less. He actually concedes some amount of it himself. But 



« rmcTSuohungen Qber die Text^eetalt und die Bohthelt des Buohes Mloab, von Lie. Dr. Vie- 
. a. o. Prof . an d. Unlveraltftt Lelpdg. Leipzig: Hirzel. 1887. tUI and 284 pages. 8yo. 
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it is nothing less than a misfortune that such a scholar should take out a brief 
against the assertion that we have in the versions a help to the correction of the 
text. If he proves his point, he leaves the corruption (which he admits, in small 
measure at least) incurable. In fact he does himself concede some instances 
where the versions have preserved a better reading, and these concessions alone 
invalidate his argument. It would have been better had he not set out to do so 
much. The greater part of his book is not really an argument against any use of 
the versions, but an aigiunent against a vicious use of them. In this respect it 
has real value. If the criticism of the Old Testament text is ever to be a science, 
it must be conducted on fixed principles, and these principles must be settled by 
thorough discussion. Professor RyssePs discussion is thorough and candid; and 
although I think him biassed in favor of the Massoretic text, I think his argu- 
ments must be carefully weighed. It seems to me the argument would have 
been put in better shape had it been in the form of a critical text with an appor 
ratua. It doubtless labors imder a disadvantage also in appearing without the 
expository part of the commentary. 

The author^s general remarks on the method of using a version as a source 
for its text, contain much that is good. It is no doubt true that a version may 
be too mechanically translated back into the language from which it was made, 
and so may be made to render variants that never existed. It is true also that 
*^ each language has its own characteristic modes of expression,^' for which allow- 
ance must be made. That the LXX., for example, renders a singular by a plural 
does not necessarily show that they had a plural form before them. When they 
supply the object or subject so often omitted by the Hebrew, it does not always 
prove that they had a different text from ours. But while allowance should be 
made for these things, too much must not be made. The question in each case 
is one of probability. In Mic. rv. 2, for example, we have in the M. T. )^^ 
i^^Jfy) , the LXX. reads Seifre avaji€>fuv. Ryssel says that the omission of the con- 
junction is intentional, because the translators took ^^^ as an interjection. But 
is it not more simple to suppose that a ^ has been omitted or inserted in one of 
the two Hebrew texts, especially in immediate proximfty to another *) as here? 
The question, as I say, is one of probabilities; and I suspect that one who 
knows the many chances of error which beset a scribe, will find it generally more 
probable that one of these chances has influenced the text, than that the transla- 
tors made more or less intentional changes in what they were trying to render. 

It is necessary to keep two things apart: first, the collection of variants; 
second, the selection of the true reading. Every one will agree with our 
author when he says that to ascertain the existence of a different reading from 
the one current with the Massoretes, is not to show that that reading is the true 
one. Of course not ; but to make the comparison we need all the variants fairly 
before us. Prof. Byssel minimizes the quantity of these to his utmost ability. 
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He seems to go on the principle that, if by any ingenuity or refinement (perverse 
or otherwise), the translators could possibly have twisted the text into the mean- 
ing they give, we must not assume that their text was different from ours. For 
example, he ascribes to the versions frequent alterations on account of the paral- 
lelism. But when we reflect that the parallelism of members is by no means one 
of the prominent features of Micah's style, and that, even in the Hebrew poetry, 
attention has been directed to it, so far as we know, only within the last hundred 
years, we must feel that he is ascribing to the translators more knowledge than 
they actually possessed. The simple alternative here also is to suppose that the 
original parallelism has often been obscured by the carelessness of scribes. 

In order to admit as few variants as possible, the author makes many asser- 
tions in regard to the versions which are not susceptible of proof, and where the 
possibility at least always remains that a variation in text existed. It would 
have been better to err the other way, and to have counted the possible variant. 
At the risk of becoming tedious, I wish to consider some of these assertions. At 
the very beginning we find: " The LXX. changed the opening words niH* "IDT 
jyj^ ^B'^{ , choosing the more historical phrase which is very common in the Old 
Testament (miT 13T ♦fTl)-" He adds: " The LXX. certainly had the ordinary 
text before them." The evidence is certainly the other way ; and if an intentional 
change has been made, it is more probably one that conformed the opening words 
to the ordinary title, than the reverse. In i. 2 we have Ch^ , for which the 
LXX. gives XSyovg—'^ It is most probable that the translator inserted Uyov^, 

which he thought to be necessary and then neglected Ch^ , especially as 

he translates the following flK'^Ol loosely by Kai ndvreq ol kv avrrf.^'' But the dif- 
ference between the two cases is world-wide ; the second case' is a fairly exact 
translation, the former is no translation at all. Even if the author's ingenious 
hypothesis could be proved true, it would still leave us a variant ; for the testi- 
mony of the LXX. would be against the existence of Q^^ at all. 

In I. 6 the common text has : *' For the transgression of Jacob is all this, and 
for the sins of the house of Israel. Who is the transgression of Jacob ? is it not 
Samaria ? and who is the high places of Judah ? is it not Jerusalem ?" The word 
iTI03 (^ifi?*^ places) is, to say the least, surprising. The LXX. has dfiapria oZ«w. 
Byssel remarks (p. 15) : ^^ Although the LXX. and Peshitto translate as though 
they read Hi^Dn i y^^ ^^^ hypothesis is not absoliUely necessary, because this 
translation may be explained on the theory that perfect parallelism was aimed at. 

From the translation of the Targumist who paraphrases (Where have din- 

n€d—lt3n— those of the house of Judah ?), on the other hand, we may conclude 
that the reading JlKDfl ^^ found in MSS. along with the reading of the text. 
That two [Hebrew] MSS. have JlMtOn *01 on the margin is of no impor- 
tance whatever." As will be seen, the author will decide against the M. T. only 
in case of absolute necessity, ignoring again the fact that textual criticism is a 
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matter of probabilities. On the side of JlKDfl « ^^ ^^^^ LXX., Peshitto and 
the Targum ; for as between the two readings in question, the Targum certainly 
favors this one. While now we may suppose Peshitto influenced by LXX., the 
Targum is entirely independent of it. We have the concurrence of two witnesses 
against one, and even that one has traces of the original reading in the marginal 
notes cited by Prof. Kyssel. Prof. Byssel argues against the probability of HIOD 
being a corruption of nttDfl* But it is probably not a case of derivation of one 
of these from the other, but of ni03 ^^^ tV^ » which is testified by the two 
principal witnesses, LXX. and Targum. 

In 1. 10 we read H^JD ^H rU3 1 ^ot which LXX. haaolh ne ft^ fieyaUveoBe, 
which, of course, points to 'I'T^njri • The Peshitto reads refoke not (l^T^JJl)' 
Yet Prof. Byssel says ^' it can scarcely be supposed that the translators found 
these readings in their text." How we can suppose anything else is difficult to 
8^; "TJn ^ ft ^^^T conmion word, with which, therefore, the translators were 
perfectly familiar. Considered by itself, the phrase in which it occurs is perfectly 
intelligible, the translators had no need to improve it by conjecture. In fact, we 
can think of no reason why they should translate as they did, except that they 
read in their text the words they respectively rendered. Dr. Byssel suggests that 
it is a case of indistinct or faded writing, in which they were obliged to guess at 
the word. But if this is so, it does not authorize the conclusion that '^ *)*l^jri is 
certainly the only correct reading." The existence of three variants makes the 
supposition of indistinct writing very plausible ; but if this be assumed, why 
should the latest reading of all (as to its testimony) be assumed to be original ? 
The author asserts that the words are borrowed from 2 Sam. i. 20 ; but how 
does he know that ? Would not a scribe be influenced by that passage to change 
this one into conformity with that, rather than the other way ? These questions 
show, I think, that Prof. Byssel has not clearly thought out the process of manu- 
script transmission. 

The very difficult passage, beginning with this verse, gives occasion for dis- 
cussion in almost every word, and the text is evidently corrupt — perhaps hope- 
lessly so. Byssel discusses the variant readings (or variant translations) at con- 
siderable length, and gives on every page evidence of his learning and industry. 
But his results as to the correction of the text are the same as above. He gets 
no real help from the versions. We shall be curious to see what he will make of 
these verses in the positive and constructive part of the commentary. In con- 
trast with his conservatism as regards the use of the versions is the freedom with 
which he occasionally uses conjectural emendation. In regard to the words last 
discussed (verse 10a) he says (p. 22) " all these facts lead to the conjecture that 
the words were originally written on the margin to point out that the paronoma- 
siae of the following verse were constructed on the scheme" of 2 Sam. i. 20. In 
like manner the following three words *^ are to be erased as spurious." Two 
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thirds of a verse then are erased on supposed internal evidence alone, against the 
testimony (to their existence at least) of all the versions ; while the testimony of 
ttie versions, however strong, is not admitted.^ 

The author's method is, perhaps, sufficiently characterized by the examples 
already given. It is, at any rate, fairly represented by them. Everywhere he 
finds that a different reading (from the M. T.) "can scarcely be thought of" 
(p. 48) ; he finds that the difference in the versions '*• only shows that they tried, 
with more or less success, to understand and render the text " (p. 53) ; " the LXX. 
changed the plural masculine into the feminine singular, because they had in 
mind the people of Israel " (p. 56) ; " the translation of the LXX. of course 
[natorlich] does not go back to a different reading " (p. 58) ; '4t is easily seen that 
the LXX. thought necessary to read *1}(K^3 instead of *1K^{^3 , while the converse 
is not supposable " [undenkbar] (p. 62) ; in v. 8 the LXX. perversely " inserted an 
and (in one place) because they began a new sentence, and omitted the *) before 
*0!tt^ because they joined this to the preceding words ; here, then, the LXX. seem 
to have the M. T. before them" (p. 85). This example is instructive enough to 
dwell upon a moment. The pivotal point is in the words 13B^1 ViYjM > where 
LXX. omit ^ . As will be seen, the preceding word ends in the same letter. In 
such a case the insertion by error is more probable than the omission. Add to 
this that the structure of the verse is more regular without this and: 

** And he shall stand and pasture In the strength of Jehovah, 
In the fflory of the name of his Ood they shall dwell; 
For now he shall be great unto the ends of the earth.*' 

Certainly one would say, if the admission of the versions is ever allowable, 
it is allowable here, not only as testifying to the existence of a variant, but as 
having preserved the original reading and construction. 

Without giving a number of similar assertions which I have marked, allow 
me to notice what I suppose to be the root of the difficulty— a lack of clearness as 
to the origin and value of the Massoretic text. Of course I do not desire to un- 
dervalue that text, and have always guarded myself against extravagant statements 
of its faults. That it has faults is now generally admitted. Prof. ByssePs state- 
ments lead logically to the conclusion that it has no faults ; or if it has any, that 
we are powerless to correct them. In one place he uses the following language : 
" The text [of the LXX.] is more corrupt than the Massoretic, and this is explained 
by the fact that, at the time when the Greek translation was prepared (third cent- 
ury B. C), as yet no care had been given the Bible text, and no firm tradition had 
arisen concerning the text and the exposition — such tradition as by then existing 



I Prof. Byssel rejects the current translation of 03 (= 0;r3 in AkkoU on the ground that 
Mloah has a distinct geographical situation in eye, naming only Judaite localities. He does not 
recognize (or does not state) that a reading found in some MSB. of the LXX.— B/i/^axet/^ would 
point to a Judaite locality— Boe/iim. 
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means was able to collect valuable material which benefited the later versions. 
Besides, the numerous variations of the LXX. are explained, not properly by a 
different type of text, but by imperfect comprehension of it. This was the im- 
mediate consequence of the fact that the text was less exactly fixed, in that, 
besides the vocalization (which indeed was later than the other versions, but was 
partially replaced by the Jewish tradition), the vowel letters were frequently lack- 
ing ; and further, the familiarity with the contents of the biblical books, and even 
the knowledge of Hebrew, since it was no longer a spoken language, certainly did 
not stand as high as later, in the time of the Jewish academies in Palestine, and 
again in Babylonia, which [academies] assisted the fixation of the text by vocali- 
zation, probably also the targumic and Syriac translators, certainly [nadwoeisbar] 
also Jerome" (p. 186). 

I think I have rendered this sentence with tolerable correctness, though I 
confess it does not seem perfectly clear. The question it raises is this— Has the 
author any clear idea of the origin of the M. T.? He speaks of that text as fixed 
by tradition at the time of the vocalization by the Massoretes. He knows that at 
an earlier period the text was not yet fixed in this way, and was less furnished 
with vowel letters. Now it would seem to be obvious that the later fixation can- 
not claim any advantages over the earliest unfixed text, except as a commentary 
is an advantage. The commentary tells us what are its author's views of his text— 
the punctuation tells us what its authors supposed to be the meaning of the text. In 
neither case can we be excused from ourselves going back to the (consonantal) 
original, and consulting every other commentator (such are the early versions also), 
giving preference to the one which on internal grounds best interprets his author. 
Prof. Byssel says that the Old Testament books went through a time when the 
text was less carefully treated than later. In that period it suffered corruption. 
Later the Jewish scribes treated it with greater care and fixed it in its present 
form. But what was it that they so carefully fixed and preserved for us ? Evi- 
dently a text which had been previously corrupted. But where it was corrupt 
had they any certain means of restoring its earlier state ? Evidently not. For it 
is one of the axioms of the text-criticism that the original reading can be restored 
when preserved in one of the various readings in our possession. Textrcriticism 
as a science must work with variants, and these notoriously the Massoretic editors 
had not. The most these editors could do was to hand down the text as it came 
to them, without further change. Their fixation of the text embodied a tradition 
also which had confessedly grown up after the time of careless transmission. 
Such a tradition has doubtless great value, but its value is secondary to the earlier 
tradition embodied in the LXX. The earlier in point of time must be better. 
According to Prof. Ryssel the later MSS. of the New Testament must be the 
most valuable. In them, too, we have a text fixed by tradition. But it has long 
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been recognized that the tradition must be disregarded, and that the earliest docu- 
mentB have the greatest weight. 

It seems then that our author labors under a ftdse impression in the weight 
he gives to the M. T. This is perhaps indicated also by his respect for Jewish 
'' authorities." In one case we haye a verb now pointed as Piel, which three of 
the yersions giye as Pual. The reading as Pual is found also in Hebrew MSS. 
(nine in number) and editions. In fayor of the Piel as original and correct read- 
ing (says Frof . B.) we have the best authorities (cf . Norzi), Ibn Ezra, Kimchi, Ibn 
Ckmach and others. How these authorities knew the original reading is the ques- 
tion. That their reading is correct, according to the decision of the punctuators, 
is a very different matter. 

One other point may be briefly mentioned. Prof. Byssel gives rules for the 
criticism of the Old Testament text. The third of these rules lays emphasis upon 
the conmionplace that the more difficult reading is to be preferred. It is greatly 
to be regretted that the author did not more carefully analyze some cases, in order 
to show us what he understands by the more difficult reading. The reading 
which gives us nonsense is really more difficult than another which makes sense ; 
the ungrammatical reading is more difficult than the grammatical. The fact is, 
the rule has only a qualified value. It applies to one class of cases— where a less 
conmion word has been replaced by one more familiar. Here it is intrinsically 
probable that the more familiar word has taken the place of the other. But these 
cases are not a' majority by any means. The corruptions of the text which arise 
from a scribe's carelessness (interchange of similar letters, homeoteleuton, repeti- 
tion of letters, omission of words), from the influence upon his mind of parallel or 
similar passages, and from the illegibility of MSS.— these make up a considerable 
majority, and in r^^ard to these the canon is of no use. If we are to have a gen- 
eral rule, it ought to be stated in the form given it by Westcott and Hort— " That 
reading is original which will account for the existence of the others." 

The space already occupied will not allow me to consider Prof. ByssePs essay 
on the genuineness of the Book of Micah. The length of this notice will testify 
to my interest in the subject of text-criticism and his discussion. 
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THE NESTORIAN RITUAL OF THE WASHING OF THE DEAD. 

By Isaac H. Hall, 

New York City. 



One of the manuscripts recently acquired by the Union Theological Seminary 
in New York, consists of ^' The Service of Obsequies ;'' or, as stated in the colo- 
phon, '* The Order of the Obsequies of Every Class, Men, Women, Youths, and 
All Ages and All Conditions.'' It treats of each class separately, giving rituals 
and rubrics, sometimes merely referring to other books for the words of a Script- 
ure passage, a dirge, a response, etc., and sometimes giving them at length. The 
manuscript is on paper, 148 leaves (296 pages), in gutntones, bound in heavy 
boards covered with leather, but now somewhat dilapidated. Size of book, 9x7 
x[2\ inches ; of written page, 6 x 4^ inches ; about 19 lines to the page, running 
clear across, or in only one column. It is written in a beautiful Nestorian script, 
pretty fully pointed, with abundant rubrication, and somewhat ornamented here 
and there. The book was finished, as the colophon says, in the year of the Greeks 
2046, on the 5th day of the month of Ab, on the 4th Tuesday of Summer ; which 
corresponds to Tuesday, August 5th, A. D. 1735. It was written in Targawar, 
in the village of Darband, by Priest Warda, son of the late Lazarus, one of the 
sons of Mar John, bishop of Adorbigan. 

At the beginning of the book is the ^' Bitual, (or Custom) of the Washing of 
the Departed,'' which has proved so interesting to those who have heard it trans- 
lated, that it seems proper to send a copy of the text and a translation to Hb- 
BRAiCA. In copying the text, most of the points are omitted, since the matter is 
clear enough without them. The following is the text. It occupies a few lines 
over three pages of the manuscript. 

^0,0^] >^^'«» ♦ £b*^^ 1f^^^? i^'-^'^ ).^aa:k^a^ ^m^Lo . ^^o P? ]2^ >a^a 
^ • ou^.q1^ \^^ oi^o^ oi^ao . s«oiOLa)o (n^i <^i ^i i V ^o . |niS^; \j(d 
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\:i^ ,^i\n^>o oil^k ^^n/n^ ^^^oio . A>i^i&bLo ^oiaa!»as ^« ^oio^^ 



i mt(kW)0 



^rx 



>^LoQ^ s^ . )^M^ )J)^ oil^k ,^i i n\ Vo . ^iln^ £b^^ 0L^ w^ ^A^^e )^aA^ 

♦ oiS|nS tV|\ oLA'9 ^« L^^mjd ■ i ^i (i V P) . {jLsoi ■ i|nS P eoi | tm^Mt ^)e 
^^i m\ ikf Po . .^oaoi Ploff; oi^o . oiSii iS t^*^ |.1aVi<^ oif^) ■ i ^i i V ^e 
> , i i V| ooie . ^A^ ^ |li/nn^ qiiSs {Jbl^ ^^^9 P) . giVi4>n^ ^ j i . ^^ «> V 

. ^oio|AAft x^aaa^ ^Abfi ^«o . mb^o^ oi2^ Ioa:^ |.Atfoi|.a ^^^ ou^ hJ(^ 0010 
• •• • • 

)^oi %ji)e . ^^^ oiniSt nifiM^ ^i\ i|> | wo t*^ )ooiJ P; . oi^a J^ Po oi^a^ 
J . jjnnS ^01 alnSM Ota • ^s^ ^ ]m*^»W\\ )ooi <\)S old^ ]'**'"l ookO^ s^ 

. )iZ) ^ooilk £bA^ ^e . )^ w^ o) )|^Ji^? oirvinn . I^b^^^ Us^o:^ >^a!^ 
ILo ,^i|iV> oil^k i^iniV^ {^o . )*I1^? Itnntn ^ja^kfibs; ^) •. ^-^^^^ I^^Ao 
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^ fC^ i^intl ^e . |l^inS )W>Sa> < nn^^ sfJi . t^^^ ol^ )ooUe |^M? 

^ . %igtnV|n ]2^ikO \2aLao . | a\ mo ^ no |los ou^ -^*^^^ ou^ -^'^^ 
itf^:^ <3^ ^^.|nSV> . )i| ^ . ^e4a«^ ILd ,^>|iV>^ }lee ♦ )^aa^ l^^a^ ^*4^ 
^ ||i1S\ 01^ ^iViamo ♦ l|nnS ^>^iV> ^ . \m'^ ^Lo \^^o \2aLOO . £b*^*jD 

•• • . . ^ 

• {lav ,^i|nS; ^) . Ab^A^t A^o . ]'p^D a^ )|ji^ <SiSn pots )^ . |j3atta 

^ . . ^ ,. . . 

Tkanslation. 

" In the name of the Living One who dieth not, we write the Ritual of the 
Washing of the Departed. 

^* 1st. They set towards the East the face of the departed, and when they re- 
quire to wash him, they sign him between the eyes [idiomatic for on the forehead] 
with the sign of the cross. Next they wash his head and his face and his whole 
neck as far as his back [i. e., the back of the neck at its base], according to the Be- 
demptive Word [referring to another part of the Bitual]. And then they wash his 
right hand as far as its elbow, also his left hand in like manner. Next they make 
him sit, and dash water upon his right shoulder, and they wash his whole side 
as far as to his knees ; in like manner also his left side. Next they lay him upon 
the spine of his back, and wash his bed [unless oitffi^ is a mistake for oitf^a!^ 
his **belly"],and all his members. And then they lay him upon his face, and 
wash his feet from the knees downward. And then they make him sit, and take 
water in a platter, and dash it upon his head three times, and they clothe him in 
white garments, as in the days of his wedding. 

^' But if he be a monk, they do not in that manner, but they wash first from 
his head as far as his back [see above]. Then they wash his right hand as far as 
ItB elbow, and his left hand likewise. But they do not strip off his [monk's] gar- 
ment from his body, but they dash water upon the garment outiide, and the one 
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who is washing him rubs his garment upon his body on all sides, until the water 
[nms off] very clear. Next they wash his feet downward from his knees. Then 
those who are present go out, and a familiar friend (lit., and he who has bold- 
ness toward him] remains with him in his place, and, after his fellows have gone 
out, strips him of his clothing, and dresses him in other clothing. But it is not 
right for him to bring in a cross with him, not at all, by any means ; that he 
may not follow the fashion of those who covered up our Lord's cross [i. e., the 
worldly hyjKHaites]. 

^' And know this, too, that in the rank in which he used to go to the altar 
while living, in that [rank] they shall let him enter the grave. If he were a monk, 
without grade to go in to the altar, according to the rank of his monkhood let 
them thus bring him in. But if he be one out of many, a light, according as he 
used to stand in the service of the church, let them thus bring him to the grave. 

^' And while they are washing the departed, whoever he may be, they say 
over him the maut^bhe (i. e., kathisma) of the washing, performing it in 
the house of the departed, or upon the roofs, or if they have no place, in the 
church ; according as it is written in the Order of the Departed. 

^^ And when they carry him out, they begin the q a 1 ^ of the way, and let his 
head be foremost, as it were leaving peace to the household. And when they go 
out from the village, they put the bier in a pure place, and they perform fully 
three *^nin. Then they take him up and bear him, with qale and shiich- 
1 a p h S , and the priests and the people preceding him, until they come beside the 
grave. 

'' And when they begin the qala of the approach. Mar an athfi, they make 
the bier pass first, and the priests and people after the bier, until they come to 
the grave. And they lay the departed on the right hand side of the grave, the 
priests remaining at his feet with their faces toward the grave. 

^^And when they have finished from the pa^dqft three * ii n i n , they lower 
the departed into the grave. And when the p a? 6 q & is ended, the priest throws 
a little dust in the grave, but not in the form of a cross, as foolish people do ; and 
they bury completely the dead. And pray [ye] for the sinner." 

Bespecting the technical terms which I have not translated above, the 
maut^bhS, ''sessions,'' '"seats," is equivalent to the Greek ^athisma, 
meaning originally that part of the service during which the people sat. The 
qala, "voice," and the shiichUpha, "variation," are respectively the 
prayer or hymn, generally the latter, and the sentiment used in connection or in 
alternation with it; or, perhaps "chant" is a better rendering for both. The 
"qala of the way " is, in effect, a processional chant. The *iinai& (plural in 
this MS., *^nain) is an anthem with responses, or antiphonal. The pa^dqa 
appears to be the " conclusion ;" varying greatly for different classes of people, 
and comprehending several divisions which bear some of the names above given, 
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along with others. These technical tenns would be better understood if there 
were space enough to introduce a few samples. 

The text above given is repeated piecemeal, in the shape of rubrics, at the 
appropriate places in the manuscript, except that which relates strictly to the 
washing, which occurs nowhere else in the book. 

The ritual for the burial of priests was translated into English, and published 
by the Bev. G^rge Percy Badger, in his '^ The Nestorians and their Rituals." 
In another connection he mentions the fact that directions for the washing are 
given ; but does not translate them. 
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ON THE SEPABATION WHICH MAY TAKE PLACE BETWEEN 

THE SO-CALLED DEFINED AND DEHNINC 

NOUN IN ARABIC 



Fhilippi defines the grammaticdl nature of the conBtnict state in Semitic 
languages as follows : 

^* It is connecting, in the closest possible manner, one word with another, and 
shows itself in the one following the other immediately and inseparably, in the 
shortening of the first noun, and in the fact that, when the second noun is defined, 
the first is also defined by it." 

The shortening of the first noun is shown in Arabic by the loss of the Tenwin ; 
in Hebrew, by vowel shortening. To show the effect of the defining force of the 
second noun upon the first, the following example may be adduced. If I want to 
say, in Semitic languages, ^* a daughter of the king," defining king, but leaving 

daughter undefined, I cannot use the construct state ; e. g., v^JULJ | v^^jb <^<^ ^^7 

mean '* the king's only daughter," or ^' the king's daughter to whom we have re- 

ferred." "-4. daughter of the king " must be rendered ^iJUL^JJ oJb '' ^ daughter 

to the king." With respect to the point upon which Fhilippi justly lays stress— 
'^ inseparable and immediate sequence"— there are some remarkable exceptions in 

Arabic. Such exceptions come under the category of the J^ '^separation" 
which takes place between the vjL^ "attached word," "first word," and the 
«aJI vJL^ " ^^^ ^ which it is attached," " second word." Beference is made 

to these cases of separation in Wright's Arabic Orammar, vol. U., 2 90. It may, 
however, be interesting to the readers of Hbbraica to see how the matter is 
treated by a native grammarian. The following is a translation from the cele- 
brated " Watch-fire " ^j^\ \j of the late Nasif Al-Yasdgi : 

I. 



ly the separation by the J J 
' place ' may be used freely.' 



'And generally the separation by the J Jtllo o' ^© oL^ ^^ ^J ^^ oU^ ' ^^'^ 
of time or place ' may be used freely." 



1 The name of the author of this article has been lost. It will be announced In a later 
number. 
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That is to say, that in the Arabic language cases occur of the separation of 
the oL^ from the gjjl ^ \_^ by means of the object of the oLdi or its 
accompanying noun of time and place. And this is the real annexation.^ 

•^t Tp^ tf ^fl jk>t| occurs when the oL^ is a sOJojo a^d the j^JI oLLo 

is its J^U . With respect to separation by the J J^ or object we find the 

following line of the Bagiz : 

»i ^ 'Jf »'>»;* ^i<" I'll* i-'i-^t I*"*!'? « -^ *•»*-' 

'^ He cuts down the grains of the full ears in the fields as the Mihlags cut down 
the cotton." That is to say, 



jiDT ^Li^T d/ 



As an example of separation by means of the y^!^ we have the words of 
the poet: 

*' After she had seen him who hated thee she burst into tears. What a man is he 
who to-day rebuked her I " That is to say, 

And in the merely verbal annexation (juJbiJL)T &iL2|) *^® oL^ when a 

fimMfii agentis is separated from one of its objects (the |^| ^j\j^) by another 
of its objects, as in the saying, 

''And he who approaches thee is certain of riches, while others than thou with- 
hold their benefits from the needy." That is to say, 

ftJLdi ^Usxji a3Lo 

Or the Jo^ ill such an annexation can take place by means of the ^^ , 
as in the saying of another, 

'' Satisfy me with good, that I may not become with my eulogy like him who one 
day chiselled a stone with a biDom." That is to say, 



1 Wilght'8 Arabic Orammar, 
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The So-called Defined and DEFiNiNa Noun in Ababic. 
Loo SviSuo ou^Lo 



And you already know that an attracted word (..LssJo)* ^^ ^1^^ particle 
which attracts it, is in every respect like the tsar fun, and through this we 
have the saying of the poet, 

" These too are the brothers in battle of him who has no brother; when he fears 
on any day a blow from the sword he calls upon them." And the saying of 
another, 

bl«ju vJloLft ^vo Jk^ L^ s^Jki 'injCcja i-yJL^M ^ (jLijLo o^^ 

'* Behold, thou art accustomed to patience in the battle; thou bumest with it 
whoever opposes fires to thee." 
And all this may be used freely, in opposition to him who says that it can 

only be employed gT.l^b ^ satisfy poetical requirements. (Here Al-Yazigi 

agrees with Th. Malic in his Alfiyya.) Moreover, it occurs in prose ^ , We 
have the reading of some, 

^'And the killing of their children by their companions was made to seem good to 
many idolaters." 

'^And do not think that Grod changes his promise to his apostles." 
And the saying of some of the Arabs, 

l^lOs ^ L^ ^yUM \Sb\^^ viLyuAJ Coo (Jj> 

'^Leaving the soul alone one day with its desires is an advance towards its 

destruction." 

And they allow a separation to take place by means of an oath, as Alkisae 
relates, according to one reading, 

" This, by God, is the slave of Zaid." 

An oath ( ° j ) is of the essence of a tsarfun, since it is an attracting 

3 ^ 
word (.1^) with its attracted word, and separation is easy by means of it when 

the mudaf un has no J^«^ . And know that this separation is restricted to 
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those cases where the mudaf 'ilaihi is not a pronoun; for then of necessity 
the two must be joined together, and f a s I u n is impossible. Separation has also 
taken place when the mudaf an is a .j^^ and the mudaf un 'ilaihi its 
object by means of the agent of the .j^J^ ^ according to the saying of the poet, 

v^ j^5 ^ lLo4Xi yy ZJo ^ v5r€^ '-^'; ^)i ^ 

'* We have not seen a medicine for love, nor have we lost a lover who has been 
conquered by passion."! 

This, however, is peculiar to poets, the opposite of the separation between 
the masdar and its agent, examples of which we have abready had. For the 
f ailun virtually precedes; and if verbally it follows, it is still as if the muda- 
fun were inserted with its f ailun. 

n. 

13^5 %)^ JiiJT, ^U.ji . ijojT^ G'i^''^ v^Juib ^ufliJT, 

''And the separation by an adjective may be employed when poetical necessity 
demands it, and a vocative also occurs for a like purpose ; but both are sel- 
dom used.'' 
As an illustration of f aslun by means of an epithet, we have, 

''I escaped, but Al-Maradi had abready welted his sword from the son of Abu 
Talib, the chief of the valleys." 
That is to say, 



,e^'^f 



' ^^ '^}^ (5^' cj^' vj-; 



And by means of a vocative, as in the saying of another one, 
^lL ^ ^^^1^ ^Si \ j^ ^r^r?^ \j^ ^ ^^5^ %Lyu ^^jjS ^'U^ 

'' The agreement by Caab with Bujeir saves thee from the hastening of destruc- 
tion and from remaining forever in hell." 
That is to sav. ^ 

Both of these are said to be g' liLlL ? ^^^ neither the phrase ^ {^\ yf\ ^ . a\ 

nor the vocative ^^^ is a jj^jjo ^ ^0 madafun. 

1 Irreepeotive of the f aslii n the oonstruotloii in this sentence is not easy. Bee for iUustra- 
tion of it Wriirt, n^ 1 87b, 8, p. 60:— 
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The f aslun can also take place by means of a condition, as in the saying of 
some, 

'*' This, if it please God, is the slave of thy brother." 
And also by means of an extraneous maf'ul or tsarf , as in the words of 
the poet, 
>^#i-p o>|'? i^ «--', ^^ . ^ ^i» ® Jf* ^ I ^ I " T ® " 

*' She waters generously her toothbrosh with the moisture of her saliva, just as 
the Basaf holds back the water of the mountain." 
Or the saying of another, 

u^jiy V)^ v5^;4^ ^^ ' ^^^ v^ujul JaS. U5^ 

^' Just as a book was written one day by the hand of a Jew, writing the lines 
nearer or farther from one another." 
In the first instance the general order would be, 

In the second instance the order would be, 

The f aslun, however, is little in use, and its imitation is to be avoided, 

yamHaJI ^^ yj\j Ij^i » for the mudafun 'ilai hi is really part and parcel of 

the mudafun ; and therefore faslun between them is strange, except that 
the faslun by means of ma^mulun is easier owing to the connection between 
it and its agent. Therefore they have permitted this extensively. 
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TWO ORUOES INTERPRETUM, PS. XLV. 7 and DEUT. XXXm. 21, 

REMOVED.' 



By FB0FB6S0R GiBSBBRECHT, 
Greifswald. 



I. Psalm XLV. 7. 



The following exposition has, perhaps, a general interest because the passage 
belongs, on account of the use made of it in Heb. i. 8, 9, to the more familiar ones 
of the Old Testament. Now, in reference to the following verse, the view is 
already somewhat prevalent that it is altogether false to translate by addressing 
the (messianic?) king, "Therefore hath anointed thee, O Grodi thy God," etc. 
For, in this and the remaining so-called Elohim Psalms, the original JDiT ^^ 
been corrected by a reviser to D^rf7K i ^^^ ^^^ original text accordingly read, 
" Therefore hath anointed thee Jahve, thy God," etc. 

This consideration has led me to an easy and, as I believe, also correct emen- 
dation of the previous verse, which the Epistle to the Hebrews translates, accord- 
ing to the LXX., " Thy throne, O God, endureth from everlasting to everlasting." 
It seems to me that there is no doubt that (as also Olshausen asserts) grammcUie- 
aUy the translation of the LXX. is the only correct one, and would have to be 
unconditionally accepted if there did not arise against it the weightiest nuUericU 
difficulties. When Hupfeld, over against this, takes D^1'7K ^ ^ genitive to 
HKD^ 9 <^<^ regards this construction as entirely unobjectionable, it appears to 
me that, in this case, this philologist, at other times so skillful, showed some 
himian weakness. Aug. Miiller, on the contrary, expresses himself in his Hebr. 
Schulgrammatik^ p. 225, rightly with caution on the construction here accepted by 
Hupfeld, according to which a suffix can enter between the construct state and its 
genitive. The proofs cited for this by Ewald and others, all succumb to well- 
grounded objections ; cf . the LXX. to Ps. lxxi. 7 and Lev. xxvi. 42 ; the text of 
Cornill to Ez. xvi. 27 ; the parallel verse, Ps. xym. ZZ, to 2 Sam. xxn. 88, for 
Lev. Ti. 8 ; the old versions, etc. The forced conjectures which Olshausen has 
made for the correction of this difficult passage, have no real positive value, but 
only the negative import of pointing out the seat of the evil. Olshausen rightly 
misses a verb. 

Starting from these facts, I venture the following conjecture : 

1. As often in the Elohim Psalms, so here also D^H^K ^^ 1^>^^ written by 
a reviser to take the place of a HliT • 

1 Translftted from ZeUaehfift fuer dU oUUiUunMnmehe WisaeMehaft, Hf t. 2, 1897, pp. 890-208. 
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2. Yet he erred in his zeal to remove the unpronounceable name of God, 
and corrected a ,T!T instead of a rrt,T into D^n*?}* • 

8. If, accordingly, the text originally read, nj|^ Q^j; ri^ri^ ?|Kp5 1 there 
is here not only the remoyal of D^rf7K t ^^t also the addition of a verb. 

4. This reading is supported by a parallel passage, 2 Sam. yn. 16, ^D3 
ti7)}^^y P^i n*!T ; cf . Lam. v. 19. For the use of Cb)^ as simple accusa- 
tive there may be compared Fs. XLvm. 15 ; Ln. 10 ; lxi. 8 ; lxyi. 7 ; lxyxtx. 
2, 8, 88 ; CIV. 6. 

n. dbxtt. xxxm. 21. 

The following conjecture, which I had already made several years ago, I 
publish chiefly because I learn from Dillmann's latest commentary on Deuter- 
onomy that this investigator, unfavorable as he is to conjectural criticism, is 
himself here induced to make an emendation, and indeed exactly at the same 
word where I also regard an emendation necessary, but where I, on the ground of 
the LXX., dare to go yet further. Of course I do not mean that I have herewith 
placed the passage beyond dispute ; but I regard as right the way which I have 
taken to correct it. The difficulty of the M. T. is, on the one hand, in n£)D ) <uid 
on the other, in the succeeding words QJ^ ^C^iO HIV) • The difficulties of these 
need, among the friends of the Old Testament, no detailed statement. 

If now there is anything clear, it seems to me this, that the LXX. did not 
know our text. If at least apx6vTuv^ as is generally accepted, is to be a translation 
of ppnO 5 then the following awrryfUimw afia is evidently not = HrV) HfiD » and 
Dillmann is certainly right in his conclusion. Now it seems possible to me to 
get the LXX. text with the greatest ease by transposition of V\Si0 1 quoting it 
with its vowel signs it reads, Q^ ^tffiO pfiDNH^I = and the heads of the 
people assembled themselves. 

The advantages of this are evident. The senseless p£)0 disappears; we 
gain at once the simplest explanation for the anomalous mY\ and at the same 
time the most beautiful agreement in number between D^K^K^ and its verb. Of 
course the words now form a direct allusion to Num. xxxn., to the solemn 
assembly of the heads of the people in which the possession of the Jordan was 
allotted to Gad. 

In the preceding part of the sentence, the LXX. restored, indeed, the subject 
according to the sense, by means of bn iiui kfupUrdft yn. Yet, out of their text, we 
can get with certainty a T\pf7n ^^r pp^tl • Referring ppTO to Moses, we then 
get either J^ntTp f^p?tl DB^ ♦a » wl^ere the direct object of Qtff > following of 
itself from the context, would be omitted: 

*'And he chose for himself the first part [viz., the land east of the Jordan] ; 
For this the leader appointed for his inheritance 
When the heads of the people assembled themselves." 
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Or we might read pj^HP hp^rj DE^ ♦S , changing pphp: 

^^And he chose for himself the first part [the land east of the Jordan] ; 
For there his portion was assigned him 
When the heads of the people assembled themselves.'' 

Of course the sentence Q^ ♦B^K*) pfiDKn^l » ''till follows up somewhat 
disconnectedly on that which precedes. I therefore leave open, as a further 
possibility, the assumption of erasing it altogether as a gloss, pointing to Kum. 
xxxni., and resting on verse 6, Q^ ♦B^KT ^DKiinD • Then the following: 
" He executed the justice of Jahve with Israel,"— would fitly unite with the first 
half of the verse, which reports that a prominent portion was allotted to him. 

At all events, it seems to me that, by following this conjecture, the fearful 
groping and essaying with T)SjO <^<^ HIV) i which one meets with in all exposi- 
tions, will cease. 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE WORDS IN THE HEBREW 
NOMINAL SENTENCE.' 

By 0. Albrecht. 



All languages distinguish between verbal and nominal sentences, according to 
the different parts of speech which can form a predicate. The former is a sen- 
tence in which the subject is (virtually) a noun and the predicate a finite verb ; 
the latter is a sentence in which the subject, as well as the predicate, are 
(virtually) nouns. When such virtual nouns, in the position of subject or predi- 
cate, are represented by independent sentences, we have a compoimd sentence. 
Accordingly, the difference in the kinds of sentences rests on the different parts 
of speech in the predicate. As nouns can indicate only rest, continuance, fixed- 
ness, etc.; and verbs, motion, action, development; so the nominal sentence 
describes, or gives to the subject, an abiding attribute or condition ; and the 
verbal sentence expresses a movement or the development of an action, or say a 
condition (in case of neuter verbs).^ In reference to the arrangement of the 
words in the simple nominal sentence, which has not been accurately indicated in 
any grammar of the Hebrew language, but, on the contrary, often even falsely 
stated, I have, in comparison with the Arabic and Aramaic, arranged tables 
which embrace the entire Old Testament. 

The result of it is as follows:— In the nominal sentence the chief emphasis 
rests on the subject, and the chief interest attaches to it as the object which is 
thought of as being in a position or condition or as provided with an attribute. 
The regular arrangement of the words in the nominal sentence of all Semitic 
languages is, therefore, subject-predicate ; not regarding, of course, the arrange- 
ment of words in poetry, which here, as in most languages, takes more license. 
In Arabic this rule is more easily recognized, and has therefore, generally 
speaking, been always rightly understood; but in Hebrew and Aramaic it is 



1 Translated from ZeiUsehriftfuer die dUtestammUiche WisaeriBchaft, Hft. 2, 1887, pp. 218-2S4. 

t In this definition of the Semitlo nominal sentence, aooount has not been taken of the exact 
but unscientiflo statements of Arabic grammarians, which correspond only In part to the above. 
Cf. "Ajrumiyyah," ed. Trumpp, Mttnchen, 1876, vr. 6 46 seq.; "Mufa^^al," ed. Broch, Christiania, 
1880; and on this, ** Beltrftge zur Erklftrung des Mufa^^al" von Trumpp, Manchen. 1878, 1884, 6 24 
seq.; '^Ueber den arabischen Satzbau nach dem arab. grramm." von Trumpp, Miinchen, 1879, u. 
These are followed by Caspari-Mttller and Gesenius-Kautzsch, while others still treat nominal 
and verbal sentences togrether ; so Ewald, Uhleman, Winer, N&glesbach, Miiller, ** Hebr. Schul- 
grammatik," •• 497-604, Eng. translation, • 125 seq., Hollenberg, • 43b. The correct definition 
NOldeke gives in his ** Syrische Grammatik," • 309 seq. ; so also Stade, ** Hebr. Gram.,*' • 381 (cf . 
1 180a), bases upon it the explanation of formation of the Hebr. verb. In regard to others, 
everyone who lectures on Hebr. grammar and syntax, gives it, no doubt, as I, for example, 
heard it from PhlUppl-Rostock. 
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moie difficult. We will consider in particular the arrangement of Words in the 
Hebrew according to the different parts of speech in the predicate: 

A. The predicate is a substantive. 

BuU: The arrangement is subject-predicate ; e. g., Qea. xm. 10. 
Bxcq^tiofiB: 

1. The substantive as predicate must precede when there is a special empha- 
sis on it, so as to make it prominent to the eye and to the ear; e.g., Jud.xvin.29. 

2. The substantive as predicate may precede. 

a) If the subject is a pronoun. This latter rule, of which we find as yet no 
trace in Arabic, goes through all other Semitic languages, and that quite natu- 
rally, for the person, here assumed as generally known, excites less interest than 
that which is said of him; e. g., 1 Sam. xv. 29. 

b) So as to avoid the harshness (nachklappen) of its following a subject 
which consists of several words ; e. g., Exod. vi. 14, 16. 

c) In the case of a question ; e. g., 1 Sam. xvi. 4. 

The arrangement is freer in poetry, where, on account of chiasm, with spe- 
cial frequency, the predicate precedes in one member and follows in the second 
or the reverse ; e. g., Ps. xlvi. 8, 12. 

B. The predicate is an adjective : 

Bide: The arrangement is subject-predicate ; e. g., Gen. n. 12.^ 
.Exceptions: 

1. The adjective as predicate must precede when there is a special emphasis 
on it. This is especially often the case when the adjective is a comparative ; e.g., 
G^en. in. 6 ; rv. 13. 

2. The adjective as predicate may precede : 

a) When the subject is a pronoun, cf. A. 2. a.; e. g., Exod. n. 2. 

b) So as to avoid harshness (nachklappen) when it would follow a subject 
consisting of several words ; e. g. 2 £gs. xx. 19. 

c) In case of a question ; e. g.. Num. xrv. 3. 



I While elBewhere In Arabic the rule for the arrangement of the words (ylx., Bubjeot-predl- 
oate) is strictly carried out in the nominal sentence and exceptions occur only singly in inter- 
rogative sentences, when the predicate is to be made especially prominent, when the subject is 

limited by ^1 or L4JI . Cf. Sura x. 64, 78; ix. laO; v. 00; in this case the arrangement of words 
in Arabic is exceedingly free and in all probability not origlnaL 

The regular arrangement must take place: 1) when the subject is a pronoun, e. g., Sura n.4; 

01. 6 ; or 9) when the predicate is limited by ^1 or L4J I . e. g., Sura ucvn. 9, 80. 

Inverted arrangement must take place: 1) when there is united with the subject a pronoun 
which refers to something in the predicate, e. g.. Sura oxz. 6; 3) when the subject is limited by 



^^orl^j^.i 



, e. g.. Sura m. 19; xv. 2L 

" Otherwise the arrangement is without rule, in spite of all the statements of Arabic gramma- 
rians (of., for example, Trumpp, '* Muf a99al,*' 9 88, ** Ueber den arab. Satzbau," n. 8). The prep- 
ositional expression as predicate, is sometimes put after, if no ambiguity is to be feared. 
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To the arrangement of words in poetry what was gaid under A. applies ; e. g., 
Pb. xxxrn. 4. There is only to be noted that in the poetic sections of the Old 
Testament the adjective occurs very often as a comparative in the predicate, and 
to this circumstance is due the fact that it more frequently precedes. Thus, of 
the cases in Koheleth, about twenty in all, only n. 17 and xi. 7 are not compara- 
tives. 

G. The predicate is a participle. Here also the rules under A. apply ; e. g., 
Gen. I. 2; 2 Sam. xvii. 10; Gren. iii. 14; Deut. xxvin. 4; 2 Sam. x. 8; Ps. 
CXI. 7. 

In Aramaic, on account of the frequent use of the participle instead of the 
finite verb, the arrangement is practically without rules, cf. Noldeke, 2 809, 824. 

D. The predicate is an adverb or adverbial expression. 
Bute: The arrangement is subject-predicate ; Num. xrv. 48. 
Exceptions: 

1. The adverb as predicate must precede : 

a) When there is a special emphasis on it; e. g., Gren. xly. 6, 11 ; 1 Sam. 
XX. 18. 

b) As interrogative adverb ; e. g.. Gen. iv. 9, xvni. 9. 

2. The adverb as predicate may precede : 

a) When the subject is a pronoun ; e. g., Gren. xliy. 10. 

b) To avoid harshness (nachklappen) when it would follow a subject consist- 
ing of several words; e. g.. Num. xni. 22. 

c) In a relative sentence, where it appears closely joined by M&qqeph to the 
noto rdationia; e. g., Gen. n. 11. 

For the arrangement in poetry, what was said under A. is applicable; e. g., 
Koh. xn. 11. 

E. The predicate is a prepositional expression. 
Bule: The arran^ment is subject-predicate. 
Exceptions : 

1. The prepositional expression as predicate must precede, when there is a 
special emphasis on it. This is especially frequent when, by means of a nominal 
sentence the verb to have, to possess, is paraphrased (there is to him = he has), 
the prepositional expression being virtually the subject; e. g., Gren. xym. 14; 
XXYI. 20. 

2. The prepositional expression as predicate may precede : 

a) When the subject is a pronoun ; Gen. xxyi. 24. 

b) To avoid harshness (nachklappen) when it would follow a subject consist- 
ing of several words ; e. g.. Num. xxxnr. 9 ; 1 Sam. xxv. 2. 

c) In case of a question, Gen. xxxi. 14 ; xxxvin. 25 ; but cf . 2 Sam. xviu. 

29, 82. 
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d) In a relative sentence, when it generally appears joined to the nota rdaU- 
<m%8 by means of MSqqeph ; Gen. i. 29, 30 ; vi. 17 ; xxxrv. 14 ; Lev. xrv. 40. 
For the arrangement in poetry, compare what was said under A. , and Ps. xi. 4. 

F. The predicate is an infinitive. 

Bale: The arrangement is subject-predicate ; e. g., Isa. xxx. 7 ; Jer. xxn. 16. 

ExceptUma are not found in the Bible. 

More frequent than the use of the simple infinitive as predicate in the nom- 
inal sentence is the use of the infinitive with ^ where we then generally translate : 
there is ; in order to ; can ; must. Of. Ewald, 3 2d7c. 

G. The predicate is a numeral. 

Bule: The arrangement is subject-predicate ; e. g., Exod. xvi. 36 ; xxvi. 2. 

Excepticna: The numeral as predicate must precede when there is a special 
emphasis on it; e. g., Num. xi. 21. 

H. The predicate is a pronoun. 

Btde: The arrangement is subject-predicate ; e. g., Gren. xxvii. 21, 24; Isa. 
XLi. 4. (It was I). 

Exceptions: The interrogative pronoun as predicate always precedes; e. g., 
Qen, xxrv. 66 ; only two exceptions are found in the Bible, Exod. xvi. 7, 8. 

When a sentence has several subjects or several predicates, regularly and 
commonly, those parts of the sentence which belong together stand also together ; 
e. g.. Gen. x. 2, 3 ; xin. 13. There are, however, cases whfere several subjects 
enclose the predicate or several predicates enclose the subject ; especially is this 
so in poetry ; e. g., Amos v. 20 ; Prov. vin. 18 ; Ps. cxLvn. 6, 6. 

In one case there is no exception to the general rule for the arrangement of 
words in the nominal sentence, viz., in the so-called circumstantial or conditional 
clause, even not in poetry ; e. g., G^n. xix. 1 ; Judges iv. 5 ; Koh. u. 3. 
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TEANSLITEEATION AND TRANSLATION OF CYLINDEE A 
OF THE ESARHADDON INSCRIPTIONS (I R. 45-47). 

By Bobert Francis Harper, Ph. D., 

Instructor In Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



A transliteration and translation of Cylinder A, together with parts of B and 
a few other texts, was publiBhed in 1880 by Ernest A. Budge in his History of 
Ssarhaddon, This book, however, is unsatisfactory from a textual as well as * 
from a lexicographical stand-point.^ His edition of the text of Cylinder A is, on 
the whole, no better than Bawlinson-s copy in The Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, vol. i. In some places he has corrected the text ; but, in others, he 
has changed the text where it had already been published correctly. His methods 
of textual criticism are imscientific, since he does not seem to have made sufficient 
use of the helps at his disposal. Cylinder C,^ which is of the greatest importance 
for the reconstruction of the text of A, has received little or no attention. 

On account of these defects in Budge's treatment of the text, I was led, by 
the suggestion of Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, to take up the study of the Esar- 
haddon inscriptions. In the summer of 1885, while studying in the British 
Museum, I collated A and B, and copied C, together with several other unpub- 
lished texts. This collation forms the basis of the corrections3 which I have 
offered to the texts as published by Rawlinson, Smith, and Budge. Although the 
text of Esarhaddon is generally regarded as an easy one, there are, nevertheless, 
many difficult words and expiiessions to be found in it. For some of these I have 
offered new transliterations and translations. In one of the following numbers 
of Hrbraica I shall publish some notes in defense of these readings. 

To my friend and teacher. Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, I am greatly 
indebted for suggestions and help in my study of the Esarhaddon texts. 



1 Cf . Pried. Delitzsch in the LlUrarischet CentraU)laU, May 21. 1881. 

> Cf. my article In Hbbraica, Oct., 1887, **Some Unpublished Esarhaddon Inscriptions (Cylin- 
der C ; 80, 7-19, 15, PS. and K. 1679).** 

« Cf. my article in Hbbraica, April, 1887, **Some Corrections to the Texts of Cylinders A and 
B of the Esarhaddon Inscriptions as published in I R., 45-17, and Ul R., !£, 16." 
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TRANSLITERATION. 
.^ Cylinder A. xj^ 

L 1. [AS^ra^ddiDa Sar ASfiiir Sar dumeri] u Akkadi 
[apal SiDa^erba] gar ASSiir 
[apal garrakenu] Sar ASSdr 
[§a ina tukultij ASdr Sin SamaS 
5. Nabd Marduk IStar ga Nin^ 

Btar ga Arba'il ildni rabdti b^lSSu 
oltu 9^t SamSi ad! er^b gamSi 
ittallakuma mfibii*a 1& M 



EfiSid Siddni §a ina kabal t&mtim 
10. s&pinu gimir dadmeSu 

dilrSu u Subatsu assubma 

kirib t&mtim addima 

aSar mafikaniSu u^allik 

Abdimilkiiti garraSu 
15. Sa lap&n kakkS'a 

ina kabal t&mtim innabtu 

kima ndni oltu kirib tlimtim 

abfirfiuma akkisa kak^&su 

nakmu buS^u b^ra^i kaspi abnS al^artu 
20. maSak piri Sin piri ug& urkarina 

lubulti birme u kitS mimma SumSu 

ni^irti ^kalliSu 

ana mu'dS aSlula 

niSeSu rapSati §a niba Id M 
25. alpe u ^eni imSre 

Hbuka ana kirib ASSdr 

upa(b)b^]^& Sarr&ni Haiti 

u abi timtim k&liSunu 

ina aSri g&nimma ^a ufiepiSma 
30. [Kar-A§iir]abiddina attabi nibitsu 

niSe l^vhnt kaSti'a §a §adi 

u t&mtim 9^t SamSi 

ina libbi uS^Sib 

Sudg&)^i*a pib^ti eliSunu aSkun 



35. u Sandiiarri 
Sar Kundi Sis^ 
nakru ak^u 1ft pftlib blMti'a 
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TRANSLATION. 
Cylinder A. 
1. [Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, king of burner] and Akkad 

[son of Sennacherib] , king of Assyria ; 

[son of Sargon], king of Assyria ; 

who, under the protection of ASiir, Sin, §amaS, 
6. NabA, Marduk, iStar of Nineveh, 

litar of Arbela, the great gods, his lords, 

from the rising of the sun to the setting of the sun 

inarched without a rival. 



The conqueror of Sidon, which lies in the middle of the sea, 
10. the overthrower of all its dwellings ; 

its waU and its dwelling (houses) I tore down 

and threw them into the sea, 

and destroyed its site. 

Abdimilkdti, its king, 
16. who, before my weapons, 

into the midst of the sea had fled, 

like a fish, from the midst of the sea, 

I drew him out and cut off his head. 

His accumulated property, gold, silver, precious stones, 
20. elephant skin, elephant ivory, u§u and urkarenu wood, 

variegated and linen clothing, of every description, 

the treasure of his palace, 

in great quantities, I carried away. 

His numerous men, who were without number, 
26. oxen, sheep and asses 

I brought to Assyria. 

I assembled the kings of Hatti 

and of the sea-coast~aIl of them. 

In another place, I caused the city to be built 
80. and [Kar-A§ilr]abiddin I called its name. 

The men, the booty of my bow, from the moimtains 

and the sea of the rising of the sun, 

I caused to dwell there ; 

my officer and governor I placed over them. 



86. And Sandtlarri, 

king of the cities of Kundi and Sizd, 

a powerful enemy, who did not respect my lordship. 



f^:(, ^ Vh '^^^'■..' '^^/^^^ ^ y 
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§a ilani umagSiruma 

ana §ad^ mar^dti it^kil 
40. u Abdimilkiiti §ar Stdiini 

ana re^iitigu iSkunma 

l^nm il&ni rabiiti ana a^ame^ iskurdma 

ana emdkSSun ittakM 

an&ku ana Agiir bSli'a attakilma 
45. kima i^^^Lri ultu kirib ladi 

ab&rSuma akkisa ^a^l^&su 

aS&u danfin ASdr b^li'a 

niSS kullomimma 

jjLak^ad^ Sandtlarri 
50. u Abdimilkiiti 

ina kiSadi rabiitiSun alulma 

itti zammer^(?) u . . . 

ina rebit Nin& et^tik 






g&lil Arzani(?) 
55. [ga it^(??)] nabal Mu^ri 

il. 1 idkeSu 

ana AS&tir iira 

ina t^l)i abulli ga ^et ga Nina 
itti asi kalbi u Sa^e 
5. ugegibSun^ti kameS 



u Te'u3p& Oimirra 

omm&n-manda §a aSarSu rdku 

ina ir^itim Hubugna 

adi Kimir ummslniga ara(8)8iba ina kakki 

10. Obis kigadi nige Hilakki 

Du'ua agibiit ^urgani 

ga t^bi Tabal ^'r. ' ^ " 

ga eli gadegunu (danndti) ittakldma 

ultu fbn^ pfini \i iknugii ana niri 
15. XXI alanigunu danndti 

adi IQIni ^i^rdti ga lim^tigunu 

almS akgud aglula gallatsun 

abbul akkur ina igdti a|pna 

sit^Lt^gunu ga bHt^ 
20. a ^ollulta \i M 

kabtu n!r bSMti'a ^midsun^ti. 
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who had forsaken the gods, 

to the impassable mountains he trusted, 
40. and Abdimilk^ti, king of Sidon 

came to his help. 

The name of the great gods they both despised (?) 

and trusted to their own forces. 

I trusted in ASAr, my lord, 
45. and, like a bird, from the midst of the mountains, 

I drew him forth and cut off his head. 

In order to show the men the power 

of ASdr, my lord, 

the heads of Sanddarri 
60. and Abdimilkiiti 

upon the necks of their great men I hung. 

With male and female singers(?), 

into the streets of Nineveh I marched. 



The despoiler of Arzani, 
56. which is on the banks of the river of the land of Egypt. 

n. 1 

to Assyria brought. 

In the vicinity of the eastern gate of Nineveh, 
with wild boars, dogs and wild beasts 
5. I caused them to sit in chains. 



And T^'uSpa of Gimir 

an ummdn-manda, whose residence was afar off , 

in the HubuSna territory, 

together with the whole of his army, I ran through with the sword. 



10. The trampler upon the Jiecks of the men of Hilakki 
Du'ua, the inhabitants of the mountain-ridges, 
which lie in the vicinity of Tabal ; 
who trusted to their [mighty] mountains, 
and from days of old had not been subject to any yoke ; 

15. XXI powerful cities, 

together with the smaller cities of their territory, 
I besieged, captured, carried away their spoil, 
I destroyed, tore down and burned with fire. 
Upon the rest, who had not conmiitted sin 

20. and crimes, 

I placed the heavy yoke of my lordship. 
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Da'i§ Barnaki oakru ak^u 
aSibiite TilaSfiri 
§a ina p! ni§e 
25. M^branu Pitanu 
inambu zikirsun. 



Musappi^ niSe Manna 
kutii la sanku 
§a umm&nati iSpaka 
A§gaza kidru la mu§ezibi§u 
inaru ina kakki. 



,A 



\y-si 



Tarid NabA-zer-napi§ti-u§te§ir apal Marduk-apal-iddina 
ga ana §ar Elamti ittakliima 
la uS^zibu nap§at$u s^^ • 

<i.i^ 35. Na'id^Marduk afeuSu 
asSu epS§ ardiiti'a 

ultu kirib Elamti inuabtamma '^^v*^' 
ana Nina al beMti'a 
illikamma unaSgik §epe a 
40. m&t tamtim ana si^jHiSa t^-'*'-^ 

ridfit abiSu usadgil panuSSu. v\vfc1i^\ii>* 

Nabi' Bit-Dakkuri 

Sa kirib Kaldi aiab Babili 

kamii SamaS-ibni ^rri§u 
45. isbappu b&bbilu Id pdli^u zikri Ml bele 

§a ekl^ apl6 Babili 

a Barsap ina parikte itbaluma 

a§§u anaku pulu^ti Bel u NabfL idA 

ekle §indti u§erma 
50. p&n aple Babili u Barsap 

uSadgil 

Nabd-gallim apal Balasu 

ina kusseSu u§e§ibma 

isata ab§ani. 



55. Adumd al dannute Aribi 
[§a] Sinaberba &ar A§§{ir 
[abd] bdnd'a ikSuduma 

58 ilaniSu 
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The treader upon the land of Bamaki, a powerful enemy, 
the inhabitants of Tila§iiri 
who in the language of the people 
26. Mibr&nu Pitanu J!), J '^ - '^ 

they call their name. 



The scatterer of the inhabitants of Minni, 
the kutii, the unsubmissive ; 
who subdued the armies of iSpaka 
30. of ASguza^an alliance that did not save him^ '''' ^ • ; • * ' . U^*^ 
with (his) sword. 



The driver away of Nabii-zer-napigti-u§te§ir, son of Mardukbaliddin, 

who trusted to Elam, 

but did not save his life. 
36. Na*id-Marduk, his brother, 

in order to subject himself to me 

fled from Elam, and 

came to Nineveh, my lordship's city, 

and kissed my feet. 
40. The sea-land, in its extent, 

the dominion of his brother, I entrusted to him. 



Who tore away Bit-Dakkdri 

which is in Kaldi, an enemy of Babylon. 

The binder of §amag-ibni, its king, 
46. a foolish (?), bad person, who did not fear the renown of the lord of lords, 

who had taken away the fields of the Babylonians 

and Borsippans by force. 

Because I knew the fear of Bel andiNabu 

these fields I returned, and 
60. to the Babylonians and Borsippans 

I entrusted. 

Nabii-Sallim, son of Balasu, 

I placed on his throne 

and he was tribute to me. 

66. Adumu, the powerful city of Aribi 

[which] Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 

[the father] , my begetter, had captured and 
68 his gods 

*6 
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III. 1. [iSlula] ana A§g<ir 

[Haz&']ila gar Aribi 
itti tamartiSu kabitte 
5. ana Nin& 61 beldti'a 
illikamma unafifii^ dep^'a 
aSSu nad&n il^niSu u^lanima 
r^mu arSiSuma 
il6ni gatunu an^^Lsunu uddiSma 

10. danan Aliir beli'a 

u Sitir gumi'a elidunu uSaStirma 

ut^rma addinSu 

TabA'a tarblt ekalli a 

ana garriiti eliSunu aSkunma 

15. itti il&niSa ana matiga uterSi 
LXY gammalS eli madati 
abe'a ma^riti uraddima 
ukin 9$niSga. 
Arka Haza'ilu Simtu iibilSuma 

20. laHlu apalSu 

ina kuBseSu uS^gibma 
X mana b^r^^i M abne berdti 
L gammale M gunzi (?) ril^^e 
eli m&d&te ab^Su uraddima ^midsu 



25. B&zu nag^L §a agarSa rd^a 

mi^gid(?) nabali kakl^ar d&btu alar ^um&me 

CXL kasbu ka^l^ar b&$e 
^pukuttu u aban pi-^abiti 

XX kasbu ^a^^ar ^iri u al^rabi 
3Q^ §2^ kima zirb&bS maM ugaru 
^^ XX kasbu Hazii §addi sag-gil-mud 

ana arki'a umaSSirma Stik 

la ultu ^me ulMti 

\i illiku Sarru p&ni ma^ri^a 
35. ina ^b!t ASiir bSli'a 

ina kirbiSu fialt&niS attallak. 

VIII Sarrani ga kirib nage fi^'atu 

ad^Lk il^niSunu namkilrigunu busaSnnu 

u niS^gunu allula ana kirib Aggiir 
40. Lais Sar ladi' 

la ultu lap^n kakkS*a ipparSidu 
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III. 1. had carried away, to Assyria 

had brought ; 

[Haza']ilu, king of Aribi, 

with his heavy present, 
6. to Nineveh, my lordship's city, 

came and kissed my feet. 

For the return of his gods he besought me, and 

I showed him compassion. 

The injuries of these gods I repaired, and 
10. the power of ASfir, my lord, 

and the writing of my name upon them I caused to be written, 

and gave them back. 

Tabd'a, who was reared in my palace, 

I appointed to sovereignty over them, and 
16. with her gods to her land I returned her. 

LXV camels in addition to the former tribute 

of my fathers, I added and 

set on him. 

Afterwards, fate carried Haza'ilu away, and 
20. la'iM, his son, 

I placed on his throne. 

X maneh of gold, M brilliant (?) stones, 

L camels, M gunzi of sweet smelling herbs, 

in addition to the tribute of his father, I added and placed on him. 



26. B&zu, a district, whose situation is afar off, 

a . . . . of land, a wearisome(?) country, a barren place, 

CXL kasbu of swampy land, 

p u V u 1 1 u and gazelle-mouth stone ; 

XX kasbu of snakes and scorpions, 
30. which, like grasshoppers, filled the country ; 

XX kasbu of Hazii, a mountain of sag-gil-mud stone 

I left behind me and I marched. 

Where, from da3rs of old, 

no king before me had gone, 
36. by the command of ASAr, my lord, 

into its midst I marched victoriously. 

Vin kings of that district I killed, 

their gods, property, possessions, 

and men I carried away into Assyria. 
40. L&l^, king of ladi', 

[who] before my weapons had fled, 
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Sallat ilaniSu iSmema 

ana Nind 41 beldti'a 

adi ma^ri'a illikamma 
45. unaSSil: SepS'a 

remu arSiSuma a^tabiSu a^uQap] 

ildniSu ga aSlula dandn ASdr bSli'a 

elifiunu aS^urma ut^rma addinSu 

nagS Bazi S^'ata 
50. uSadgil p&nu§§u 

biltu mandatu b^Mti'a 

ukiD ^truSdu 

BelikiSa apal Ban&ni Ckmbula 
Sa ina XII kasbu l^a^kar ina me a apparati 
55. kima niini Sitkunu Subtu 

ina kibit ASiir beli'a ^attu imkutsuma 
ki tern r4m&ni§u 
biltu u mand&tu 
giimabb^* Suklul Samna 

60 

lY. 1. {ibilamma unaSSik gepe'a 

remu arSiSuma u§arbissa libbu 
Sapi-Bel sA danndtiSu 
dannassu udanninma 
5. SaSu adi ^abS kaStiSu ina Hbbi 
uS^liSuma 
kima dalti Elamti ^dilSu 



PatuSarra nagii §a ite bit MUN 

§a kirib Mada riil^iiti 
10. §a pati Bikni SaddS ukn6 

§a ina garr&ni kW& mamma la ikbusu 

ir^itim mfiti§un 

§idirparna Eparna 

bazan&ti danniiti 
15. ga \i kitnuSii ana niri 

g^unu adi niSeSunu sise rukilbSlunu 

alpe 9eni imer^ udure 

gallatsun kabittu aSlula ana ASSiir 



Uppiz b&zan §a Partakka 
20. Zanasana b^ftn ga Partukka 
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heard of the carrying away of his gods, and 

to Nineveh, my lordship's city, 

into my presence he came, and 
46. kissed my feet. 

I showed him compassion and spoke to him of peace(?). 

Upon his gods, which I had carried away, I wrote 

the power of AS^r, my lord, and gave them back. 

The district of B&zi 
60. I entrusted to him, 

the taxes and tribute of my lordship 

I imposed upon him. 



B^likiSa, son of Bun&ni, of Gambiil, 

who, at the distance of XII kasbu of land in the water and marshes, 
66. like a fish had fixed (his) dwelling ; 

by the command of ASdr, my lord, terror struck him. 

Of his own accord, 

taxes and tribute, 

large oxen, completely fattened 

60 

ly. 1. he brought and kissed my feet. 

I showed him compassion and I made his heart confident. 

§api-B^l, the city of his strength, 

its strength I strengthened, and 
6. he himself , together with his bow-men, 

I caused to go up into it, and 

like a door of Elam, I shut it up. 



Patuiarra, a district on the borders of . . . ., 
which is in the midst of the far-off Medes, 

10. on the borders of Bikni, a mountain of alabaster stone, 
the territory of whose land no one 
among the kings, my fathers, had trodden, 
Sidirparna Epama, 
the powerful city-officers, 

16. who were not under subjection to any yoke, 
they themselves with their men, horses, chariots, 
oxen, sheep, asses, dromedaries, 
their heavy spoil I carried away to Assyria. 



Uppiz, city-officer of Partakka, 
20. Zanasana, city-officer of Partukka, 
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30. 



35. 



40. 



45. 



50. 



55. 



Hebraica. 

Ramate'a b^z^Q ^ Urakazabarna 
Mada Sa agar^^anu rdku 
Sa ina tar^i Sarr&ni abe'a ir^itim AiSiir 
\k ibbalkitiinimina la ikbusii ^a^karSa 






# 



25. pulubtu raSdbat A§<lr beli'a ishupSuniitima <vS/ 
murniski rab^iti uknil tib m&tiSu ^ 

ana Nin& i\ beldti'a 
iSS^nimma unaSSi^ii Sepe'a 
aSSu b&zaniti gak4tu idkiiguniiti 
beMt^ u^lliima 
SriStl'inni kidru 
SudSikS'a pi^ati 
Sa p&^ m&tiSun 
ittiSunu uina'inna 
niSS iSibiit filfini S&tanu 
ikbustlma u§akni§SfL S^p^LSun 
biltu manddtu bSMti'a SattiSamma ukin ^iriiSuD 




Ultu ASiir gamaS B^l u Nabii 

iStar Sa Wmi iStar Sa Arba'il 

el! nakir^'a ina l^ti 

uSaziztlnima am^^L mala libbi'a 

ina kiSitti nakir^ Sadldti 

Sa ina tukulti il&ni rabdti b^lS'a 

ikSuda kati'a 

eSr^t mab&z^ Sa ASS^r 

a Akkadi oSSpiSma 

kaspi bura^i u^'inma 

unammera kima ^e 



V 



Ina iimeSama Skal ma^irte 

Sa kirib Nin& 

Sa Sarrani dlik mabri abS'a 

uS^piS^ ana Sut^Sur karlUi 

pa]f:&di murniski par^ 

narkabiti bSle uniit(e) ta^azi 

u Sallat nakir^ gimir mimma SumSu 

Sa ASiir Sar ilUni 

ana eSki Sarriiti'a iSruka 

ana Sitmor sise 

Sitamdob narkab&ti 

[aSru Sd'atn tmi^annima] 



2- 
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Ramate'a, city-officer of Urakazabarna, 

Modes, whose situatiou is afar off, 

who, under the reign of the kings, my fathers, the territory of Assyria 

had not crossed over and had not trodden its ground, 
26. the fear of the might of A§dr, my lord, overwhehned them. 

Large horses, alabaster-stone, the choice of his land, 

to Nineveh, my lordship's city, 

they brought and kissed my feet. 

As for the city-officers, faintrheartedness(?) struck them ; 
30. they besought my lordship, and 

they asked of me a treaty. 

My over-officers, the prefects of 

the border of their land, 

I sent with them. 
35. The men, the inhabitants of these cities, 

they trampled upon and subdued. 

The tribute and taxes of my lordship I imposed upon them forever. 



From the time that ASiir, Sama§, B^l and Nabu, 
iStar of Nineveh, IStar of Arbela, 

40. had set me in power over my enemies 
and I had found the fulness of my heart, 
with the booty of my numerous enemies, 
which, under the protection of the great gods, my lords, 
my hands had captured, 

46. the temples of the cities of Assyria 
and Akkad I caused to be built, and 
with silver and gold I adorned them, and 
I made them as bright as the day. 



In those days, the former palace, 
60. which is in Nineveh, 

which the kings, my forefathers, 

had caused to be built, for the stowing away of the camp, 

for the sheltering of the horses and bulls, 

chariots, weapons, utensils of war, 
66. and the spoil of the enemies, everything of every description, 

which ASilr, the king of the gods, 

for the strengthening of my kingdom had presented, 

for the stalling of the horses, 

and the hitching-up of the chariots, 
60. [that place had become too small for me, and] 
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V. 1. niSe mat&ti b^ibut kaSti'a ^ 

allu umSikku uSaSSiSuniitiina O^^^ "^ \ 

ilbinfi libnati <>v^. ^ v^ 

ekallu 9ibra §<i'atu ^^^ S>^^ 

5. ana sibirtiSa akkurma 

kakkaru ma'du kima a()aztunma 
ultu libbi ekle abtukma 
eli^ uraddi 

ina pili aban §adi danni 
10. tamld u§malli 




\% 



« Adkema XXII garr^ni Haiti 

Sa a^i tdmtim u kabal tamtim k&liSunu 
w uma'irSuniltiiua 

guSflr^ rab^ti dimm^ §iriiti s"^^ 

15. abime erini Surm eni ^-vr^ 

ultu kiribr"Si^ Labnana ^y^ %J^ ^ '^ 

l amasse lete zazatu '^V . ^ Cj^^ 

askupgat agurri , >s ^ ^^^>^J^ V ^ "^^^^^^ 

§a gis-sir-gal aSnan ^ 

20. tur-mi-na tur-mi-na-tur-du vs ^ 

en-gi-damku a-lal-du C^. . ^^ 

gi-na ^i-li-ba ultu kirib b^rS^ni ^0^ w5/ 

agar na bnitiSunu ^ J^ ^c^ 



IV 



//^. 



ana biSabtj^ ekalli'a «^^ 



<^ 4^^ ^ 



r 25. mar^iS paskiS u^ 

ana Nina ugaldidiin i i3\ <^ , 

Ina arbi seme iimu mitga ri tJ^^ ^ '4^ 

eli tamle Sfi'atu O- ^ A^ 

ekall&ti rabb^ti f *^:^^^C^^^^ 




30. ana mASab beluti'a ^8^ ^^A^=i 

abtani ^iruSSu . 

bitanni 5a XCV jpa J ammati rabitim ina arkat ^ i ^ 
^J^Xl ina 1 anTmaii rabitim rapSat ^ 

ga ina garrani alik ma^ri abe'a 

35. mamma la epugu an4ku epug 

gugdre erini ^iruti 
/ . ugatri^ eliSa a \ . ^ r ^ 

dalt^ gurmeni ga eresina tabu c t 'V'^ ^ -^^ 

mesir kaspi u siparri urakkisma ^ ^* ^^ 
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V. 1. the men of the countries, the booty of my bow, 
I caused them to carry a 1 1 u umlikku 
and they made bricks. 
That small palace 
5. I tore down entirely. 

A large quantity of ground, in accordance with my means, 
from the midst of the fields I cut off, and 
added to it. 

With freestone, a stone of the mighty mountains, 
10. I fiUed out its terrace. 



I assembled XXII kings of the land of flatti, 
of the sea-coast and the middle of the sea ; to 
all of these I gave my commands, and 
large beams, mighty posts 

15. of abime, cedar and cypress 

from the midst of Sirara and Labnana, 
brilliant colossi and bull-colossi(?) 
Einfassungsschwellen of 
gis-sir-gal and aSnan stone, of 

20. turmina turmina-turdu 
en-gi-dam^u alaldu 
gi-na ^i-li-ba, from the moimtain-ridges, 
the place of their production, 
for the requirements of my palace, 

26. with labor and with difficulty, 

they caused to be drawn to Nineveh. 



In a fortunate month, on a favorable day, 

upon that terrace, 

great palaces 
80. for the dwelling of my lordship, 

I built upon it. 

A palace, whose length was XCY great cubits, 

whose breadth was XXXI great cubits, 

which, among the kings who went before me, my fathers, 
35. no one had built, I built. 

Mighty beams of cedar 

I laid in rows upon it. 

Doors of cypress-wood, whose odor was good, 

with a covering of silver and copper, I bound 

♦6 
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40. urattA Mb^ ^' ^'/ 

lamassS u Sed€ §a abn^ ^^ ^^^ 

Sa ki pi gikniSuDu ' i^^ . fe- or' <\ 



/^l irti Hm'ni utard V^ ^v/ j. ^-- 

n&^iru kibsi muSallimu t^voy <f^ * '^ 

46. tallakti Sam b&niSunu ^ ^x. "^ ^ 
imnu u Sumelu uSa^bita c>*'^<^ < y^ 



Sigaijip ^^^^'^ *^^ 

ekal pfli u erini :-%. 

^^^Ki^Kj. ' (Se6 oorreotlons to text.) <^ ' ^ 

.>* jf 

50. ana multa'iiti beMti'a . v^ ,.»V^ 

\^^ nakliS u§€pi8 ^^ s^- ^^ 

lamass^ |re ma5fia[te] ^yx^^^ ^A ^ 
§a abenna pana u arka ^ \^J^ (l^^/^ 
in^taDa] kil&tan kiribSa u lzi[z ] ^^ 

VI. 1. dimme erini ^iriiti 

abime ^ulill^) bibeSin emid ft 

\'t» si^irti ekalli gitu 

nibibu pa§ku §a KA ukni 
5. uSepiSma u§ahna kililiS 

si-el-lu mat gi-gu kima. J^*? . . ^ 

uSas^ira gimir b^be ^'y A? / 

sikkat kaspi ebbi u aiparig namri ^ '^ 
uratta kirib[§inj 

10. dan&n ASiir bSli'a 

Sa ina mat&ti nakr&te ^)^ X?' 
eteppuS^ '^.^^ ^ 

inaTSipir ban-akilte esi^a kiribSa <. i^* -^ 
kirfi^ma|[t^ tamSil Hamlnim ^ ^^^y .-^n 

16. Sa kala rikke u e^e -^vT^ -> 

burmSu itasa emid t-x ^ 

kisallaSa rab^S(?) nrabbima ^^^^ ,^ ^ 

tallaktaSa ma'diS tirappiS ^.^ ^^ '^y> 

ana m^it si^ kiribSa '^^ %^<5^^^^ 

20. Sul^tu uSeSeramma 

uSabbiba atappiS ^ 

^kallu SA'atu ultu uSS^Sa ^ ^V \^' 

adi tafelubiSa %^ * <\^'' 

ar^ip uSaklilma lule umalli ^-^ N^s ^ 

26. efi-gal kiSib-kak-kak-a V*/--^ 

rrr* 

£kallu p&lpdat kM^u azkara nibitsa 
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40. and I hung as its gates. 

Bull-divinities and colossi of stone 

which, according to their position, 

turn the breast of the enemy, 

which protect the path, render inviolable 
45. the way of the king, their builder, 

to the right and left I caused them to take 

their positions. 

A palace of freestone and cedar 

Su-t^-mu-du-ti(?) 
50. for the renown of my lordship, 

artistically I caused to be built. 

Glittering female colossi of bronze 

which looked sidewards, forewards and backwards 
54. I placed in it on both sides. 
YI. 1. Mighty beams of cedar, 

of abime, as the fastening of their gates I placed. 

The surrounding-wall of that palace 

nibiba paSku of pi-stone and alabaster 
xS" I caused to be made and to surroimd like a wreath(?). 
JSr. like 

I caused to surround the whole of the gates. 

Doors of pure silver and shining copper 

I hung in their midst. 
10. The power of ASAr, my lord, 

which I had exhibited 

in hostile countries, 

by the work of the engravers, I carved in it. 

A large park like those of Ham&n, 
15. in which every sort of spices and trees 

was planted, I placed on its sides. 

Its ground-floor I greatly enlarged, and 

its path I made much wider. 

For a drinking-place for the horses, within it 
20. I had a watering-trough constructed and 

arranged after the manner of a canal. 

This palace, from its foundation 

to its roof, 

I erected, caused to be completed and fitted out with fulness. 
25. Ekallu pa^^idat kaUma 

i. e., the palace guarding everything, I called its name. 
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HSBRAICA. 



B. VL 




A8dr iStar Sa NiD& ilani ASSdr 

k&li§unu ina kirbiSa a]priina 
^ .. nike taSijbte eb^U ^ -^ ,i 
30. ma^arSun akkima 
i»C ugamhira kadr&'a ' _ , 

ilani g^tunu ina kun libbiSunu ^ 
|t3 iktarrabfl §arrAt! -^ 

rab^ti u niSe mati'a kaliSunu r ^ 7 '^ 
36. ina ta-zir-te u kireti ^-^^ 

ina passiiri taSil&ti ^ 

kiribSa uSegiEma vi */ 

nS&liga nuparSun ^^/ 

karan^ kurunnu amkira 9arragun 
40. Samnu rSStii §amnu ^i-la-^ubb&^unu u§a&]^i 

ina ^ibit A§dr ^r ilani u ilani A§§ui;^? 

kaiiSunTina tdb §ere tjuA liibi Vl^i^ 
\v\ nummur kabitti §eb<|^ littAte. 
1 kirib§a dareS lurmema 
45. luSb& lalSr ^ 

ina gak-inakk i arbi r^Hi kallat murnis^^ 

par6 imere gammale %.fj^'^ ,>f\. y-x > . 

b^l^ un^t taVsizi " ^-^ %V^^l 

gimir amm&ni Sallat naki ^ '^S^^'^S^:^^^ 

50. Sattajamma if napark&f^^^ ^^^^^^""^^ ^^^""^ 

lupl^ida kiribfia 

ina kirib ekalli §4tu 

Seda dam^u lamassu damku 

nl^ir kibsi Sarr^ti'a 
55. miibad^ kabitti'a r> 

13. dar^S liStabrii ai ipparku id&Sa ^iSf ^"^^ 

ana arkat ^me ina Sarrllni aple'a Sa Asur u IStar -^ v La J^. 1 5* 
15. ana b^lAt mftti u niSe inambii zikir§u 

enmna ekallu Satu ilabiriima in(n)abn anfe^sa luddiS ^ ^2. "Pr^^^ 

ki Sa an&ku mnSarii Sitir gum §arri abe bani'a 

itti muSare §itir Sumi'a aSkunuma 

atta kima iatima muSar^ gi^ir Sumi'a 
20. amurma Samna pu§u§ nil^^ i^i 

itti muSare Sitir gomika Sukun 

AS^ u Ktar iknbika iSemmA. ^C^^^ ^^^ 



V^. 



WAY 



^fec .n. I'^^^L 
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ASdr, iStar of Nineveh, the gods of Assyria, 

all of them, I invited into it. 

Laige and clean sacrifices 
30. J, sacrificed before them, 

and I presented my presents. 

These gods, in the steadfastness of their hearts, 

looked with favor on my kingdom. 

The great men and inhabitants of my country— all of them— 
36. with eating (?) and feasting, 

with the dedicatory vessels, 

in its midst, I caused to sit, 

and I caused their hearts (spirits) to rejoice. 

With wines and cider I bribed (?) their hearts, 
40. the best oil I offered (??) them, I caused them to drink. 

By the command of ASiir, king of the gods, and the gods of Assyria, 

all of them, in health of body, joy of heart, 

cheerfulness of spirit, abundance of offspring, 

within it, may I continually dweU, and 
45. may its fulness be sufficient. 

On the beginning of the year, in the first month, all of the horses, 

bulls, asses, camels, 

weapons, utensils of war, 

all the soldiers, the spoil of my enemies, 
60. yearly, without faU, 

within it may I store away. 

Within this palace, may the 

gracious bull-divinities and gracious colossi, 

protecting the footsteps of my majesty, 
65. causing my spirit to rejoice, 
B. y 1. 13. forever show themselves, may they not separate from its side. 

For the future, among the kings, my sons, whomsoever Afi^ and Istar 
15. call to be ruler of land and people, 

at the time when this palace becomes old and weak, may he repair its 

damage. 

Accordingly as I placed the inscription of the king, my begetter, 

with the inscriptions of my name, 

so do thou as I did, and look after my inscription, 
20. and cleanse it with oil, sacrifice sacrifices, 

with thy own inscriptions place it. 

AS^ and Istar will hear thy prayers. 
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JEWISH ORAMMABIANS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By Pbof. Morbis Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., 
UnlTenitj of Pennsylvmnla, Phlladelbhia, Pa. 



V. 

DONASH BBK LABRAT. 

It oocaaioiially happens that a man attains fame not for any pronounced 
merits of his own, but because he chances to be thrown in contact with some 
eminent personage, either as a friend or as an opponent. Boswell is remembered 
solely because he f oUowed Johnson about like a shadow. Lessing replies to the 
attacks made upon him by Goetze, and in this way ensures for the latter a lasting 
celebrity, though not of the most enviable kind. Ddnash b. Labra( enjoys the 
distinction — if distinction it be— of being the opponent of Saadia Gaon and of 
Mena^em b. Sariik. Whether he had other claims for being remembered or not, 
he is known to us only as the author of two sharp polemical treatises ; the one 
containing a pointed criticism of Saadia's Arabic translation of the Bible; ^ the 
other, an attempt to discountenance Menabem's standing as a grammarian, under 
the guise of a would-be friendly review of the latter's dictionary. 

Concerning the life and career of Ddnash we know nothing but that he was 
bom in Fez, and was a contemporary of Mena^ein b. Saruk. It would seem as 
though Ddnash never completed the criticism of Saadia's translation, or— which 
is perhaps more probable— the single manuscript which exists of the work^ con- 
tains only an abstract of the whole. Ddnash picks out the flaws in the translation, 
shows that in many places Saadia misunderstood the sense, in others was misled 
by external resemblances to confuse stems together which had nothing to do with 
one another. There is no doubt that in many, if not in most, of the criticisms 
which Ddn&sh makes, he is fully in the right. So in the very first paragraph of 
his ^' Replies " he points out that Saadia reads the word njlOK (Exod. ii. 5) 

T T -: 

for rrnOKi ^n^ renders "and she stretched out her fore-arm," though the 

T T - 

Targum also adopts this interpretation.^ Again, misled perhaps by the following 
word, Saadia takes V't j^^ D^^HND (Num. xxrv. 6) in the sense '*as tents, 
the Lord planted."^ Ddnash shows the objections to such a rendering. In this 



1 See HsBBAiCA, vol. nx., No. 8. 

s PubUahed by Robert 8ohr5ter (Breslau, 1B06), under the tlUe p 'iSh BTjn rW2Wn IDD 

pw mpo '31 hp oiaS . 

• In aooordanoe with an opinion in Lotah, 12a, and Bzodua Rabbah, ■. 1. 
« y. B«rakhoth, Ite. 
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way he passes on from word to word through the 192 paragraphs comprising the 
part of the treatise that is known to us. Assuming that he is always justified 
in his objections, he is still not warranted in speaking with such severity and at 
times contempt of Saadia's work as characterize the critique. Allowance may of 
course be made for the customs of the time. Don&sh lived in an age when a 
spade was called a spade, and when, in their warfare with one another, scholars 
vied with each other in the use of opprobrious epithets and slanderous insinua- 
tions—remnants of which period may still be found in our own days. But Ddn&sh, 
it is fair to suppose, outstepped the bounds of what was even then considered 
legitimate criticism ; and especially in his treatment of Meuabem, he is generally 
bitter, and at times extremely coarse. The consequence is that, even when we 
are forced to admit the correctness of Donash's censures, our sympathies are still 
with the nobler Mena^em, whose unselfish labors were received in so imworthy a 
manner. The opposition on the part of Donash did not cease with the publication 
of his T'Siib^ot^,^ but was extended to charges of a more serious character. 
Exactly of what nature these charges were, we do not know ; but we do know 
that they cost Menabem his happiness and for a time his liberty. His house, for 
some reason or other, was ransacked and he himself thrown into prison. There 
are good reasons for believing that Ddnash was implicated in these indignities 
offered to a man who seems to have been the embodiment of the quiet and unas- 
suming scholar. 

In the introduction to the critiqiie Ddnash, it is true, claims to hold Mena^em 
in high esteem. He calls him "• my brother,'' prays that God may shower bless- 
ings upon him, confesses the reluctance with which he undertakes his task. *' I 
reprove thee," he says, " only in the hope that thou mayest love me still more; " 
and adds, ^' How much better, besides, is open reproof than concealed love." But 
these and other complimentary phrases are scarcely in keeping with the bitter 
words with which almost every paragraph closes. Don&sh's purpose to throw 
ridicule on Menabem is only too clear. Now, Mena^em is a ''fool," then, a 
''deceiver," and again, an "ignoramus." He misguides the young; he does not 
know what he is talking about ; he is lacking in the first rudiments of Hebrew,— 
in such terms does Ddn&sh constantly speak of his rival. All this, however, must 
not blind us to the merits which the T'Sub^ot^ possesses. While Ddnash cannot 
be said to have advanced the study of Hebrew grammar, still the testimony must 
be awarded him that he was successful in picking out the great defects in the 
theories and views of Meuat^em. Donash has a keener sense for the niceties of 
grammar than Mena^em ; he enters deeper into the spirit of the language ; and 
even where his reasoning is unsatisfactory, his instinct frequently leads him on 
the right path. He also seems to have had a far better acquaintance with some 
of the cognate Semitic languages, especially Arabic and Aramaic, than his con- 



1 Bd. b7 Flllpowsld (OrilieM Voeum BeeentionM Donaah hen lAbral LdoHtae), London, 1866. 
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temporaries in general ; and this no doubt was of great advantage to bim bi open- 
ing bis eyes to the lack of method in the theories of the Jewish grammarians of 
the day. 

His criticism is twofold. He attacks the interpretations which Mena^em 
gives of biblical passages and of the meanings he assigns to words, and on the 
other hand points out errors in tracing words to their stems, in throwing verbal 
forms together which have nothing in common, in mistaking nouns for verbs, 
suffixes for parts of the stem and the reverse ; and more the like. He embodies 
bis objections in the form of a poem — if a conglomeration of rhyming stanzas 
may be called a poem— which but for a kind of a commentary which he has fortu- 
nately attached, explaining at length on what grounds his differences are based, 
would be perfectly unintelligible. Even as it is, despite the prosaical supplement, 
there are many passages which are absolute enigmas, though for our consolation 
be it added, that we probably lose very little by our inability to fathom them. 
For the understanding of D6n&sh'8 position it suffices to confine ourselves to his 
prose, which, in contradistinction to his heavy verse, is graceful, fluent, and 
extremely pleasant to read. 

As a specimen of his method, his reply to Mena^em's argument against 
Jehuda Ibn Koreish's explanation of Cyf^H JJ^33 ( Jer. xi. 19) as " lamb and ox," 
may be selected. MeDa^em, it will be remembered,^ asserts that the waw con- 
junctive can only be omitted in a continuous series of at least three words, and 
even then there is a vxifjo just before the last of the words thus placed in juxtapo- 
sition. Furthermore, the singular of the verb 073V) which follows shows that 
the subject also must be a singular. Ddnfish disputes both assertions, and justly 
so. Examples such as n'TlSt 112^ tTV tffiyff (Hab. in. 11) prove that the looto 
may be omitted in the case of two words; and in the second place, there are 
many instances where a singular verb is attached to a plural subject, or has for its 
subject two nouns; e.g.,3'? prOB^ mtOpI ptT (Prov. xxvii. 9), n^Vrn (Tn 
niDjr (Esth. iv. 14). D5n&sh accepts, accordingly, the interpretation given by 
Koreish. In his opinion there is an intentional contrast between the small and 
great. The prophet wishes to say that both lamb as well as ox shall be carried to 
the slaughter. The oflrgwmefnU of Ddnash are sound enough to set aside Mena- 
^em's objections ; but, for all that, Menabem is right and Koreish wrong. The 
context clearly demands such a translation as '* I am like a tame lamb led to the 
slaughter.'' 

In general, DdnS,sh may be said to be a closer or rather a sharper reasoner 
than Menal^em. He pays greater attention to minute details, and there is little 
that escapes his critical eye. Mena^em rather carelessly mistakes the word Q^ 
in B^N '^7^tV 0^X3 (V' 39, 7) for " image," for which D6nash takes him 
severely to task. He shows that the stem is the same as that of fllD^V > ^nd 

1 See HxBaAiOA, vol. it., p. 88. 
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hence the phrase is to be rendered '^in darkness man wanders about.'^ It is 
important to note that Ddnish is not led astray by the Massoretic vocalization of 
mO^ ^ explain it (as has so often been done) as a combination of two words. 

V T : - 

For him the word is an abstract noun, formed just as ni*l*lp (^^' ^' ^)) ^^^ ^^ 
also attempts to give a reason for the curious vocalization, in which, however, he is 
less successful. The fact is that the Massoretes believed the word to be composed 
of 'tV and mo, and vocalized it accordingly. But rejecting the "punning" 
etymology, we are justified in setting aside the traditional vocalization, and read 
instead " ^almAt." 

Mena^em again exhibits a neglect of detail in throwing ^K3^ tV^ (Hos. x. 
14) under the same category as 3*^ *' ^ ensnare,'^ and also similarly deriving 
^K)nr (Ho8- n. 24) from jHt » regarding the two final letters as added, though 
without any apparent reason and without affecting the sense in any way. To 
Ddn&sh, such a notion seems preposterous. Both words, he says, can of course 
only be nothing else than proper names. He pounces unmercifully on this unfor- 
tunate error of Mena^em's. " I should like to know," he says, " how you propose 
to translate KliT tV2 "l^ 'jNjrT ♦OT HN ^VrrpQ^ (Hos. i. 4), if 'jKjrT 
is a common (and not a proper) noun ? Perhaps, ' I shall visit the Bovoers of the 
ground in the house of Jehu V " 

In this way D6n&8h proceeds to expose the weaknesses and defects of Mena- 
^em ; but while, as already intimated, he succeeds in doing this— and in so far, 
his critique is of considerable value to us— he cannot be said to stand on a higher 
plane than the unhappy Mena^em. like so many critics, he fails to improve 
upon the production he endeavors to overthrow. So while rejecting most of the 
attempts on the part of Menabem to trace verbal forms to unilitend stems, he yet 
admits the existence of such stems. The stem of 1J is not a mere 1 , as Mena^em 
thinks ; but this, he says, is the case with ^^ \2Xi 11^ (Lam. in. 58). Again J73 
" thus " belongs to the class of indedinable particles like pjfl , ♦S , Ty* , J<J , p*) , 
and the like. The stem is not a *! , but consists of two letters ; however, H^SH 
(Exod. xvn. 6) and 7]^ (Judges xv. 8) do go back to such a uniliteral stem. The 
main difference between him and Mena^em is that, while the latter consistently 
carries out his principle that no letter which at any time may disappear from the 
word can belong to the stem, D6n&sh sets up no theory whatever, but is, in gi*eat 
part, led by his instinct to reject the etymologies of Mena^em. On the other 
hand, Ddn&sh is unquestionably superior as an exegetical critic. Here he is gen- 
erally extremely happy and ingenious. His interpretation of verse 13 of the very 
difficult Psalm ly. merits quoting. According to Ddnash, the poet says, speaking 
of his distress, that, were it simply an enemy against whom he were obliged to 
contend, he might bear his fate quietly. He could seek refuge from one who 
hates him, 5t4t it is " thou a man of my rank, an associate, an intimate friend." 
Ddn&sh adds, ''It is a weU-known fact that it is much harder to bear the 
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reproaches of a friend than those of an enemy, and one can escape an enemy, but 
it is impossible to avoid a friend, to whom one has poured out one's whole heart" 
Again, as already intimated, the use he makes of his thorough acquaintance 
with Arabic, gives him an advantage over Mena])em. He frequently compares 
Hebrew words with their Arabic equivalents. In one instance he enumerates 
about 260 words common to Hebrew and Arabic, and defends himself against the 
objection that was no doubt raised against this comparative method, by pointing 
out the closeness of the relation existing between the two languages. He also 
has at least an inkling of a LavJb)eT8ch,%dmng8ge9etz ; for he says that there is an 
interchange of letters among the words as they pass from one language to the 
other. An J^ in one becomes frequently a J in the other ; a D here is a gf there ; 
a {Jf in Hebrew is represented by a Jl in Arabic ; a f , by a T ; a n » ^y * D • W® 
also find in his grammar for the first time a systematic division of the parts of 
speech into nouns, verbs and particles; or, as he calls them, D^^J^dl HIOC^ 
DOOj^ m3*ni • We may be permitted to conclude from this that D6n&8h 
made a study of Arabic grammarians; for the terms used by Ddnash represent 
the Hebrew equivalents of those used by Sibawaihi in his grammar,^ J^jj^ ^ 

In this way, by directing attention to the Arabic as a help towards a better 
understanding of Hebrew, he paves the way for Abu Zakanjj& Jabja ben Daw^d 
Hajjug, who, by a more systematic and more extended application of Ddnash 's 
comparative method, inaugurates a new era in the study of Hebrew grammar. 



1 KHah SibanoaXM, ed. bj Hartwl«r Derenbourg (Parte, 1881), vol. i., p. 1. 
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On Job in. 14, 10*? n\T)n DOan .— Matthes (Het Boek Job, 1876, p. 67) 
and Kuenen (Iheologisch 7\jd8chr^t, 1873, p. 618) both suspect the reading of this 
passage, the latter remarking, ** Corruptions of this kind can easily be pointed 
out, but will seldom if ever be cured." BickeU, however, who is not in general slow 
to correct, adheres to the Massoretic text, explaining H^O*!!! y ^^^ Schlottmann 
and Delitzsch, of palaces or monuments destined to become, or (if mausolea) to 
remain desolate and uninhabited (see his article in Zeitschrift fuer katholische 
Theologie, 1886, Heft 3). Dillmann and Davidson both see that this puts too 
great a strain upon the expression (cf. Job xv. 28), besides being opposed to 
Hebrew usage. Both, too, agree with the Dutch critics in suspecting corruption, 
but neither of them has proposed this very simple correction, viz., for 'iJ^h ^ 
read D*7lJ^ ; cf., for the phrase D*7lJ^ nl3*in . Isa. lii. 9 ; lxi. 4 ; Jer. xlix. 13. 
These three passages, however, need not of course control our exegesis of the cor- 
rected phrase. That D^lj^ niay have the sense of *' the primeval world " (ndhuoc 
Kdofwf, 2 Pet. u. 6) is clear from Job xxii. 15 ; cf . Ps. cxLni. 4 (Lam. in. 6) ; Isa. 
XLiv. 7; Ezek. xxvi. 20. The last-mentioned passage is speciaUy helpful, 
because it says (if I am not mistaken) that not only, as in Job xxii. 15, 16, the 
primeval men themselves, but also their cities, had been thrust down by the 
Divine Judge into She'ol (cf . Matt. xi. 23). It is of this nether world that the 
impassioned patriarch Job is speaking. That the wise men whom he and his 
friends represent meditated on the fate of the antediluvians, is apparent from the 
passages already referred to. How natural it seems that Job should speak of 
himself, imaginatively, as meeting in She'ol the mighty kings and counsellors 
who had built those spacious ruins which challenged the attention of newly 
admitted *^ shades " (Befaim) I I am well aware of the ingenious explanations of 
the received text which Matthes and others have collected. To each of them 
there is some cogent objection. Perhaps it may be objected to my own ex^^is 
^^* m3*)n nJ3 means, in usage, to " buHd up ruined places ; " so it does in 
Isa. LXI. 4; but must it mean this in a widely different context? We must 
remember that, according to the popular Semitic belief, the judgment of God was 
limited to the 'Mand of the living;" tyrant-kings and oppressed subjects were 
alike ^' cut away from this hand " in the under-world. Hence, in spite of Job 
xxn. 15, 16, an innocent child (of rich people) might, in Shekel, become the 
neighbor of great though sinful kings {as yei there was no division in Hades 
according to the character of the previous life). Notice, in conclusion, that Job 
in. 14, interpreted as above, casts a fresh light on verse 15 ; the speaker is on the 
verge of the complaint which embitters the subsequent outpourings of his much- 
tried soul. I mean that we need not explain the gold and silver there mentioned 
of treasures buried in mausolea, but interpret it in accordance with Isa. v. 14. 
AU the glory of these mighty kings has gone down with them and with their old- 
world ruined cities into the under-world. 

T. K. Ghbtns, 

Oxford Univerntyj England. 
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^BOO^M^OOaCES.-* 



EINLEITUNe IN DEN THALMUD.* 



This exceUent treatise of seventy pages is an off-print of the article " Thai- 
mud ^' in the second edition of Herzog's Beal-Encyklopadie. In the preface the 
author states that it is his purpose to give from an objective and purely scientific 
stand-point, a bird's eye view, of the field covered by the "Thalmud;" and the 
testimony must be awarded him that he has fulfilled not only his promise, but 
also the high expectations warranted by the acknowledged eminence of Strack's 
scholarship. It is by far the best treatment the subject has ever received in an 
encyclopedic work. The arrangement is an admirable one, and leaves nothing to 
be desired. In eight chapters he passes in review briefly and yet, through the 
copious references which are given, exhaustively the divisions of the work, the 
arrangement of parts, the contents of the sixty-three treatises of the Talmud. 
Besides this, he gives a history of the compilation, chronological lists of authori- 
ties quoted in the Talmud, and closes with a practically complete bibliographical 
index. A feature of the monograph which is worthy of note is the consistency 
with which the method of transcription adopted by Strack is adhered to. In this 
respect it is a safe guide, although there are some objectionable points in Strack's 
system, notably the use of two and three letters to indicate one sound. But in 
almost every respect, the monograph is exactly what an introduction should be. 
Clear and concise, it is not overcharged with ballast unnecessary for the specialist 
and only confusing to the general student, and by confining itself strictly to the 
subject, equally free from private conjectures as weU as from any bias, whether 
favorable or unfavorable. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

University of Fermsylvania. 



NOTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE BOOK OF OENESIS^t 



As is stated in the preface, this ''volume of notes was imdertaken at the 
suggestion of Professor Driver, and is mainly intended for students beginning 
the Hebrew language. The notes are taken chiefly from the best Grerman com- 
mentaries, and do not aim at originality." Including two brief appendices,— one 
on the structiire of Genesis, and the other on the names of Gk)d,— there are 380 
pages (7} in. X 5 in.). The book contains notes, textual, grammatical and exeget- 
ical, given as briefly as was consistent with the author's aim, very seldom so 
briefly as to be unintelligible at the first reading. It is a summary of the 
opinions of the best writers ; among commentators, the names of Dillmann and 
Delitzsch occurring most frequently ; and among grammarians, those of Gesenius, 
Davidson, Stade, Ewald, for the etymology ; and Driver and Aug. Miiller, for 
syntax. The readings of the versions are given whenever likely to be of value in 
evidence. In commenting on difficult verses, the author frequently reserves his 

* BiNLBinmo IN DBN THAiiMUD. By H. L. Straok. Leipzig, 1887. Prioe, M.LdO 
t NOTBS ON TH> Hbb&sw Tbxt OF THB BoOK OF QsNXBis. With two appendices. By G. J. 
Spurrell, M. A. Oxford: CUurmdon Preu, 1887. New Tork: MaemOkm & Co. Pp. 880. $2.60. 
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own opinion ; and when the best interpreters are at variance, he does not often 
attempt to decide among them. There are exceptions to this ; e. g., on page 68, 
where, in interpreting vi. 3, last clause, he decides against Dillmann. 

On this side of the water, this book would not be likely to prove as useful for 
the mere beginner as for the purpose of a rapid and thorough review, for which it 
has very great exceUencies. 

There are some points in which the book is open to criticism. At least one 
statement is out of date,— the remark that '^habal'^ is a common word for son in 
Assyrian (p. 48). There are a few infelicities of statement: as that (p. 89) in 
!)"i3J^» the tone is drawn back and the vowel lengthened (the vowel is restored, 
rather, when naturally it takes the tone) ; also the remark that masculine nouns 
prefer the numeral in the feminine form, and vice versa, is not quite proper 
(pp. 71-77) ; ^^ii^ is said to be " pausal form of ^^ii^ " (p. 37), and again it is 
distinguished from ^3K1 ^^ to be ''the pausal form of the 1st person " (p. 39), 
no hint being given that - is here exceptional. Once in a while a translation 
adopted by our author is ambiguous; as, e. g., that of Gren. ii. 19, '' whatever he 
called them^' (p. 32). It is hardly credible that he could have misunderstood 
Driver (" Heb. Tenses," 2d ed., { 38a), or overlooked Dillmann's interpretation of 
the verse ; but we should know his translation of the final clause, in order to be 
certain of this; DID'IJ^ i ^^^' ^^^^' ^^i ^o^ ^^^ mean ''towards Sodom," but 
" as far as Sodom." It is not usual to speak of ii)S\F\ ^ ^^ ^P<>^* 'o™^ (P* ^^l- 
Some exceptions may be taken to the theory of vowel changes here presented. 
Many distinguished grammarians will object to calling t a short vowel in ?lDt!^ ) 
?!tj/flJ (P- 1^)- O^ P*g® ^» ^® author explains ♦pt^ as " imperf . apoc. form tViV, j 
for ♦JT* , weakened from ♦JT* (like Hfi ft^na Hfi * weakened from Hfl)-" He 
seems to mean that the — before ^ is the attenuated -^ which came from -i^ of the 
stem. If this is his meaning, he has misunderstood his reference to Gesenius, 
where it is correctly stated that the final -r- is a helping vowel, and that the stem 
vowel — has been reduced to S'w4 in Hfl • Cf. the pausal forms ♦H* , Hfi » 
which not only have the ♦_ , but restore and heighten the original — to V. Cf . 
also irif) and 1113 on our author's opposite page (4). Can the author mean 
(p. 181) that n o^ t^® ^ ^^^' P^^* omits S'wi in order to distinguish that pers. 
from the 2 fem. ? With his explanation of nilSJI ^^^ given cf. a note in 
HsBRAiCA for April, 1885, p. 250. The author is to be commended for general 
consistency in transliterations; as, e. g., Onqelos, p. vi, 4, etc.; Onq., p. 18, 37, 
etc. ; Peshitto, p. xii ; but why transliterate " Kain," pp. 47, 48, etc., and " Kri," 
pp. 81, 204, etc. ? Presumably, he followed Driver in the first instances ("Tenses," 
p. 161, though "Onk." occurs on p. 303, probably by oversight), and he has the 
same authority for going farther (" Qri," "Tenses," p. 161, 204). Only one error 
in reference has been discovered by the present writer, that on p. 13, where the 
note on n. 3 is probably intended for the reference i. 7. 

These are of minor importance, and in no wise affect the general accuracy of 
the book. It is recommended to all who may wish to refresh themselves in 
Hebrew grammar and to make a rapid survey of the best opinions on the Book of 
Genesis. AS a summary of these, it is in every way admirable. 

Chablbs Bufus Brown, 

Newton Theoi. InstUution. 
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Vol. IV. APRIL, 1888. No. 3. 



THE HEBEEW PENTAMETEB. 

By Prof. C. A. Briqos, D. D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 



The Hebrew pentameter is measured by Qve beats of the rhythmical accent. 
The caesura usually comes after the third beat ; but not infrequently after the 
second, so as to give a variation to the movement. The greater portion of He- 
brew poetry is in the trimeter movement, the greater portion of the remainder is 
pentameter. The tetrameters and hexameters are less numerous. 

The pentameter line is often treated as if it was composed of two lines in 
parallelism. But the second half of the pentameter line is not in such marked 
parallelism with the first as the second line of a trimeter poem. It is rather sup- 
plementary to the first half, even when parallelism appears. 

1) The first specimen of the pentameter that we shall give is the alphabetical 
dirge contained in Lamentations iii. This dirge has twenty-two strophes in 
which the iiutial letter of the strophe begins with a letter of, the Hebrew alphabet 
in the order from {< to fl . But the alphabetical structure is not confined to the 
initial letters of the strophes. Each strophe contains three lines and each line 
begins with the characteristic letter of the strophe. We shall give four of these 
strophes as specimens of the twenty-two. Bickell makes these lines of twelve 
syllables in accordance with his theory of the structure of Hebrew verse. In 
general, his lines of twelve syllables correspond with our pentameter. 

H 

^rr)2y laairn i oy ran nnjrr-ON 
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♦niovj; nnir I n)y\ ntra ?f?n 

mj; ♦nin^nj i mja ♦am mj 

onnoon nnti i ♦'7-Nin mx m 
Doiir ootr I ♦jntrsn miD ♦Dm 
f rf? ^n£DD^ ♦ja^in 1 intrp 711 

The only changes in the Massoretic text are insertions of Maqqephs between 
nOjrrON me D; ^a-^tt (lineS); tt^-^^ (line 7); O'DJ (line 8); t^JTirT 
(line 10), all of which changes are in accordance with good usage. The lines have 
the caesura after the third beat of the accent, except in lines 2 and 6 ; the latter 
being the only tetrameter line among the twelve. We have seen that there are 
occasional dimeter lines among the trimeters, and trimeter lines among the 
tetrameters ; so we are not surprised to find a tetrameter among these pentame- 
ters. 

It will be seen that the parallelism is between the pentameter lines rather 
than between the two parts of the i>entameters ; the second half of the pentame- 
ter gives a supplementary statement. In some cases this is akin to parallelism, as 
in lines 4 and 9 ; but it is noteworthy that in the latter the verb is omitted, show- 
ing its dependence upon the first half of the line, and in the former it is really 
complementary, in that the treatment of the bones is added to the flesh and stdn. 

2) The second specimen that we shall give is two strophes of the great alpha- 
betical poem in praise of the Divine Word, Psalm cxrx. We have here twenty- 
two strophes, and each strophe is composed of 8 lines, and each line of the strophe 
begins with the characteristic letter of the strophe. The pentameter movement 
is clear, and the lines are distinctly marked off by the letters of the alphabet. 
Bickell also regards the lines of this poem as composed of twelve syllables. 

N 
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7nivo "JD-^K 'tD»an3 1 Bn3N-j<^ m 
"Ipnv ♦tDSB^ no"?n i M'j-nB^a 7TIK 
iKO-ij; ♦»rj;n •?« 1 ">ob^ Yprrrw 

Tniyoo 'ne^n •?« 1 yntm ♦3'?-"?m 

'I'pn ♦Jio'7 1 mrr nriK "pna 

"I»fl ♦CDflB^ "^a I *mfiD ♦nflB'3 

pr?-^3 '7j;3 1 'ncB' ^nnj^ jna 

We lemove the Maqqeph in J{ , line 6, between 'j^-'^K and TDIVO » which 
has made it a very long word of six syllables ; between ^n and OStJ^D ^ K < 
line 8 ; between *7K and ^HB^n i° 3> Ui>e 2, and between «^£)B^ and yQ 
in 3, line 6. We insert Maqqeph between 33'7"^{{'*3 in H > Une 7, and 
*l'7~Kt3ntt~K'? in ^t iine 8, in both cases having no more tlian five syllables. 
There is but a single tetrameter line in the sixteen, namely, in ^ , line 7. 

8) We shall now give a pentameter prayer with a refrain. This prayer is 
given in Jonah n. It has two strophes of six lines each ; closing with '73%*1*'7K 
*1Bnp 1 <u^d a broken strophe of three lines without a refrain. It seems that the 
author of Jonah osed an older poem, or so mudi of it as suited his purpose, leav< 
ing the tliird strophe unfinished. 

I. 

^p nj^c I ^njnr 'tinb' j£d3o 
•^anp '?3»rp"?K I ED'3.*f? yoMi yi 

n. 
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♦mar nirr-nN i ♦trfij ♦"?); ^Dj^nnn 

III. 
inrr Dion I Nitr ♦'^nn onotro 
•f? nratK I mm 'npn oni 

There are three pentameter distichs, the first distich has synonymous paral- 
lelisms, the second progressive parallelisms, and the third antithetical parallelism. 
The caesura is usually after the third beat, but in the fifth line it is after the 
second beat. 

In the second strophe the Massorites made an imfortunate separation of 
verses 6 and 7. DHn HVp^ SOes with the previous line as its complement, 
making the first distich of this strophe synonymous. The second distich then 
begins with ^riTl* ^^^ ^ antithetical, the second line begins with ^ypl) • The 
closing distich is synonymous. 

With this change we have again a S3anmetrical strophe of six pentameter lines 
exactly like its mate with the refrain. We have found no occasion to change the 
Massoretic Maqqephs thus far in this piece. But in the fragment of the third 
strophe we remove the Maqqephs between ♦*?arT ^^^ NltT (^^^ 1) and between 
J^nitN *°d "f? • '^® latter must be removed on account of the caesura, which 
is immediately before the verb ; the former might remain and give us a tetrameter 
line. 

4) The Pilgrim Psalms cxx.-cxxxiv. are all pentameters, with the single 
exception of the long cxxxii., which is a trimeter that in other respects seems 
out of place in this little collection. They are fine specimens of pentameters, and 
the study of the poetical structure aids in the interpretation. 

We have seen that Bickell's lines of twelve syllables correspond in general 
with our pentameters. It is interesting to note that he makes all these PUgrim 
Psalms, except cxxxii., of the measure of seven and five, that is, seven syllables 
in the first line, five in the second, seven in the third and five in the fourth, and so 
on. The only difference from his metre of twelve syllables is in breaking the line 
in two ; there is no difference in the sum total of syllables. In this Bickell is mis- 
taken, the poems are really the same in their structure as those already considered. 

Psahn CXX. 

rrm-pB^o nptrnetro i ♦irw rfj^vn mrr 
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norf?D'? non -i3in-oi i o'bts^ 'jk 

This Psalm gives eight pentameter lines. We notice one of the features of 
the Pilgrim Psalm, the repetition of certain catch-words, e. g., H^O*^ PC^'^O > 
1^^ and OD^y^ making a sort of marching rhjrthm. 

Psalm CXXI. 

my K3»-pK0 1 onnrr'7K 'Ty ami 
pKi D'otr ncy I mrr-oro nry 

IJ'o'-T-^j; "-pit rrwr i ^-iob' mrr 
rr^'73 mn i n33'-N^ roBrr dov 

D'njMri rrnyo i nwai "itikx-iob^ mrr 

These eight lines are pentameters. They carry the marching rhythm further 
than the previous psalm. Ht^ ot the first line reappears in the second, making 
this synonymous distich complete in itself. The QIJ^ of line 8 is taken up in 
line 4, and the HQt!^ of line 4 appears in line 5 and becomes the catch-word of 
the rest of the poem, in lines 7 and 8. It is possible that tT\TV o' ^e last line 
arose by the copyist's eye catching the first word of the upper line. But the Mas- 
sorites insert a Maqqepb between *inKV~nO{t^ '^^ there is no reason, from the 
rhythm, why it should be omitted. 

Psalm CXXn. 

'pi mrr-n»3 1 ^ onoio ♦nnoe' 

D'7BnT y^yiff^ i ij»^rt rn nnor 

MVf* rtrm^rm "ry^ i rrn^n cbmr 

•T ♦EDDtr I D'tDac t>y orr 

mrr db^ ni-nff? i '7ine^ nny 

-rn-n^a*? niKoa i tDfic'D'? rmo^ noe^a 

^arw v'?B^ I d'tbht orbits tnitff 

7niJ0"ttO rrbiff i "pn^ Di7ti^ ^rv 

"p QiTt!^ wmmK I ♦jm ♦piK-^yo'? 

T^-aiiD ntrpaK i wff?K mrr-n'3 jyo*? 
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This poem of ten lines is composed throughout of pentameter lines. Only 
one emendation is necessary. We agree with Bickell in remoying 13t!^ from 
line 6 before ri*IKD3 • ^t has come in from the margin, or the mind of the 
scribe. The line is sufficiently clear without it, and it disturbs the rhythm. We 
notice the catch-words D^Bm* and Dl^B^ • 

Psalm CXXin. 

orviMH T-^N I Dn^y 'Ty^ run 

ujiTtr ly I M^nbH mrr-^N i ^TTjrp 

i3hn MtffQi I n^ njrntr nT\ 
Qiv ♦w'? nan i D^jJNtrn ijf7 

The first and second lines are evidently pentameters. The third line is a 
tetrameter as it stands. It is probable that HJH ^^^ l>^i^ rubbed off at the 
beginning. The fourth line is a pentameter, p should be combined with ^Jl^J^j; 
by a Maqqeph. This gives us a synonymous tetrastich. In the fifth line the 
Massoretic rf)iV ^^ slipped in, as often elsewhere in Hebrew literature ; we 
strike it out therefore. The last verse is difficult. The ^p very properly 
reads Q^V ^HSb which gives us a pentameter for the last line, but leaves us 
with a trimeter in the previous line, ijf^n ^ i^^t good grammar before 
D^JJKS^n • I^ seems likely that a second yy^ , a proper construct without the 
article was originally there, and that it was omitted by a copyist's mistake. The 
omission of repeated words is as common in copying as the repetition of words by 
mistake. If we restore it, we remove the fault of grammar, give the verb an ob- 
ject in the same line ; make it a pentameter line like all the others in the poem, 
and give another example of the repetition of a catch-word. The marching 
rhythm then comes complete and is carried on from the beginning to the end, in 
O^yy 1 pn > y^tt^ and i}f7 • Th® closing tristich is a fine example of progres- 
sive parallelism, in which the first half of the second line is synonymous with the 
last half of the first, and the second half is progressive thereto. The first half of 
the third line is synonymous with the second half of the second line, and the 
second half of the third line is synonymous with the second half of the first line. 
We have not space for all of the Pilgrim Psalms, and accordingly will select a 
few others. 

Psalm CXXV. 
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d7)jri3r\ nnyn i lo;^ y^o mm 

The Massorites have divided verses 1 and 2 unfortunately. ^H^ JOh))f? 
goes with Chll^*y , and thus we have a fine specimen of introverted parallelism 
with the third line, in which the first half of the second line is synonymous with 
the second half of the third, as the second half of the first line with the first half 
of the third, and the three lines make a tristich. We next have a progressive 
distich, which is followed by an antithetical distich and a trimeter refrain. 

Psalm CXXVI. 

D^rratr irn i May niir;;^ "ymn 
2M^ D^p^fiK3 1 ijn*3tr-nK mn* naw 

vno^N NB^j I nnn ay to 

The divine name rf)tV « ^7 scribal error, appears in the Massoretic text of 
lines S and 4 with ^iJlil « where it was unnecessary, as the subject of the verb 
is clear from the context. We have stricken it out. We also follow the np ^ 
line 6, reading MlV^tt^ • W® correct the scribal blunder of line 1, and read 
n^DB^ for the tyytt^ which has arisen by transposition of the letters ♦ and ^ . 
The changes of the Maqqephs can hardly be objected to with propriety. They 
are made to accord with good usage. The removal of a Massoretic Maqqeph be- 
tween JO and ny in the last line makes it more harmonious with lh^ •T*7n o' 
the previous line. This Psahn is composed of two tetrastichs ; they are both of 
great beauty. The first is an example of introverted parallelism. The first and 
fourth lines are synonymous throughout. The second line is synonymous with 
the last half of the first and fourth lines ; and the third line is synonymous with 
the first half of these lines. The second tetrastich is entirely different in struct- 
ure. The second line is progressive to the first ; and is of the tetrameter move- 
ment in order to bring out a strong antithesis betwe^i its two equal members. 
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This antithesis then expands in the antithetical lines that follow, wheie the third 
line is synonymous with the first half of the second, and the fourth line with its 
second half. 

Psahn CXXX. 

Klin 1^0*7 1 nrv'7Dn y^y o 

r)yi7^ ♦trfij ninp i rriiT *nnp 

npa^ onotro i ♦jin^ ♦trfij ♦n^mn 

The Massoretic text obscures the movement in several places, mn^ slipped 
into the first line and was the occasion of an incorrect division of the verses. We 
agree with Bickell and strike it out. Then we have a distich of pentameters in 
which there is introverted parallelism between the halves of the lines. The 
second distich is antithetical. In the three lines that follow, the Massoretic 
accentuation and verse divisions destroy the poetry altogether. We therefore 
discard them and follow the LXX., and thereby gain not only the pentameter but 
also a better parallelism. As the first line begins with ^ri^lp i ^® si^l^ Uiie 
begins with its synonymous ♦ri'^fTin • The transition from the first person of 
the verb to ^tS^£)J is in accordance with the change from ^^)p to }t1p{it in Psalm 
m. 6. We have, moreover, another parallelism between ^31*? and ♦Jin'? 
making the first half of the sixth line synonymous with the second half of the 
fifth line. The seventh line begins with ^p^^ DHOB^ i which is another 
example of the marching movement so common in these Psalms, and it results in 
another case of introverted parallelism between these two lines. These three 
lines are accordingly bound together in synonymous parallellism. The eighth 
line is now synonymous with the fourth, and the ninth line is in strong antithe- 
sis with the third ; so that our Psalm is really composed of an opening distich of 
prayer for redemption ; and a concluding heptastich of great beauty setting forth 
the assurance of the redemption of Israel. 

6) We shall now give the dirge of Babylon (Isa. XLvn), which is one of the 
finest pieces in the Old Testament. 

I. 
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"pov ♦^J I nop-»jrrt3"i D»m ♦np 
"insin nK")n dj i yxny "jn 

DIK PSK K'n I npK DpJ 

This strophe is composed of a tristich of .two synonymous lines with third 
progressive thereto ; and a tetrastich of tliree synonymous lines with the fourth 
progressive to it. Lines 8 and 4 might be taken as three tetrastichs, but they are 
better as we have given them, the first of them referring to bondage, the second 
to exile. 

n. 

Dnra na i ^trna-^Kai Don otr 

m3'?oo maj i "i^-iKip' 's»Din t^D 

^rbni ^rthn i 'oy "^v 'rifivp 

D'om on"? notr-K"? i "its oriKi 

iKO -pv I maarr pr "?jr 

ij; maj i rrriK 0*71;^ noxni 

nnnrw rrarvb 1 13'?-'?^ rr^N notr-K'? 

1 agree with Eichhom and Cheyne that the Une yiyff rillOy iX\TV Ij'^W 
'7^^tt^ Cnip b^s come in from the margin as a scribal exclamation of praise. 
It disturbs the thought of the piece as well as the structure of the strophe. I 
also agree with Cheyne in separating '[^ from HDK^ Vh < where it gives no good 
sense, and in attaching it to ni3J ^ Ui^e ^• 

This strophe begins with an imperative, and its first and second lines 
resemble the second and third lines of the previous strophe, so that we have a pro- 
gressive distich. A progressive tristich takes up the middle of the strophe, and it 
concludes with a synonymous distich. 

m. 

• ntDa*? raern 1 rryiy riNryotr rrnri 

W ♦DflKi ON I n33"?3 moKn 

"^oc jriK K'n I rrjo'7K atrK-K*? 

irw DV3 yr\ I rt7»r'rw t? njKDni 

iKO -y^'xy novjr^ 1 ^arD an^ 
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This strophe also begins with an imperatiye, and ITDD^ DiU^rT corre- 
sponds with ^M^riD *^d D*nB^3 n3 of the previous strophes, fTDi^ of the 
first line reappears in ^nDSHI of the last line. The strophe is a heptastich in 
which there is a sort of introyerted parallelism about the fourth line as a centre. 

IV. 

mjr ♦Dfitn ON I 'p?^ noun) 
rr\rw ♦jnn-t^ i njn Y'jr xni 
mfiD ^Din-t6 1 mn 7^7); "^sni 

We insert ^jn <^^ ^^o beginning in accordance with the LXX. and the usage 
of the poet to begin each strophe yrith an imperatiye or jussiye. We follow the 
LXX. and Arabic Versions, and omit the Massoretic ♦irnj^D ^N ^0°^ ^^^ las* 
line. The sixth line is quite long. It is possible that Tfltl^3 y\2 ^ a n^ff- 
ginal insertion from line 6 of the preyious strophe, with which it is parallel. The 
opening distich of this strophe corresponds with that of the previous strophe, the 
second line being the same with the exception of the substitution of ^ with Im- 
perfect for the Participle with the article, and the first lines are synonymous. We 
next have a synonymous tristich which corresponds with lines 4 and 6 of the pre- 
yious strophe. The strophe ends with a synonymous distich which also corre- 
sponds with the last distich of the previous strophe. The entire strophe is 
accordingly synonymous with the previous strophe. 

V. 

Dnfintr em i trpa vn mn 

nyi7 TO I Dtrfij-riK )'tv k'ti 

Ttii nae^ tw i oorf? n'^m-px 

y^yio "inno i nyy "ktn i^-i'rrp 

•pncno pN I ^yn naj/? itk 

This strophe begins with a josaiTe on account of its reference to the magi- 
cians. The "JJ^tirn ot the first line is the catch-word of the strophe that 
reappears in '^BOO TK of the last line. The strophe as a whole is progress- 
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lye to the previous pair of strophes. The opening distich has synonymous paral- 
lelism between the second member of the first line and the first member of the 
second, but the second member of the second line is progressive to the first mem- 
ber of the first line. The middle of the strophe is a synonymous tristich. The 
strophe comes to an end with a progressive distich. 

We have selected the above specimens of the pentameter, not only to show 
the pentameter movement where it is evident in the alphabetical poems, but also 
in order to show the help the study of poetry gives to the criticism of the text, 
and so an understanding of the parallelism upon which the interpretation 
depends. 

Our next paper will treat of the Hebrew Hexameter. 
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THE TABGTJM TO JEBEMIAH. 

Bt Pbof. Henbt Pbbsbbvbd Smith, D. D., 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cinoinnatl, Ohio. 



It may be taken as generally conceded that the Targums, although based sub- 
stantially on the Massoretlc text, yet occasionally show traces of variation. The 
amount and value of such variation has not yet been definitely settled how- 
ever, and, in investigating the text of Jeremiah, I have been led to look into the 
Targum. The results are embodied in this paper. 

I have used for comparison the Hebrew text of Jablonsky (Berlin, 1699), 
mainly, because my copy has a wide margin, convenient for notes. Wherever 
this paper speaks of M.T. (=Massoretic text) this edition is meant. As this edi- 
tion has a good reputation for correctness, it may be taken as fairly representative 
of the accepted Hebrew. 

The text of the Targum is notoriously in a'bad condition, and the means of 
correcting it are inaccessible in this country. The printed copies may be 
arranged in three classes^that of Bomberg repeated in Buxtorf ,i (b) that of the 
Antwerp and Paris polyglotts (a), and that of Lagarde,^ Codex Beuchlinianus, 
(r), the oldest known manuscript, at least the oldest that can be dated with cer- 
tainty. These three have been collated by Comill in the ZeUachrift fuer die AUtes- 
tamenUkhe Wissenschaft, 1887, pp. 178 sqq. I have relied upon this collation in 
comparing the Targum with the Hebrew. 

The Targum to Jeremiah presents the characteristics of the other Targums. 
A considerable portion of it may be called a dose translation. In many cases, 
however, it expands by the insertion of words or phrases. In others, it para- 
phrases or interprets. Instead of figurative expressions, it sometimes gives their 
direct meaning as understood by the translator. Especially where the Hebrew is 
obscure it is apt to give a paraphrase, and in these passages it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to make out the text which the translator had before him. An example or 
two will illustrate these features. The very first verse of the book will serve. 
The Hebrew has ^^ The words of Jeremiah, son of HiUdah, of the priests who 
were in Anathoth in the land of Benjamin." The Targum renders '^ The words 
of prophecy of Jeremiah, son of Hilkiah, of (he chiefs of the priests of (he prefects 
(hat vkre in Jemsalem^ the man who had received his inherita/nce in the land of Ana- 
thoth, in the land of (he tribe of Benjamin." I have italicized the additions which 

I Aooordinir to ComlU (ExecMel p. 112) Walton's polyglott haa BuztorTs text with the Ant- 
werpltranslatlon, ** adapted" In places. 

Prophetae Chaldiaieae. Paulus Lagarde e fide codiols reuohllnlanl edldit. Lipsiae, 1872. 
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are here quite extensive. It would seem at first sight that a translator who 
allows himself such liberties could not be relied upon at all. After a little, we 
see however, that the additions are generally limited to certain cases that can be 
easily distinguished. The names Judah, Benjamin, etc., are generally preceded 
by the word tribes as though it were the translator's habit to speak of them in this 
way. The desire to avoid anthropomorphisms will account for a large number of 
cases. The Wwd of Jehovah is expanded into the Word of prophecy from before the 
Lord. Where God himself speaks in the first person the Targum substitutes .Ify 
Word (nO*0)- ^ I- ®i Jeremiah says " Jehovah put forth his hand and touched 
my mouth," the Targum renders *•'• The Lord sent forth the words of his prophecy 
and arranged [them] in my mouth." Jeremiah's strong expression (addressed to 
Grod) *' thou hast surely deceived this people " (iv. 10) is softened into '' false 
prophets are deceiving this people." So where the prophet (under the influence 
of strong emotion, no doubt) says (xiv. 8, 9), ^^ Why shouldst thou be like a stran- 
ger in the land, and like a traveler who turns aside to lodge ? why shouldst thou 
be like a man taken by surprise, like a strong man not able to save ?" the Tar- 
gum gives us ^' Why should thy wrath descend upon us and toe be like sojourners 
in the land and like a traveler that tumeth aside to lodge ? why should thy wrath 
descend upon us and we be driven about and forsaken when thou art a strong man 
able to save?" As an example of interpretation in translating, we may notice 1. 11. 
The prophet sees an almond rod according to Hebrew. In the Targum he sees a 
Mng watching to do evil. For a boiling pot with its face to the North is put a king 
raging like a pot and his army marslidlled and coming from the face of the North, In 
II. 1, thy coming after me in the wUdemeas is rendered or paraphrased— t/iot they 
believed in my word and came after my two messengers after Moses and Aaron in the 
toildemess for forty years. The priests are not allowed to say (ii. 7) *' where is 
Jehovah," but— let us fear before the Lord, The lions of the Hebrew (ii. 16) become 
kings in the translation. One curious case is where Ebed-Melech, the Cushite, is 
translated *^ a servant of King Zedekiah," as though Zedekiah were called the 
Cushite in derision. These examples, which might be multiplied tenfold without 
difficulty, wUl suffice to show the method of the translator. The immediate ques- 
tion is, whether, in spite of the difficulties arising from the method, the Targum 
is of any real help to us in throwing light upon the Hebrew. In order to answer 
this question, we must leave out of view all these eccentricities of interpretation 
and consider only those cases which seem to indicate a various reading. Strictly 
speaking a variant exists only where the consonantal text is affected. We sup- 
pose the Targumist not to have been acquainted with the Massoretic vowel 
points. In a few cases he pronounced a word differently from what the punctua- 
tors indicate. These variants (in a minor sense) may at least be mentioned. We 
read in yi. 2 ^^/ Jiave destroyed the daughter of Zion." The Targum renders 
^n*01 ^y rbp^p > apparently taking it as a second person feminine = Jl^Ol • 
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Tht Mlcr fom fwMi j&A] m famuk ihiiwfcwiin Joariadi. In n. 18, ffy is 
tfwtatrt J» tiwasb it wt 1^ fw T>XT)c xmi. 17 for IBTK T^agum and 
U3L md QKHK; xxni. » Tr33 » tiMiIHii pjnO (==^K5i). This is 
to be sne a nsiatiai im tte coBnoflBtB. tat tte iwirwiiiii or inoertioa of a vowel 
letter is eztEOKljcMnBOK. Inxix. UtteBMBn^i>^iBtnyialatedasttioagfa 
it were n^^rt ; xxxTL 15, 3p of tte Hetanr tacoMB agf ; ULl7"foraUe 
isMlM9e,^tiieT^^Bmtae -forafietaKfA^cMt''— ^OOi tor SX^. 

Tbe nal vanaBti aaj be dnided into two ctans: those in wbidi the Tar- 
gim afiees with fbt UCX. and those im whiek the Tngnm has not this su^wrt. 
Be x li iigi of tbe foMer dass baire a atraaf pntabiBtr in Vbai fisvor owing to the 
independept natme of tteir tftiMj, U I baro eanecOy observed ttie fiu^, 
tbbTngam and tiie IXSL agiee to g eth er aa agatast the M.T. in the fc^owing 
hutaoees: nL 18, ""wbjdi I Bade yMrfiathna inherit'': (Mr £itberB.i IY.8, 
""fortbossaifliJdiofahtotiieiMnof Jndah mA^Mnaakm^i to the tiiAa&i- 
(aafiof JenisaleaB. lY. 8, "^ heat of tiie wiatii of Jehovah "'r omit <^ tib« wat^. 
IT. 26, "" from before his wntti^: and frooibefiore. YIL 27, "^ aO Uiese woids ": 
omit oZL IX. 6, ^for what diaO I do oq aeeoont of tiie danghter of my people": 
on aeeoont of the ecQ iji Hie danghter of my people. XL 19, '^let ns destroy the 
tiee": Baying come amd let as dolroy.^ XYII. IS, ^and ye shafl serve there 
othor gods day and ni^ becaoselwiH not show yon mercy '^—f Hit Vf7 *ie^ 
nyjn DS"? • T^© T.XX- has o; «• lUmow *«*> a«f , the Tugnm JX^ fJT K^ 
rom • '^^ former points to lj|V ; of the latter I am not quite oortain, though 
it eertainly is not the natural translation of the M.T. We can aeeoont for the 
change from IJJT on dogmatic reasons ( it seemed to recognize the real existence 
of other gods),' and perlu^Mi the same reasons woold lead the Tugom to make its 
rendering inddhdte. [I, Jehovah] ^tiy ttie reins and to give " (xvn. 15): omit 
and. *^ Jehovah hath saved tkjf people" (xxxi.): his pec^le. '^And they tamed 
to me back and not face and to teach HO^] ^®™ rising early and teaching 
(xxxn. 88) (1 0* 71); LXX. has luu idida^a ( = and I tan^^t them). Targum 
If^i H3j^ "yD n* nnnf? n^ffjSSn wWch evidently points to the same read- 
ing, ihoagh so long a paraphrase. "IQ^TtO is the original of both and is exactly 
the form needed. It may have been corropted by the following 10^. 
XXXfV.5, ''ond'alasLord' shaU they mourn for him ": omit and. XXXY.IT, 
" Jeliovah Qod of Hosts": Jehovah of Hosts. As I pointed out recently, interpo- 
lations of this kind are very frequent.^ ^' All the formefr words which were upon 

1 1 piit th« MiuMoretto readinr first, then, after a colon, that in which the two rersionB affree. 

• In thin oate the Insertion of the word sayina Is almost necessary to the sense of a transla> 
tlmi, ft Is possible, therefore, that both versions put it in without authority from their text. 

• I irwe this observation to Professor Stade. 

4 Hveti here the testimony of the Targums is not homogeneous, nor is that of the LXX. But 
on the prinelple that the versions are more likely to be corrected into conformity with the M.T. 
than to t)e ahanged away from It we may assume the discrepant MSS. to preserve the original 
espeoially when two (one from each version) agree. 
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the former roll (xxxyi. 28): omit the italicized word. To Jeremiah, the prophet 
(xxxvu. 6): omit the prophet. This again is a case of frequent occurrence, and 
although only one edition of the Targum has the shorter text, its concurrence with 
the LXX. is significant. In xl. 5, the translators seem not to have had our pres- 
ent text before them, and agree in substituting K^ QK for K^ MlDJ^ (LXX. 
el di //i), Tar. jy^ Otf))' ^^ -^^ Johanan and Jonathan, sons of Kareah '' (xl. 8): 
and Johanan, son of Kareah. XLI. 10, ^^ the daughters of the king ": insert and. 
XTiTT. 22, ^^ with famine ": and with famine. L. 11 insert ) before the second 
^3 . L. 29, both versioils agree with the Q'ri in inserting n^ . 

If any reader will look at these passages in his Hebrew Bible I am sure he 
will find the internal evidence in their favor in every case unless it be the one 
already noted, xi. 19. To be sure the list is not very large and the corrections 
are of no great importance. Textual criticism, however, deals with minuti». 
The list of passages in which the Targum alone indicates a various reading is 
larger. It is as follows : 

n. 6, " from the land of Egypt " : from Egypt. II. 9, " therefore I will yet 
strive with you " : omit yet. UI. 16, omit Tiy after T)J2tV but insert it after 
TOP . III. 20, ^^ surely a woman rebels from her companion, so have ye rebelled 
against me'' : surely like as [ 103 ] a woman, m. 21, ^^ the weeping of the sup- 
plications [^JUnn ^33] o' ^^^ children of Israel '' : the children of Israel weep 
and sigh [pmNnOl p3l = ^niM) IM]. IV. 28, omit 1 before rrJiT. 
IV. 29, Tyn *7D makes a diflftculty because 7,13 in the next clause refers back 
to this : pnn^p ^3 ^ ^0 reading of the Targum ; the LXX strikes out the article 
i^t^dii^S H^y ^3 f showing that both felt difficulty. The latter is more likely to 
be the original text, and possibly the Targum gives a free translation of this. 
IV. 30, " lovers have rejected thee ": thy lovers— ^^^jy for 0*1)^ • VI. 28, " all 
of them are turning aside to rebels " DHTID HD D*7D • all their princes are 
rebels = DHTID OnHB^ ^2 • X. 4, "with silver and with gold he decorates 
It " [ infi** ] • be covers it (reading apparently in£)n)« X. 8, " the instruction of 
vanities [ D**73n *1D10 ]i ^ood is it " : and because they served vanities— for of 
whatTaluearethey? [pjK ^0*7 HN NmiJ«3*7 irf7fil ^jni Isuspectthe 
Targumist had a different reading for *1D1D i though what it was I am not able 
to say. The latter part of the sentence may be simply a free rendering. X. 21, 
for iy^tffil read ir^ti^ . XI. 14, " in the time of their crying to me on account 
of their evil " : in the time when thou prayest for them in the time of their evil— 
ynp ^or D^np , OrV^V for ^^H and nya for lya . The Targum is the 
more natural reading, as the prophet has just been commanded himself not to pray 
forthepeople. XV.13,"andinallthy borders": omitond. XVII.l, "your altars": 
their altars. XVn. 3, " thy high places with sin " [ jlKDna n^ilO^ 1 • 'or sins 
because ye were worshiping vanity. This is a paraphrase, but it seems to point 
to *]*iTl03 nNDnS > simply reversing the order of the two words. This would 
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make the form nNDH regular also. XVin. 4, lOHD : W*J31 pointing to 3 
insteadof^. XX. 5, ''aU the treasure of this ofy": of tbis land. XX. 6, ''and 
to Babylon thou shalt come " [ {03/1 ] ' Bhalt he led I ^y)r\r\ probably reading 
tQlfl]. XXI. 14, "and I will kindle a fire in /icr fwest'': in her city [yy for 
Ij;* ]. XXn. 8, insert 1 before 1D0nn"*7N • The preceding word ends in 1 
and the conjunction has probably dropped out under this influence. XXIII. 4, 
"and shall not be missing'' ( np£)* H^ ? ) : and shall not tremble (evidently 
reading nHfi* N^ )• XXni. 8, " and from aU the lands " : omit aU. XXV. 22, 
" and to your dreams ": and to your dreamers of dreami ; so also xxix. 8 and 
XXXIV. 8, and this renders it possible that it is simply a case of free translation. 
XXVn. 20, omit ^^ . XXIX. 16, " that inhabits this city ": this land. XXX. 
21, omit 13*7 HM • XXX. 28, insert 1 before ^^D • XXXH. 21, "and with 
great fear^^ [N*)10]: ^^ * great vision [KJlfH]' The Targum seems to have 
read or understood nmO • XXXH. 28, insert •) before IB^y {{^ . XXXn. 82, 
one recensioni (b) omits DiTjrrD • XXXIV. 4, for HIOH 'or ^tDpHH » which 
would seem to point to JIOIH- XXXIV. 9, " to lay service upon them, upon a 
Jew his brother each man " [{Jf^K liTnN ninOl- The Targum has rW<nin* 
*fTir7i<3 n3J *"^d ^^^ 1® ^1^® natural order in Hebrew also. {Jf^H , when used 
distributively as in this verse, generally comes at the beginning of the clause, as 
in this same chapter elsewhere, v. 10 ^3^ Hti tJ^K » v. 14 VHK HH tJ^N • 
XXXIV. 12, (a) omits the first HlJl* i which is certainly redundant in our present 
text. XXXV. 4, for Tjn 03 read pn [3 • In xxxvin. 16, Zedekiah swears 
by Jehovah who made for us this soul; Targum (r) the soul, which is more accu- 
rate. XLII. 10, " if returning ye will dwell " n3B^n 31B^ DW i but it is gen- 
erally the same verb which is found in the infinitive joined with a finite form. 
The Targum at least feels the diflaculty, for it reads 131B^n 'or the second 
word. The LXX., however, is probably correct in reversing the process and read- 
ing 31B^ (Kadiaavrec). In XLiv. 8, omit HOH (b) ; LXX. omits the last three 
words of the verse. In xltv. 6 (ar) insert •) before flOOB^ . XLVI. 10 
niN3V «nirr* ♦JIN*? : (b) niN3V ♦♦ did . in XLvm. so, omit 1 from H«7| . 
In XLvm. 31 insert 1 before ♦B^JK ^H . XUX. 80, DH^^jy - 03**?^ , which is 
also given as a Hp in Buxtorf . L. 40, for D^H*?!* ^^^^ niil* • 

We have then about twenty cases in which the Targum confirms the evidence 
of the LXX., and about fifty cases in which it alone witnesses to a different text 
from the one current among us. Probably I have overlooked some instances. 
But assuming this to be nearly correct, we may say roughly that in seventy 
passages the Targum helps us to settle the text of the book of Jeremiah. The 
amount of variation is the object of this inquiry, and until we have a critical 
edition of the Targum itself this may stand as an approximate result. It does 
not follow from the fact of variation that the Targum is always correct. That 

1 1 haye not always spedfled where a reading was not supported by aU ooples of the Targum. 
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mast be decided in each instance separately. But the indications already given 
will show that in a considerable proportion of the passages cited (more than half, 
I Judge) the Targum has preserved for us the better text. At least in settling our 
text it will not be safe to ignore this version. 

As I have already indicated it is not always easy to determine when the Tar- 
gum had our text. I have carefully excluded a number of cases in which never- 
theless a different reading may have existed. Some one else may be able to find 
clear testimony among these uncertain sounds and I will therefore give a list of 
possible variations. 

V. 10, " go up against [or upon] her walls " — iTiinB^S » Targum 
Nfmp3 possibly reading rn^S o^ ©ven jnyB^S • But as in the same verse 
we have " her branches" rendered " her citadels" this may be only an instance 
of interpretation by the translator. XIII. 17, " my soul shall weep because of 
IWM^ " [JTIJ ] • because your treasure passes from you— HDIp* T)^iD *^i^^ • 
The only way in which I can account for this translation is to suppose the Tar- 
gum to have read JlfJ or Hf^. XYI. 7, ''and they shall not make them 
drink the cup of consolation for his father and his mother ": eoc/i one for his 
father (inserting ■13Jl = t8^^K). XVII. 2, "their asheras on a green tree": 
under every green tree (^^ PDHD 'or the ^y of M. T.). If jinil dropped out 
*73 might be changed to *7y . " We shall take our revenge upon him " (xx. 10): 
we shall be revenged our revenge upon him. For HlTpJ the Targum may have 
read tlWi • " Rock of the plain " (xxi. 13) [ IB^On TlV ] : fortified cUies does 
not seem a natural translation or even interpretation of these words ; it seems to 
imply DHlVa DH^ or llVOfI H^. In Ps. xxxi. 22 we find yfHQ yy. 
XXVI. 10, " the new gate " is in the Targum the eastern gate (so also xxxyi. 10), 
" And ye shall call me and skoM go [On^^tTH and shall pray to me " (xxix. 12). 
For the words in italics the Targum has " and I will hear your prayer " [ 'j^pKl 
P^ni'jy ]• ^ xxxvm. 22 njm : omit 1 (b). This is a case where a transla- 
tor might leave out the conjunction as not necessary to the sense. L. 15, for ^"1^ 
we find pm* • I^- ^1 " and will destroy from her a flrrcot voice " [*7nj "TID ] "• 
great armies [ TKUD THB^O 1 which would, barring the plural, stand for *7»n 
*7nj • I^II- 29, the Targum inserts ♦'jJK before D*7BD*0 [necessary to the 
sense]. 

I have not kept a list of the passages where the discrepancy of M. T., LXX. 
and Targum is so great as to show that no one of the translators was able to 
make out what his text meant. We should be justified in concluding from such 
discrepancy that the text has been corrupted beyond present possibility of emen- 
dation. This would be only a negative result however. The data which have 
been presented seem to me to have some positive value. 
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OYLINDEB B OF THE ESABHADDON INSOBIPTIONS (ll^SW. 

BBITISH MUSEUM ; III B.15-16) TBANSLITEBATED 

AND TBANSLATED. 

By Bobebt Fkancxs Habfbb, Ph. D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



This cylinder has usually been called the " Broken Cylinder " or C, but I 
have preferred to designate it as B, because it is larger, better preserved and, 
perhaps, more important than the unnumbered cylinder, which I have called C.^ 
B was first published in Layard's Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Character from 
Assyrian Monuments (London, 1861), pp. 54-58, under the title ^^On lower half 
of an Hexagonal object of Baked Clay.'' It appeared again in in B. 15, 16, 
edited by Greorge Smith. This edition is very much better than that of Layard, 
but, on account of the extremely bad condition of the original of B, many errors 
are to be found in it. Columns I., 11. and V. 12-25 were published by Budge in 
History of Esarhaddon (London, 1880). Budge's edition is little, if any, better 
than George Smith's. Cf. Delitzsch's review in the Literarisches CentralblaU^ 
May 21, 1881. Column I. 2-25 has been published by Delitzsch in his Assyrische 
Lesestuecke, dd edition, p. 117, No. 7, and by Bruto Teloni in his Chrestomazia 
Assira (Firenze, 1887), pp. 60-62, and, finally, Colunm V., 12-27 by Schrader in 
his Zur Kritik der Inschriften TigUUhpileser^s 11^ des Asarhaddon und des Asurhani- 
pal (Berlin, 1880). 

Translations of Cylinder B have been published by Menant, AnnaUs des Bois 
d^Assyrie (Paris, 1874) ; by Fox Talbot, Records of the Past, vol. III. and in the 
North British Meview, 1870, [Colunm I.]; by Budge, History of Esarhaddon, [Col- 
umns I., II. and V. 12-25]; by Delitzsch, in Miirdter's Kurzgefasste OeschichU 
BabyUmiens und Assyriens (Stuttgart, 1882), p. 207, [Column I. 2-25] ; by Teloni, 
Chrestomazia Assira, pp. 60-62, [Column I. 2-25]. Cf. also Delitzsch in Wo lag 
das Paradies and Schrader in KOF. and KAT, 

During the summer of 1885, while working in the Assyrian Boom of the 
British Museum, I collated Cylinders A and B and copied C. The results of this 
collation have been published in the April (1887) number of Hebbaica and later 
in my Leipzig Inaugural-dissertation. Many important and hitherto unnoticed 
corrections and readings will be found in these ^' Textual Notes." 



1 Published for the first time in the October (Wfl) Hebbaica. Cf. also my Leipzig Inau- 
gunU-dJssertation, Cylinder A of the Etiarhaddon InacrijftionSt etc. 
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There are many difficult words and idioms in Cylinder B and I have offered 
several new transliterations and translations. In a future number of Hebbaica, 
I will discuss, among others, the following words and combinations: aS^r, 
ku99u, nitu, ^utii, pariktu, nab&lu, mi-Sid(?), d&btu, bfi^u, 
pukuttu , the names of the eight kings in colunm lY. 19-22, my combination 
of the lines 1-10, colunm V. (hitherto incorrectly understood), V. 7, eS^u, 
abaztu (= property, Eigenthimi), amubfeaSunu, zak-mukku (= B^JO 
fliti^Tl)^ izkur^ (A, 1. 42), kullumu, asi, ummdn-manda, ^&rid, 
nabi\ §atu (=§adadu), aktabiSu ahu[lap](?), §a^&tu, askuppat 
agurre, bitanni (=|nO), Bikkatu, A, vi. 1-10, A, vi. 13, amkira 
9urra§uQ, etc., etc. 

In the transliteration, I have practically followed the method of theDelitzsch 
school. In the October (1887) Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, Paul 
Haupt proposes another '' new system of transliteration for the Semitic sounds." 
It remains to be seen whether this attempt will survive any longer than his pre- 
vious one set forth with so much confidence in his Beitraege zur aseyr. LantUehre. 

To my friend, Mr. Theo. G. Pinches of the British Museum, I am indebted 
for many readings to be found in the " Textual Notes," which were published in 
April Hebbaica, 1887. I am also under obligations to my teacher, Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch, for many suggestions and renderings. 
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TRANSLITERATION. 
Gtlindbb B. 
L 1. ugargid uSa^bitC?) 

labbiS annadirma i^^aril) kabitti 

aSSa ep^S garr^ti bit ab^*a nipir(?) gangdti'a 

ana ASdr Sin gamaS Bel Nab^ u Nergal 
5. iStar ga Nin^ Igtar ga Arba'il 

\iil aggima imgurd |pbiti 

ina annigunu keni takiltu (?) 

igtapariiDiina alik \k kal4ta 

idaka Dittallakma ninara gareka 
10. igten flme ginU Ame t\ xi\}d pin ammfini*a fll adgal 

ark& ^ imvLT pikitti sise ^imitti niri 

^ undt tab^i*a ul agiir 

9idet girri'a A\ agpok 

raggu ku^u Sabatu dannat ku^^i ^ ddor 
15. kima i^^dri sisi-in-ni muppargi 

ana sak&p za'Sri'a apt& idil^a 

barren Nin& pagkig urrubig ardima 

ellamd'a ina ir^iti Hanigalbat(?) gimir l:ur&degun 

^irdti p^n girri'a ^abtilma ug^u kakkegun 
20. pulubti ilani rabiiti bSle'a isbupgunfltima 

tib tabazi'a danni Smurdma emii mabbu^(?) 

Igtar belit ^abli tabazi ra'imat sangfLti'a 

ida'a t&zizma kagatsunu tagbir 

tab^igunu raksd tapturma 
25. ina pubrigunu i^bd umma annd garani 

ina ^ibiti ^lirti id&'a ittanasbard il^bi^ 



Col.n. 1. 



.... karassu idkema ana Nin -gal-ma (?) 
galat Uni ardu dagil pani'a 
nitu ilm^guma i^batu md^u 
5. ultu Agiir gamag BSl u Nabii Igtar ga Nina 
Igtar ga ArbaHl i&ti Agiirabiddin 
ina kassS ab^'a t^big ugegibflnima 
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TRANSLATION. 
Cylinder B. 

CJol. I. 1 

I was fierce like a lion and my heart (Gemiith) was enraged. 

To exercise the sovereignty of my father^s house and to clothe my 

priestly office, 
to ASiir, Sin, §amag, Bel, Nabu and Nergal, 
6. istar of Nineveh, Istar of Arbela, 

I raised my hand and they looked with favor on my petition. 
In their eternal mercy, an oracle 
they sent me, viz.: " GrO, do not delay; 
we will march at thy side and will subjugate thy enemies." 
10. One day, two dajrs I did not wait, the front of my army I did not 
look upon, 
the rear I did not see, the appointments of my yoked horses, 
the weapons for my battle I did not inspect, 
provisions for my campaign I did not issue. 
The furious cold of the month §abatu, the fierceness of the cold, I 
did not fear. ^ ^ pix^^ 
16. Idke a flying ^-si-in-n i bird 

for the overthrow of my enemies, I opened out my forces. 
The road to Nineveh, with difficulty and haste, I descended. 
Before me in Hanigalbat, all of their lofty warriors 
seized the front of my expedition and forced a battle. 
20. The fear of the great gods, my lords, overwhelmed them, 

the approach of my mighty battle they saw and they became 

like ... . 
Istar, the mistress of onslaught and battle, the lover of my priestly 

office, 
stood at my side and broke their bows. 
Their compact line of battle she ))roke up 
26. and in their assembly they cried : ^' This is our king." 
Col. n. 1 



.... his camp-baggage he gathered together and against 

Nin-gal-mu, 
governor of Uru, a servant dependent on me, 
with a force he surrounded him and seized his exits. 
From the time that A5^r, Samas, Bel and Nabfi, I§tar of Nineveh, 
Ifitar of Arbela, me Esarhaddon 
on the throne of my fathers, had firmly seated 
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beMt mftti uSadgiM pani'a §ii Al ipla^ 

pade a^S ^ irSima ardi ^1 umaSSir 
10. a rakbuSu adi ma^ri'a 

ill iSparamma fiulmu Sarriiti*a ill iS'al 

epSSt^Su limnSt^ ina kirib NiD& aSmema 

libbi igugma i^^arib kabitti Sud§&]^e'a 

pib&ti Sa pft^i matiSa umaUr ^iru&Su 
15. u iA Nabii-zer-napiSti-u§teSir bar&nii nabalkatt&nu 

al&k ommani'a iSmSma ana Elamti ki Selabis innabit 

agSu mfimit ilkni rabi^ti Sa Sparku^l?) ASdr Sin §ama§ 

BSl u Nab^ annu kabtu emSdiiSuma 

kirib Elamti in^rdSu ina kakki 
20. Na'id-Marduk abiiSu epSet Elamti 

ga ana abegu eteppuSii emurma 

ultu Elamti innabtamma ana epe§ ardiiti*a 

ana Ag§iir illikamma u^all&beldti 

Tamtim ana sibirtiSa rid^t abeSu usadgil p&nuSSu 
25. SattiSamma \i naparka itti tamarte§u kabitte 

ana Nina illikamma unagga^a Sep^'a 

Abdimilkdtu gar Stdilni 

14 pHlib bSliiti'a la §emfl zikir iapti'a 

§a el! t&mtim gallati ittakluma islii niri^a 
30. Sid^ni al tuklatiSu Sa kirib t^mti nadii 
(Cf. Cylinder A, 1. 0, sqq.) 

Col. rn (Cf. Cylinder A. H. 6. sqq.) . . . 

1. ina ir^it HubiiS[na(?) adi gimir ummaniSu] 
urassiba [ina kakki]. 



Akbus ki§4di ni§e [Hilakki] 
Du*ua aSibiit [bur§ani] 

ga tebi Tabala 

§a eli SadeSunu dannidti [ittaklAma] 
ultu Ame pani la kitnu[§{i ana niri] 
XXI dlanigunu danndti adi [&lani ^ibnlti] 
ga limStiSunu almS ak[gud aSlula gallatsun] 



I This reading is doubtful. The text is badly broken. One can read e-t^ku as well as &>par-ku. 
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and the dominion of the land had trusted to me, he did not fear, 
he did not turn aside, and did not cease to be my servant, 
10. but his messenger, into my presence, 

he did not send, concerning the prosperity of my kingdom he did 

not ask. 
Concerning his evil deeds in the midst of Nineveh I heard 
and my heart was angry and my liver (or heart) was enraged. 
My superior-officers, the prefects of the border of his land, I sent 

against him 
15. and he, Nabu-zer-napiSti-uSt^Sir, a robber and rebel, 

of the march of my army heard, and, like a fox, he fled to Elam. 
As the oath of the great gods ...... ASidr, Sin, SamaS, 

Bel and Nabii, a heavy punishment they placed on him, and 
in the midst of Elam they subjugated him with the sword. 
20. Nald-Marduk, his brother, the affairs of Elam, 
which I had done to his brother, saw and 
from Elam he fled and to become my servant 
to Assyria came and besought my lordship. 
The land of Tamtim, in its whole extent, the dominion of his 

brother, I entrusted to him. 
26. Yearly, without fail, with his heavy present, 
y/to Nineveh he came and kissed my feet. 
Abdimilkutu, King of Sidon, 
who did not fear my lordship, who did not listen to the command 

of my lip, 
who trusted to the vast sea and threw off my yoke, 
Sidon, his principal city, which is situated in the midst of the sea. 
Col. in. [And T^'uSpa of Gimir, anumman-manda, whose residence was 

afar offj in the HubuSna territory, [together with the whole of his 

army], 
I ran through [with the sword]. 



I trampled on the necks of the men of [Hilakki], 
Du'ua, the inhabitants of [the mountain-ridges], 

5. which lie in the vicinity of Tabala ; 

who, to their mighty mountains [trusted, and] 

from days of old had not been subject [to any yoke]; 

XXI of their powerful cities, together with [the small cities] 

of their territory, I besi^^, captured, [carried away their spoil], 
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10. abbnl a^l^ar ina iS&[ti a^mu] 
sMt^fiunn §a bHtu [u kullultu] 
\i M kabta n!r beMti'a Smidsuniiti. 



AdiS Barnakft 

&Sibflti TilaSdri Sa ina pi [nise] 
15. Mibr&nu Pit&nu inambfl zikir[Sun] 



Usappib ni§^ Manna ^utii 1& san^u 

u umm&niSu ISpak^ Azguzd 

kidni \i mngezibiSu an&r ina kakki. 



ASlal Btt-Dakkiiri Sa kirib Kaldi aiab B&bili 
20. akmu Samas-ibni SarriSu is^appu b^bbilu 
1& palibu zikri b^l heU 
ga eklS apis Babili u Barsap 
ina pari^ti itbaluma uteni ram&nuS 
aSSu an&ku pulubtu Bel u Nabii idil 
25. eklS S&tina uterma pan aple B&bili 
u Barsap uSadgil 
Nabii-Sallim apal Balasu 
[ina kus]seSu uS^Sibma iS&t abS&ni. 

Col. IV. 1 niSu §SpS5un 

akin eliSun 



[PatuSarra na]gA Sa itS bit MUN 

[Sa kirib MadH r^^M] §a pati Bikni gadu aknS 

[ga ina Sarr^ni abe'a] mamma \k ikbusu ir^itim mdtiSun 

[didirparna Epa]ma b&zanati danndte 

[§a la kitnugii ana ni]ri gaSunu adi niSeSunu 

[sise ruk^beSunu] alpe ^eni uduri 

[Sallatsun kabittu] aSlula ana kirib Aggdr. 



10. [Bizu] nagd ga agargu rilku 

[mi-gid(?) na]bali kal^^ar dabtu asar surname 
[CXL] kasbu ka^kar ba^i pakuttu u aban pi-^abiti 
agar ^iri u a^rabi kima zirbabe maid ugaru 
XX kasbu Hazd gaddi sag-gil-mud 

15. ana arki'a umaggirma Stik 
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10. I destroyed, tore down and with fire [I burned]. 
Upon the rest of them, who sin [and crimes] 
had not committed, I placed the heavy yoke of my lordship. 



I trampled upon Bamaki ,...., 

the inhabitants of TilaSiiri who, in the language of [the people] 
15. lyii^rana Fitanu they call [theirj name. 



I scattered the men of Minni, the k u t ii , the unsubmissive 

and his army. Igpdka of Azguza— 

an alliance that did not save him— I subdued with the sword. 



^\ despoiled Bit-Dakkiiri, which is in Kaldi, an enemy of Babylon, 
20. I bound §ama§-ibni, its king, a foolish (?), bad person, 

who did not fear the renown of the lord of lords, 

who had taken away the fields of the Babylonians and Borsippans 

by force and had turned them to his own use. 

Because I knew the fear of Bel and Nabi^, 
25. these fields I returned, to the Babylonians 

and Borsippans I entrusted. 

Nabil-§allim, son of Balasu, 

[on his] throne I placed and he was tribute to me. 



Col IV. 1. 



[PatuSarra], a district on the borders of 

[which is in the midst of the far-off Medes], on the borders of 

Bikni, a mountain of alabaster stone, 
the territory of whose land no one [among the kings, my fathers, 

had trodden] ; 
[Sidirpama, EpamaJ, the powerful city-oflScers, 
[who were not subject to any yoke], they themselves with their men, 
[horses, chariots], oxen, sheep, dromedaries, 
[their heavy spoil], I carried away into the midst of Assyria. 



10. [Bazu], a district, whose situation is afar off, 

[a mi-§id (?)] of land, a wearisome country, a barren place, 
[CLX] kasbu of swampy ground, thorny undergrowth, and gazelle- 
mouth stone, 
where snakes and scorpions, like grasshoppers, fill the country ; 
XX kasbu of Hazd, a mountain of sag-gil-mud stone, 

15. I left behind me and I marched. 
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nagii SA'atu Sa ultu ^me ulliiti 

1& illiku §arru p&ni ma^ri'a 

ina kibit A§ilr beli'a ina kirbiSa Salt^niS attallak 

Kisu 5ar Hal(?)dili Akbaru §ar Ilpi'ate 
20. Mansaku §ar Magalani lapa' Sarrat Dibrini 

Habisu ^r Kadaba' Nibaru gar Ga'pani 

Ba'ilu Sarrat Ibilu Habaziru Sar Buda' 

Vin fiarrani Sa kirib nage sii'atu adfik 

ktma* .... a§tadi pagar kuradeSun 
25. ilaniSunu namkdriSunu buSaSunu u niSeSunu aSlula ana kirib 
ASSiir 

L&le §ar ladi' ga lap&n kakke['a ipparSidu] 
(Cf. Cylinder A, IV. 41, 8qq.) 
Col. y. [Ina ilmeSuma Skal mabirte §a kirib Nin&] 

ga [garrani alik mabri abe'a ugepigd] 

ana gu[te8ur karagi pakadi murniske] 

pare narkabati [bele unut tabazi] 

u gallat nakire gi[mir mimma gumgu] 
5. ga Agilr gar ilani ana egki garr(iti'a igruka 

ana gitmur sise gitamdub narkabati 

agru g{i'atu imi^annima nise matati bubut kagti'a 

allu umsikku usaggigundtima ilbinil libnati 

ekallu i^ibra gii'atu ana sibirtiga ak[kurma] 
10. kakkaru ma'du kima abaztimma ultu libbi ekle [abtu^ma] 

eligu ugraddi ina pili aban gadi 

taml& ugmalli adkema garrani Hatti u ebir tamti 
****** 

25. u garrani ga latnana kabal tamtim 

napbar(?) XXII garrani Hatti i^i tamtim ^abal timtim kaligunu 
uma'irgunutima gug^re rabiiti 

(Cf. Cylinder A. V, 15. sqq.) 

Col. VI (Cf. CyUnder A, VI, 80, sqq.) 

gamnu regtu samnu gu-la amubb^^i^i^u ugagki 
ina kibit Agilr gar ilani Assilr kaligunu 
* Cf . Textual Notes, in looo (April Hebbaica, 1887). 
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That district, where, from days of old, 

no king before me had marched, 

by the command of ASdr, my lord, into its midst I marched victo- 
riously. 

Kisu, king of Haldili ; Akbaru, king of Upi'ate ; 
20. Mansaku, king of Magalani ; lapa', queen of Di^rani ; 

Habisu, king of Eadaba'; Nibani, king of Ga'pani ; 

Ba'ilu, queen of I^ilu ; Habaziru, king of Buda', 

Vni kings of that district I killed. 

Like .... I cast the corpses of their warriors. 
26. Their gods, property, possessions, and men I carried away to 
Assyria. 

Lal^, king of ladi', who before my weapons [had fled], etc. 
Col. V. [At that time, the former palace, which is in Nineveh], 

which [the kings, my forefathers had caused to be built] ; 

for the [stowing away of the camp, for the sheltering of the horses] 

and bulls, chariots, [weapons, utensils of war], 

and the spoil of the enemies, [everything of every description], 
6. which A§4r, the king of the gods, for the strengthening of my king- 
dom had presented, 

for the stalling of the horses, hitching up of the chariots, 

that place had become too small for me, and the men of the coun- 
tries, the booty of my bow, 

allu um§ikku I caused them to carry and they made bricks. 

That small palace I tore down entirely, and 
10. a large quantity of ground, in accordance with my means, from the 
midst of the fields I cut off, and 

added to it. With freestone, a stone of the mountain .... 

I filled out its terrace. I assembled the kings of Hatti and 
beyond the sea, » ♦ * ♦ 

♦ ««♦««♦ 

26. and the kings of latnana in the midst of the sea— 

in all XXII kings of Hatti, of the sea-coast, of the midst of the sea, 

all of them ; 
to all of these I gave my commands, and large beams, etc., etc. 
CJol. VI. The best oil I offered (??) them, I caused them to drink. 

By the command of ASiir, king of the gods, and the gods of As- 
syria, all of them. 
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ina t^b Ser^ bn<l Ul>l>i nummur kabitti 
5. g^be littiite kiribSa d&riS 
lunnema luSbsl lal&§a 

ina zak-mukki ar^i reStI kollat mnrnisVe 
pare bele gammale un^t ta^&zi 
gimir ummdni §allat nakire 
10. §atti§amma la naparki lupkida kiribfia 

kirib Skalli §atn seda damku lamassu damku 
na^ir kibsi Sarrflti'a mu^adu kabitti'a 
etc., etc., etc. 

[Cf. Hbbraioa, Jan., 1888, and my *' Cylinder A of the Bsarhaddon Inscrip- 
tions, etc.,** where B, VI. 18-22, is transliterated and translated.] 
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in health of body, joy of heart, cheerfulness of spirit, 
5. abundance of ofitepring, in its midst continually 
may I dwell and may its fullness be sufficient. 
On the beginning of the year, in the first month, all of the horses, 
bulls, camels, weapons, utensils of war, 
all the soldiers, the spoil of my enemies, 
10. yearly, without fail, may I store away within it. 

Within this palace, may gracious bull-divinities and gracious 

colossi, 
protecting the footsteps of my majesty, causing my spirits to 
rejoice, etc., etc. 
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NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 

By Samubl Davidson, D. D., LL. D., 

London, England. 



U. 12. The correct translation is that given by Jerome, " adorttte pure " foarahip 
purdy. See my '^ On a Fresh Revision of the English Old Testament," p. 57. 

IV. 3. See the " Fresh Revision," p. 72. 

VI. 11. The Imperfects in this verse should be rendered "they shall be," etc. ; 
not "let them be." 

Vin. 2. njfl . This is a dilOacult form. It is an Imperative, not an Infinitive, 

T : 

and is differently explained by critics. If the reading be genuine, the trans- 
lation is " which glory of thine set thou above the heavens (also)." Verse 6. 
See "Fresh Revision," p. 78. 

XII. 7. ^y^Jl cruet&fe, of earth? Ewald's translation is improbable. Hupf eld's 
" in the earth " gives a doubtful meaning to *? prefixed. 

XVI. 3. Perhaps the best way to take this difficult verse is to render " as to the 
saints who are in the land and the nobles, all my pleasure is in them." 
Ewald's exposition of this Psalm is not good ; Hupfeld's is somewhat better. 
In the tenth verse the singular reading " thy pious one " is not original, and 
the plural, " thy pious ones," is right. Verse 6. Tl^Olf) i cf. Cresenius and 
Ewald on the word. The latter not so good as the former. It is the Parti- 
ciple of Qal (Lehrgebaude, p. 308). Internal evidence fails to find a suitable 
occasion for this Psalm in the life of David. It does not agree well with his 
position when he was in the wilderness of Ziph (see 1 Sam. xxyi. 19). A 
much later time than David's must be assigned to it. Verse 4. ^^HO • ^^ 
verb means here as elsewhere to buy; "who buy another (god)." The ren- 
dering adopted by many, exchange^ is not exactly suitable ; for it requires a 
peculiar supplementing, exchange (Jehovah) (for) another; or the improbable, 
take in exchange another. Other observations on this Psalm may be found in 
my "Revision of the English Old Testament," pp. 67, 68. 

XVin. Hupf eld unnecessarily and with weak reasons denies the Davidic author- 
ship. The last two verses proceed from a later hand than the preceding part. 

XIX. This Psalm is made up of two separate pieces. Ewald is wrongly blamed 
by Jennings and Lowe for holding this opinion. The first part is badly tran^ 
lated in the authorized version. The latter part of verse 4 is incorrect in 
Eamphausen. Verse 6. *|p not sound, as Gesenius and Ewald suppose, 
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but measure, expanse^ region^ what a measuring-line stretches over. Here 
Hupfeld is right. The fourth verse does not agree well vnth 8 and 5, and it 
has therefore been interpreted in various ways. 

XXn. 17. The best way to interpret the verse is, '' they enclose me, my hands 
and feet, like the lion," i. e. they enclose my whole person, enclose me alto- 
gether so that I cannot escape. Hupfeld's note on the verse is excellent ; and 
Gresenius has also a good one upon it (Thesaurus, p. 671). Ewald's is disap- 
pointing. The versions generally take the word as the lion for a verb, ^pv^av^ 
fysxy^^i vinxerant, foderunt; but a verb is not easily got out of the Mas- 
soretic reading, which must be altered for the purpose. It is utterly im- 
probable that it is a participle, instead of a noun, in the plural construct ; and 
to render it as *' piercing " is an unlucky guess. To say with Ewald that the 
present reading is owing to Christian-Jewish polemics, is mere conjecture. 
It is superfluous to state that the 22d Psalm is not Messianic. How could the 
Messiah speak as in the 7th verse ? If some parts be applied to Christ in the 
New Testament that is no sound reason for thinking that the original writer 
meant it so. A pious sufferer in the time of the exile is the speaker ; and his 
enemies are heathen persecutors. I do not believe that he personifies the 
Jewish people. Bather does he speak in his own name and of himself. 

XXy. 11. The verb firf^Dl i^ difficult of explanation; and the grammars do 

T : - T : 

not present a satisfactory solution of it. See Ewald's Lehrbuch, 2 844 b. 
Nordheimer's Grammar, vol. U. 3 986. 1. Gesenius^s by Boediger, English 
translation, 2 126 d. The entire subject of the Hebrew tenses is not yet 
cleared up ; and I know that Hupfeld, despairing of getting a satisfactory 
solution of the problem, abandoned the publication of his Hebrew grammar 
after its commencement. Too many divisions and distinctions have been 
introduced. In the present case it is probable that the vniter neglected to 
vnite a verb just before that which perplexed the reader. As the passage 
stands, the *| conversive prefixed to the Perfect, or as some prefer to call it 
Waw consecutive, gives it the sense of an Imperfect or Future which, express- 
ing strong hope or assurance, is allied to the Imperative of supplication, 
^^ pardon mine iniquity." I am fully aware that this is an imperfect explana- 
tion ; but it is better than those offered in the grammars. 

XXIX. 2. In holy or festal adornment, angels being conceived as clothed in festal 
dress before God's throne. Hupf eld's explanation is incorrect here ; but De 
Wette, following Gesenius, has rightly interpreted the phrase. 

XXXTT. 9. The last clause of this verse is extremely difficult. I translate it, 
'* With bit and bridle their youth must be bound ; they do not come near thee 
ot^rtiTiae." As the noun ^^y occurs in Psalm cni. 5, meaning time of life, 
it probably means the same here ; especially youths implying vigor, strength. 
Many understand it in the sense of orMmenl or trappings, Hupfeld's inter- 
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pretation seems far-fetched ; and Kamphausen gives no clear solution. One 
is tempted to suppose the text corrupt. Ewald gives a meaning to ^^j^ 
which cannot be accepted, viz. : cheek; so that his interpretation turns aside 
from the true one. 

XXXyi. 3. This is a most perplexing verse. I should render it, '* For it (the 
oracle of transgression within his heart) has made it smooth to him in his 
eyes so as to find his iniquity [and] to hate *," in other words, the secret utter- 
ances of the wicked man^s heart make the way of finding out his iniquity and 
cherishing hatred an easy thing to him. It gives him satisfaction both to 
seek out his misdeeds, and gratify his hatred. The long, elaborate and ingen- 
ious note of Hupf eld is not convincing. Nor can I adopt altogether the inter- 
pretation given by Ewald. Kamphausen wavers. The true sense turns in a 
great degree on the subject of p^^fltl whether it be Ood or the oraeU, 

XX XVII. 38. It is almost unnecessary to remark that the latter clause of this 
verse is wrongly translated in the received version. The correct rendering 
spoils the text for funeral sermons. It is, '^ that there is a posterity to the 
man of peace ;" posterity being a blessing under the Old Testament. Gese- 
nius has properly recorded this signification, but the present passage is not 
given in his examples of it. None but Hengstenberg would deny that the 
Hebrew word has the sense in question. 

XXXIX. 3. The first half of this verse can only mean " I was dumb in silence, I 
held my peace toiihout glad/M88,^^ etc., or, '' far from joyfulness I was silent." 
The difficult word is rightly explained by Hupfeld and Kamphausen ; wrongly 
by Ewald, who has *' I was silent of the good " (I missed). Delitzsch renders 
most improbably ''without prosperity," that is, without taking note of it; 
while Jennings and Lowe resort to the far-fetched sense : without [gaining] 
any good [therefrom]. DeWette's note and translation are unsatisfactory, 
" I was silent from everything," good as well as evil. 

XUI. 5. This verse, upon which many interpretations and comments have been 
spent, may be best translated, '' These things will I call to mind, and pour out 
my soul in me, that I passed in the multitude, walked in solemn procession 
to the house of GK)d, with the voice of* joy and praise, a festival-keeping 
throng." The psalmist expresses his remembrance of the past, rather than 
his longing and hope in relation to the future. Hupfeld accumulates a 
variety of opinions about the different words of the verse, amid which the 
reader may easily lose a clear apprehension of the critic's own interpretation. 
Inclining to an opposite extreme of Ewald's method, he balances too much. 

XLV. There is little doubt about this Psalm being an epithalamium composed 
on the marriage of Solomon with the daughter of a Tyrian king. Being a 
secular poem, like the 72d, the Jews interpreted it allegorically ; and this 
method of exegesis passed over to the early Christians, leading them to apply 
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it to Messiah. But the Messianic interpretation is foreign to the original 
sense, and can only be carried through the Psalm by thrusting forced mean- 
ings upon the words. I see no good reason for referring the Psalm to Jero- 
boam U., as Ewald does; a conjecture which was probably prompted by the 
more frequent intercourse of the northern kingdom with the Tyrians; much 
less for referring it with Hitadg to the marriage of Ahab with Jezebel. Nor 
is Delitzsch's conjecture probable that the poem was meant to celebrate 
Joram's marriage with Athaliah. The Psalm has its difficulties. In the 7th 
verse occurs " thy Grod's throne," i. e. thy divine throne, etc. ; and the version 
^^thy throne, O God," is incorrect; for the plural D^ii^tt cannot be applied 
to one king. It may perhaps be used of kings, as in the 82d Psalm ; but even 
there Hupfeld denies it that sense. In verse 9, ^^T) must either be a plural 
meaning strings^ music of stringed instruments^ or, of Armenia^ Armenian. 
The former interpretation is usually adopted ; but the use of the word for 
D^3D ^ without analogy. Gresenius makes as good an attempt as there can 
be to explain the form of the word (Lehrgebaude, pp. 525-6) ; and Ewald is 
still less satisfactory. It is better on the whole to take it as it occurs in Jer. 
u. 27, where a province of Armenia is meant. Notwithstanding the author- 
ity of Jerome and of Hupfeld, as well as Hitzig, '' the daughter of Tyre " in 
the 13th verse must mean, the Tyrians ^ the inhabitants of the dty^ especially the 
males. The translation ^* O daughter of Tyre " comes awkwardly with and 
before it, after the preceding words. See " Fresh Bevision," p. 77. 

XL VIII. 8. This verse is difficult. I translate it, '^ beautiful in elevation, the 
joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion ; in the remotest north is the city of the 
great King." The explanation of '' the remotest north " given by Ewald and 
Hitzig must be rejected. Gresenius and DeWette come very near the true 
sense ; but Hupf eld's interpretation is the best, which supposes the contrast 
to be with Sinai in the south. The sense ''sides" is wrong in this place; and 
to take the clause *' remotest north " in close connection with Mount Zion is 
erroneous, because Zion was in the south of the city. The word ^nyV ^<>^ 
not mean '' angle," as some render it. The meaning would be greatly simpli- 
fied if we could suppose with Olshausen that the two words, '' extremities of 
the north," were a marginal gloss that was taken into the text ; and Kamp- 
hausen is inclined to adopt the suggestion. 

LI. This Psalm is not David's, but is of the exile date as shown by the 20th 
verse. The conception of sin as committed against Grod alone, the offering of 
a broken spirit being more acceptable to him than material sacrifices, and 
the character of the diction are all alien to the time of David. But the suit- 
ableness of the 16th verse to the title has led many to suppose that it is 
David's penitential utterances. Yet it is difficult to reconcile the 6th verse 
with Davidic authorship. How could adultery and murder be sins against 
•4 
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God alone ? The last two yerses create a great difOiculty, as they appear 
inconsistent with what is said immediately before about the particular sacri- 
fices with which God is well pleased. Hence many have thought them a late 
addition, not a part of the original composition. This, however, is a bold 
assumption. Taking them as properly belonging to the Psalm, we suppose 
the meaning to be, that the restored people would offer sacrifices in the 
divinely appointed place with hearts purified by adversity; sacrifices pre- 
sented thus being the only acceptable ones. The 14th verse (second clause) 
should be rendered '' and with a willing spirit support me.'' The spirit is the 
Psalmist's, but given by Grod. The word W12h ^ ^^^ ^^^ verse means as 
usual " in order that," and is always teZic, implying purpose ; though cause 
and effect were not logically separated by the Jews. It may appear strange 
to us to interpret an author so as to make him say '* I have done evil in order 
that thou mightest be justified in thy sentence ;" but the Jews referred all 
things to the immediate influence and action of GrOd, not hesitating to say 
he hardened Pharaoh's heart that he should refuse to let the Israelites go 
free ; that he creates evil (Isa. xlv. 7) ; and that he inclined the Egyptians' 
minds to give jewels and ornaments to the Israelites, who borrowed without 
the idea of repaying, ^^he hath blinded their eyes," etc. (John xu. 40). The 
idea in the 7th verse approaches nearer to that of original sin than in any 
other passage in the Old Testament; but it does not state that which theolo- 
gians mean by the phrase. We should remember that the language is that of 
poetry, not prose ; and that poetry exaggerates. All that is meant is that the 
writer speaks of himself as inheriting a nature with the seeds of sin in it — a 
nature corrupt and inclined to sin from the earliest years. The language 
does not imply that man sins in Adam; or that the sin of Adam ia imputed to 
him. l^either does it imply that he is whoUy corrupt, without freedom of 
will to think and do good ; and it is entirely incorrect to say that *' in iniquity " 
and '' in sin " are predicated of his parent, not of himself. 

LIU. The greater part of this Psalm is a repetition of the xivth ; and critics 
have puzzled over the question how the sameness is to be accounted for. 
l^either seems to be exactly in its original state ; but the und is nearer it 
than the xivth. David himself was not the author of them, for they belong 
to the time of the captivity. The alterations in the one or the other are not 
systematically or deliberately made. A few may have arisen from subsequent 
reflection ; but most took place in the course of transcription or traditional 
transmission. Intentional adaptation of the first Psalm in the second to some 
particular occasion is unlikely. The change of Jehovah into Elohim proceeds 
from the collector of the second book, of which the Psalm is a part. 

LY. This Psalm is obviously later than David, so that Ahithophel is not the 
treacherous friend described. Verses 7-9 show that the poet lived among 
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enemies in the same city, that is, Jerusalem. The assertion made by Lowe 
and Jennings that the Psahn *' teems with Davidic idioms " is wholly incor- 
lect. Hitzig's opinion that Jeremiah was the author is faycnred by various 
expressions ; but the tone is hardly that of the prophet. The writer lived at 
the time when the city was besieged by the Babylonians, and society was in 
a state of confusion. He was in a very excited state of mind, prays against 
his enemies, and especially against a friend who had proved faithless. The 
sequence of the verses is so loose and disconnected, that Hupfeld believes in 
displacement of certain portions, 18-15, 20b, 21, 22, 24. But this is an 
unnecessary assumption. The writer's feelings and perilous situation account 
for his broken statements. The latter part of the 20th verse, which is intro- 
duced abruptly, is very difficult. '^ They who have no changes, and they fear 
not GK)d." The word Dld^^H cannot apply to a moral change, though 
Gesenius gives that meaning to it, so that the sense is not **they do not 
change for the better ;" neither is it *•*• they do not change from prosperity to 
adversity." Looking to the use of the word in Job xrv. 14, 1 would venture 
to propose the interpretation ** they do not change their post," as soldiers do 
who keep watch in turn and are relieved. They adhere to their post, that is, 
they remain continually and obstinately in the same sinful position. They 
are always at their sinful post. The attempts of Ewald and Hupfeld to find 
a different sense for the word are unsuccessful. 

LVI. The received version of the 6th verse is unintelligible. It should be, " by 
GKkI's help I will praise kis word,^^ i. e. this promise fulfilled to me. In the 
11th verse, where the clause is repeated, the suffix to *^'y\ cannot be dis- 
pensed with. There can be little doubt that {3^£) in verse 8 should be Q^Q , 
as Ewald conjectures. He is followed by Olshaiisen and Hupfeld. 

LYII. Probably from the same author as that of lvi., and so not David. The 
4th verse should be rendered, *'he that pants for me (my persecutor) has 
reproached." The clause is abruptly and awkwardly introduced. The verb 
n33&^lt in the 5th verse creates great difficulty. If it be a genuine reading, 
it should be rendered, '^ I must lie with the fiery ones, the sons of men," etc. ; 
though one would expect the prefix ^ before D^pn*? » ^' J^^* ^' ^l* The 
various conjectures respecting the passage may be se^ in Hupfeld, who takes 
refuge in a corruption of the text, which he does too often. 

LVni. Verse 2 should probably be rendered, ** Is the righteousness which you 
should speak really dumb ? do you judge uprightly the sons of men ? " Many 
point Chii differently, and propose Cb^ for D^^Ni i- «•> "J© gods." 
Verse 10. Translate, ''whether fresh or burning, He (Grod) will sweep them 
away." The words are variously interpreted. Verse 9. DOri ^ ^ noun, 
not an apocopated future Hiph. of HOD ) ^ G^esenius, followed by Heng- 

T T 

stenberg, supposes. 
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LX. Verse 6. Translate *' thou gayest to them i?(^o fear thee a banner to flee to 
from before the bow." Verse 6 is ironical. "Shout in triumph over me, 

Fhilistia." But this does not suit the context, and the reading should 
probably be, as in Psalm cym. 10, " Over Fhilistia I will shout in triumph." 
In verse 5, thou hast given us to drink wine of reeling, the p should be 
pointed as construct. Here it is absolute by mistake. The Fstdm is often 
referred, along with the lxiv., to Maccabean times. But this does not 
clearly follow from internal evidence. It belongs to a time when the nation 
was in a downcast and disastrous state, perhaps in exile. 

LXrV. 7th verse. ^yOD • This verb in the first person plural gives no good 
sense. It should he ^Qfl, they "have completed." The 8th verse reads 
properly, "and Grod shoots them; an arrow (flies) suddenly; their wounds 
are (there)." The accent is against the imion of ytl ^^ ^^ preceding con- 
text. Verse 9. It is better with Hupfeld to alter a single point in the verb 
and so translate, " and He wiU cause it to fall upon (or destroy) them, their 
Umgue,^^ The rendering of DeWette is not bad, " their tongues will cause 
them to fall upon one another." Ewald, whom Hengstenberg follows, is less 
happy in his exegesis of the words. 

LXV. 6th verse. Bender " of all the ends of the earth and of the sea, distant 
(as they are)." This is contrary to the accents, but required by the sense. 
The translation, " of the distant parts of the sea," is inconsistent. 

LXVI. Ewald appears to be right in dividing this Psalm into two parts. The 
first is national, descriptive of national calamities, and perhaps referring to 
the invasion of the land by Sennacherib. The second, verses 18-20, is per- 
sonal, expressing the feelings of a pious Israelite ; and its date is earlier than 
the first. 

LXVUI. This Psalm is the most difficult of interpretation among all that form 
the collection, and has given rise to a greater number of separate disserta- 
tions or treatises than any other. To do it full justice would require from me 
both a new translation and a comment on each verse— a thing inconsistent 
with the plan of these brief and occasional remarks on the book of Psalms. 

1 can only offer a few remarks. It is of late origin, referring to the return of 
the Jews from Babylon and the re-establishment of the Kingdom of GrOd on 
Mount Zion. Hence its analogy with the Deutero-Isaiah. The hope of the 
people is expressed in a lyric hymn which takes a highly poetical flight, fuU 
of bold imagery, and animated with a fiery inspiration. Verse 11. Translate 
" thy beasts settled down in it ; thou preparedst them in thy goodness for the 
afflicted, O God," with a reference to the quails. The triumphal song of the 
women announcing victory begins with the Idth verse and ends with the 15th. 
Verses 14, 15. Translate, 
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" Will ye lie at ease between the pales ? 
Wings of a dove covered with silver 
And her feathers with the shimmering yellow of gold, 
When the Almighty scattered kings therein, 
It became clear as snow in the darkness." 

The sense of these words can only be guessed. The first line is addressed to 
the victorious Israelites by way of rebuke. They take their ease instead of 
pursuing the enemy. The bold figure in the second and third lines may 
allude to the still, unwarlike, pastoral life of the two and a half tribes on the 
east of Jordan who, instead of following up their conquest, rest in contented 
inactivity, admiring the bright colors of the doves in the fields where the cattle 
are being herded. The reproof is still continued that the tribes are satisfied 
with pastoral life when they should be continuing their warlike conduct ; and 
the severe admonition is enforced by the fact that they were thus idly reclin- 
ing amid the pastures of their flocks, though the Almighty scattered kings 
for their sake. It is impossible to say what ^3 ^ ^^ 1^^^ verse refers to. 
81. ^^ Bebuke the beast of the reeds, the multitude of bulls with the calves 
of the peoples ; subdue those who are greedy for money," etc. " The beast 
of the reeds " means Egypt. Bulls are the strong ; calves the weak. The 
last part requires a slight change of the original text to bring out the sense I 
have given. 

LXTX. This Psalm dates in the exile and proceeds from a prophet, as appears 
from verses 80-87 ; but whether Jeremiah can be fixed upon as the writer, 
which is Hitzig's opinion, cannot be settled by any probable evidence. The 
various passages in it which are applied to Christ in the New Testament do 
not show that the writer had such in his mind ; especially as the bitter spirit 
and curses of enemies (verses 28, etc.) are directly opposed to the genius of the 
New Testament. The 11th verse. *'*' And I wept ; my soul was in fasting " 
(i. e. I fasted) hardly requires the emendation of Olshausen and Hupfeld, 
which turns n^SNl ^^ Hill^Nl ' "^ humbled my soul by fasting." 

LXX. This poem is a repetition of the second part of Psalm xl. The variations 
of the two texts show on the whole the superiority of the present one. 

TiXXTI. The title ascribes the authorship to Solomon; but he is neither the 
writer nor the subject of it. The language and contents are much later. It 
expresses the hopes, wishes, and aspirations of a pious Israelite for the ever- 
lasting continuance of the Davidic kingdom, which was regaided as identical 
with the Kingdom of God ; and describes in the ideal language of poetry a 
king reigning over the whole earth. Such hopes point to a Messianic time. 
The collector of the second book of the Psalms, thinking that the Davidic 
ones were ended, added the doxological epilogue contained in the last three 
verses. Lowe and Jennings render the prefix 3 in E^'fJT urUo, incorrectly 
(verse 16). It is extremely doubtful whether the preposition has ever that 
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meaning ; though Gresenios and Fuist give it. The passages quoted in its 
favor are not relevant, such as G^enesis xi. 4, Psalm xix. 6. The signification 
of " motion to " should be dropped. 

LXXni. The 4th verse should be rendered, *^ their iniquity has gone forth from 
an unfeeling heart; the imaginations of the heart have overflowed." This 
requires a change of punctuation in one word. See Fiirst's Lexicon. The 
second clause of the 24th verse is wrongly translated in the received version, 
though Hupfeld agrees with it Such belief in a future state of happiness 
is foreign to the Old Testament. It should be translated, " and after honor 
thou wilt take me," i. e. thou wilt take me to honor. *inK ^ & preposition 
governing 1133 , not an adverb. See " Fresh Bevision," pp. 72,73. 

LXXIV. If the text of the li>th verse be right, we must render, " give not over 
to the greedy troop thy turtle dove" (dear people). By transposing two 
words Hupfeld gets, *' give not over to rage the life of thy dove." 

LXX VI. 5. This verse is difficult. Though Ewald, DeWette and others render 
it, " thou art full of splendor, more excellent than the mountains of prey," I 
cannot think that the poet would have compared Jehovah to the mountains 
of prey. It is better to translate " from mountains of prey;" but Hupfeld, 
who identifies these mountains with Zion, can hardly be correct. A sacred 
place could not be so designated except by a strange figure. I take '* mount- 
ains of prey " to be a general expression referring to no specific place. Jeho- 
vah is represented as a lion descending from mountains to spoil and subdue. 
The Psalm refers to Sennacherib's overthrow. Verse 11. "Thou girdest 
thyself with the remnant of fury," i. e. Good's fury. WJien should not be 
supplied before "thou girdest," as DeWette supposes. 

LXXVII. 11th verse. This very obscure verse I translate thus : "Then I said, 
this is my suffering; but the right hand of the Most High changes." The 
Psalmist's consolation derived from the mighty works which Grod wrought 
for his people in past times, follows in the next verse. Among the many 
interpretations offered, that of Delitzsch is the most far-fetched and improba- 
ble. The theophany in verses 17-20 appears to be the insertion of a later 
hand than the author's. It is borrowed in part from Hab. m. 10, etc. 
Delitzsch, however, thinks that it is the original which Habakkuk had before 
him. 

[To be oontinued.] 
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A TBACT ON THE SYBIAO CONJUNCTIONS. 

By Bichard J. H. GrOTTHBiL, Ph. D., 
Columbia College. New York City. 



The native Syriac grammarians usually speak of seven parts of speech. Thus 
TAfean&n bar ZuTai says distinctly (MS. Or. Berlin Sachau, 306, fol. 67a) : 

^ini{iSnV|^n^ \,^3qjo pLa^^y \2.^j ^^^ jl\SnV> )7n1V "^^oa/ ^aJ) ^aSfli 

. jlSsnV^ ]^AXiO ^^>f1l^n ^^iiOii ^oLo £l-^^ ^^J^^^nJDo . )^-tf)o . )2J^loo . \iAA, 
^ . flLyiiiNn )^)&:tf 1^? )^) |Lo .^^ %.a!^ ^l^nil^V ilaji.9 ^-:tf )MVin ^ 
. p] . I'^a^^^ . lo^} . pjffoff . )r^ ^) • )Of^? U^Q^ )^oi^ pJoay ^o P)a^ p}JS 
|Lo 2^.^£i Va!^ ^ 2b-^2bJ^o 4> |j99<n . ^^IJaoi:] . Uu) . ^^h:»c] . )9<n . p<n . ^) 
1^9 ]mJi \L^ Zyg^ \ '\ \ ^^ ]'tio]o ^ fO^ . fS^ . 'f.si^ ^) I— i— s] }in^V9 

Severus bar §akku, his pupil, makes the same division in the beginning of his 
diAhfyoi. The same may be said of Elia of Tirhdn 2 and of Bar 'Ebhraya.^ But 
there was another division current among the Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew gram- 
marians.^ This was the threefold division into noun, verb, and conjunction. 
This division is Aristotelian,^ and probably owes its existence to the philosophical 
studies of Syriac and Arabic scholars. The awSea/ioi comprised "all elements of 
speech which possess no logical worth. "^ Bar ^Ebhr&y^, too, though he mentions 
the other division, makes use of this more common one both in his larger and 
smaller grammars. 

The following little tract on the conjunctions is not uninteresting, and may be 
useful in tracing back the statements of the native grammarians to their source. 
The Grecian grammarians had already separated the conjunctions into different 
classes ; the later ones, such as Apollonios, giving to each conjunction its own 
peculiar power. Bar ^Ebhray^ has a very instructive chapter on this point in his 
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K*tMbhft dh'^emb^ (p. 156ff). The following tract has the same end in view. 
Though I suspect very much that it is fashioned after some Greek model, I have 
been unable to find that model. The author is unknown ; but as it occurs in a MS. 
of the British Museum, according to Wright's excellent judgment, of the 9th or 
10th century, and together with Massoretic works and tracts of Ya'l^bh 'Urhayi, 
I have little hesitation in referring its composition to the Syrian Massoretic 
schools which flourished from the 8th to the 13th centuries. Some of the state- 
ments here made have found their way to the later grammarians and to the lexi- 
cographers such as Bar 'Ali, Bar Bahldl, Bazwadh, etc. (see Notes). 

My text is taken from MS. Or. Berlin Sachau No. 70, entitled {Kurzes Ver- 
zeichnus der S(ichau'schen Sammlung, Berlin, 1885, p. 7) "Jacobit. Sammelband,'* 
which contains some Apocryphal writings ; notices about the Prophets ; " On 
Asnath the wife of Joseph,"^ and some grammatical extracts. On fol. 83 is part 
of the tract of Ya'V^bh 'Urh&y& on accents * The MS. was written in the year 
1827, and is a careful copy of a much older original. The characters are Jacobite, 
both the Eastern and Western systems of vocalization being used. Rukkakh& and 
^uSSftyft are regularly marked in red. The tract is preceded by a list of the Greek 
accents said to be by Epiphanius^. I have been unable to find anything in the 
Greek works of that author to substantiate this claim, and can only surmise that 
the mistake arose from its close proximity in the original MS. to the treatise ^'de 
ponderibus et mensuris." 

Our tract exists also in the Vatican, the National Library at Paris, and the 
British Museum'. The Vatican copy (Sir. olxx. fol. 192 a., the MS. being dated 
960 A. D.) which Prof. Ignazio Guidi has with his usual kindness transcribed for 
me, is exactly similar to the Sachau MS. My friend, Dr. Hugo Winckler, has col- 
lated my copy once more with the original. 

1^ « ^A^9o£bA:ao ^qLiy^o? p ySnmS JoiJku^ ^) Pr^)o ^^ioLjJl^o ^^ i Syn ^ V ^ 



• PhlUips, *'A Letter of Mftr Jacob/' p. 19. The lacuna in the British Museum MS. Is fUled out 
M In the Paris copy. See Martin's edition, p. 0, L 6. 
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01^ ^.^|j^o |i\^ ^.aJ) %.a2^ >a^ ♦ ouk^i^ ^^ ^AOl^ £^aJ^'^)9 ^ V4AQJ 
. ^Qj] )|p] o^ ^a^i^oo %.a£oi ^ 2^)^)9 nIoi saoi ol^^ 0^9 . {odMlMDO ).ao^|^^ 

fS ♦ ^(Lj) |-J9| a V )or^o P) •> ^oJ) |^£Ldi:JLi V«^(n otno ^ '^] )£«il^o^ 

oin9 09I l^^i^ p<no ]90i ^ |lnnSV> A^aao) •» 001 )a1<^Sv \1a4 ^ )^oi^ /ri. iH ^> 

)^ •» }^?a^ 1-1^1 >A2b^] «> ^^h^i^ ^^9 ^9 )£batfoZ wfioZ ♦ ]£b4J^|^^^ |Lo 
1^^^ ]h] ^ lodM^ PnAV)o U^so . ).a2^o |^9o)o )1>'1V \i^ ♦ l^?^ 001 lAbSO^ 
♦ ^s ]9) Ab^i-iibl ^nSS|V> ♦ )?A^ l^A ola ♦ oiZoa) ^^ao . g-a^ } /n 1| nmV>^ 

. ^A3 ^ ♦ P] \ %\m >A2b2^) Ab^o . |»i^ < aSii 

The names of the accents in nse among the Greeks, by Epiphanius : ^fem, 
pa^la , wepiffwufievffy which is called ftpaxeioy ilnX^j i^, andarpo^^ \modtaaro7Ji. 

The conjunction of verbal nounst — treating of what power and meaning 
there is to each one of them ; and that some of them are significant either directly 



* MS. Baohan ^ Ua 

tMS.yatlo.>Q^ 

1 1, e., bvofta It^fiaro^ of Appolonlos (SUinXhtA ** Gesoh. der Spraohwltsen., p. MS). Otherwise 
the plural is MtOai 8h*md (Bar 'Ebh. U P* 16t 16)* Among Syrlac grammarians the **Terl>al 
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or impliedly ,^^ and others are nouns which in themselves designate actions.^^ G e r, 
de(i)n, kith, lam. Some unite the discourse,^ some the thought. Some intro- 
duce the person, and some are disjunctive.^ And there are some which stand alone. 
e (i) r brings that which is below (protasis) to that which is above (apodosis).^ 
G ^ (i) r, further, is a conjunction of |i phrase ; and, at times, causes that which is 
above (apodosis) to follow, and joins it to that which is below (protasis).^^ D e (i) n, 
also, has the same power as g^ (i)r, and joins that which is above to that which is 
below, and that which is below to that which is above.^^ B'ram introduces the 
person, and keeps it far from doubt in very truth.^^ Kith connects that which 
has previously been said with the discourse, and binds the discourse, so that what 
has been mentioned be not strange to that which has preceded.^^ L a m, as is evi- 
dent to every one, distinguishes the person, and shows that that which has been 
said does not belong to it^^ H & k h 1 1 and Badhgh^n are not conjunctions, but 
are compounded of conjunctions.^^ Badhgh^n joins the verb with a noun 
expressing cause, when it connects the discourse. That one and hakhil refer to 
some narrative.** E 1 1 & and b ' r a m are confirmative.^ K a d h is preparatory ;^ 
Madh^(i)n is causative.*^ Ke'math is affirmative.^* Aphen [shows] 
equality of action.^ Aikanft teaches something. A u kith is explanatory. 
H a d h ^ and h ft n & affirm that which has been prefaced beforehand. H & k h a n & 
[shows] equality and completion. 1 n is a word which shows joy.^ L ft is a word 
showing contradiction.^ Tdbh [shows] an addition to that which has preceded. 
'Emath(i) indicates time. Aikft indicates place. K'mft expresses number, 
and length, and width, and weight, and measure. &p<i forms an optative sentence 
and Kai is like it.^ Kaddd, up to this; ftaXov especially; ara kai; and 
badhgh^n thence, or therefore, elra afterwards. B ' r a m is placed sometimes 
instead of hftSft, sometimes instead of ell ft ; (ftkh (rdxa) perhaps. 



NOTES. 

icf. Mufcusaly ed. Broch, p. fi". 5yx^ ^J i<^**^ J^ J*> ^ Ovil which 
corresponds to the definition in the Poetics of Aristotle (1457a) aiwdeofio^ 6i ton 
ip<jvri iaiffwc. Cf. also Ignazio Guidi ^^Bolletino Italiano degli studii orientali,*' 
Nuova Serie. — Num. 6, p. 108. There was, however, another definition current 
among the Syrian grammarians. On fol. 60a. Bar Zu*b! says : 



noun ** had a very wide signlfloatlon, any form of the verb with either the prefix D&lath or 
L&madh being classed under that head. Bar Zu*bi (fol. 53a), has a statement to this effect which 
is too long to cite here. Cf. Elia of Tirhan, p. 89, 10. Bar *Ebhr6yd, i., p. 81, 16 (= Karmseddin 
Ap. Paune SmUht Col. 2118). Cf . also the tov avayiyv6<TKetv and avaywjoriov of Prlscian {Stein- 
thai, p. 646). An expression slmUar to the one in. our text occurs in Bar *Ebhr6v& i., p. 81, 22, 
though we would expect here the words dh'mell6 w'dhash'mfthe (Bar *JB<l>fe. i., p. 166, 6; 
11., ed., Bertheau, p. 66; BUa of Tirhan, p. 89, 17). 
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Severos bar Sakku gives almost the same definition (MS. Petermann 1, 15, fol. 
Bib). 

\:^ O0I Za^ ^^^J^a:^9 eoi; UanmS ||J9)o : |^^^.»90 . ]£u..^.J^9 |^9^A^o IZo^^^P 
Pe : I 1 n^ Po : |li1V 0o : \al^ P : jyoi |A 1 Vi \ Al. M ^ P : '^^^&:^> 

Bar '£bhr&y& in his K'thabh& dh'^eml^^, p. 156, 1. 5, has the Aristotelian 
definition given above ; but he also mentions (1. 10) that Ya'l^ubh 'Urh&ya says 
that the conjunction is a |S\w> \^hQ:^'\ )MLo . I have no doubt that the source 
of this is to be found in the definition of Dionysius Thrax, which Severus has taken 
up bodily. We must remember that Dionysius defined ^f<f to be f^ipog l^x"^<^ 
Kara aWra^iv 7i6yov (l^i^^Ao? «-aaow \^hoU} \L2^ .)f 

liifdeefidc kart Xi^ic awSiowra Sidvotav >o^ l^oJi^kol^b^ >AOio£b^| Vi^oi ]^| 

irA^potHw. (ed. Uhlig. p. 86.) t • ^»-^«?«^ '^^^^? l^teiyaieo 

2 Ed. Friedrich Baethgen, p. 39, 4. 

8 Kth&bha dh'^emb^, p. 2, line 3, Metrical Grammar, ed. Martin, p. 4, 1. 14. 
The same division occurs in his HSwath Hekhm'tha,! although his original (Aris- 
totle, Poetics, chap. XX.) counts eight. In the last cited place Bar 'Ebhraya tells 
us that the conjunctions are called t>ant>S> )Le which reminds one of the Arabic 



• Of. Abraham BoohelenBis, ap. Bertheau, ** GreoorH Bar Hetmii GrammaHea," p. 124. Stein- 
thai, **Q€$cMehU der 8vratihw(8$en9ehaft,** p. «74. fiipoc Uyov AiO/rov, awSeruc^ row rov Uyov 
fupov. 

t See my *'A Treattae on Syrlao Grammar by MArd) BllA of SObhft," Notes, p. 2. 

$M&SM)hau808.fol.66.b. Of . ibid. p. 10. 

I See MarroUuth, **Analeota Orientalia ad Poetioam Aristoteleam," London, 1887, p. tl^l", 1. 4. 
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* of. Guidi loc. cit 

^Steinthal ''Geschtchte der Sprachwissenschaft bet den Ghriechen and Romern" 
pp. 257, 571. 

^ Steinthal, p. 290. In his K'thabh4 dh'^eml^e, Bar 'Ebhr&y& even counts such 
words as >AOio£b^) in certain connections among the conjunctions. On p. 159 he 
has a long discussion on ^(mv and ow which I have found again in Bar Zu'bi and 
which can be traced back to Aristotle.* cf. Payne Smith, col. 1029, s. v. ^^oi 
299, 8. v., ^^1 

"^ See 6. Oppenheim Fahula Josephi et Asenethae Apocrypha e Libro Syrlaco 
Latine versa. Berlin, 1886, p. 4. 

8 jB. 0. n. p. 499. Phillips, A Letter of Mar Jacob, p. 75. 

»jB. 0. Ibid. Anc. fonds. 142 (Zotenberg, Catalogue, p. 30) MSS. Add. 7183, 
fol. 126b, 12,178, fol. 242a (Wright, Catalogue, p. 110b.) 

^^I am not clear as to the real meaning of these words. Perhaps they contain 
an attempted translation of the Greek anfiahu and arj^aivofuu. It is worthy of note 
that the four conjunctions mentioned here all belong to those called by Bar *£bhray& 
||YlSnw I'^l as opposed to the 1^^^ \fa>\ 

10« npayna arffmlvov ? Steinthal, p. 569. 

^ t, e.j <TVfin?^KTiK6c of Dionysius ; in Syriac p|*iiV . Cf. the accent p|*iiV> 
Phillips, loc, ciL, p. 18, 1. 19. 

^ ^la^tvKTiKoi of Dionysius ; in Syriac ) 1 Og 'aV) . Cf . the accents |*Ns and M^^ . 

18 Cf . the accents l-^i^ and ^-^^ • 

i^Bazwidh, the author of a dictionary of philosophical terms, has the same 
definition. See Hoffmann, De ffermeneuticis, p. 197. Bar *Ebhray& (I, p. 161, 3) 
has a similar definition. Dionysius calls these (rvX^oyun-iKoi ( Ivin tir n ia ) baoi npdc 
T^c knt^pdc re Kai avXX^eic tcjv anodei^ecjv ei di&Keivrau 

^Bar 'Ali (Payne Smith, col. 886) has exactly the same words, cf. Bar 
*Ebhnly&, ibid, 1. 4. 

18 Cf. such expressions as ^o£J) )|xa^ ^ V WSnV ^£J| ^^ ys'^o (Bar 'Ebhr&yH, 
1, 168, 23) though I am not certain of the exact meaning of Trpdcuma here, cf . 
ZDMG. XXX., p. 528. With ^, however, (B. E. Metrical Gram., 1. 657) the 
expression is intelligible. 

17 Bar *Ali and Bar Bahl^ (Payne Smith col. 1727) have the same explanation. 
Bar Ebhray^ remarks that neither this conjunction nor ^r*^ , \^r® , ?^ , I'l , 
b:^\s , ^ai:^ , 1^1 are found in the P ' § i 1 1 a (I, p. 160, 1. 2). Bar Zu'bi says the 
same (fol. 66a) P^ • ^-^^ V^ • ^ ^^^^^ s-SiLs ^ho^} V^-^^^^ ]mu^'^j X|J9 v^^lo 

* Hoffmann, De HermeneutieU apud 8yro8 Aristoteleia, p. 78. Blia of Tirfaftn, p. 86, 2, 
^ irapanXrfpofiariKol, baoi fUrpov ^ Kdfffwv Iveicev napaXafipAvovrai. Dioni/etof, p. 90. 
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^^cf. Bar SeroSwai, ap. Payne Smith col. 1951. 

"cf. Bar *Eblir&y&, I, p. 167, 5ff., Payne Smith, cols. 682 and 449 s. v. |-o • 
Bar Zul)! has this notice word for word (fol. 67a). 

Iipl |3 |»iS . S.^010 \^|^ Pr^l ^^^ i^^SfliS Ob] ^>Vaim ^iAl| ^ «^oZo 

. p|A OLD |2yi^iA^£j^ Ob] Va^O . ]A£i\ 'fk^ HNVnV 



^ I read Vasoio . cf . Bar Zu*bi in the previous note. This will explain the 
expression of Bar Bahlul (Payne Smith, col. 1066) 1^-^:^^ Vi^oi 

21 Or rather, " introduce the truth " after a denial, cf. Bar 'Ebhr&ya I, p. 168, 21. 

^irapaaiuvaoruL&^t Hoffmann, loc. oit., p. 198. 

23 A derivative of luvku, 

2*cf. Bar Bahim ap. Payne Sinith, col. 1662. 

^ A translation of 6fto6pofjUa ? Abraham Ecchelensis has the same explana- 
tion. Bertheau, Greg. Bar Heb. Gram., p. 126. 

2«PayneSmith, col. 1201. 

27 Cf. havTi&nrra, Steinthal, p. 675. 

2« Cf. the same expression in Bar *Ali and Bar BahMl (Payne Smith, col. 1721). 
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NEBUOHADNEZZAE'S ARTIFICIAL EESEEVOIB. 
By Hugo Wincjkjlbb, Ph. D., 

Berlin, Gtormany. 



In a previous number of Hebraioa^ I called attention to an old structure, the 
tunnel of Negub, by means of a partial restoration of an inscription, which had 
been previously given up as hopelessly mutilated. This time I should like to call 
attention to a similar undertaking, one of which we now have many proofs. The 
first decipherer (Oppert) of the great Nebuchadnezzar inscription in the East India 
House, London, has already pointed out that one passage agrees exactly with a 
notice of Berossus. I R. 58, viii. 52— ix. 1 we read : 

i-na bi-f-ri-5u-nu bi-ti-i^: a-gur-ri 1-ib- In between (t. c, the walla) I erected 

ii'i\ ma i-na ri-f-Si-Su ku-um-mu ra-ba-a a mole' of brick. On its top I built a 

a-na Su-ba-at Sar-ru-ti-ia i-na ku-up-ri u large building for my royal residence 

a-gur-ri Sa-ki-i§ f-bu-uS ma it-ti fkal abi and joined it to the palace of my father^ 

u-rad-di ma in arl^ §a-al-mu i-na ^u In a lucky month, on an auspicious day, 

limxx i-ra-sa i-na i-ra-at ki-gal-lu u-§a- ^^ I joined its breast to the breast of the 

ar-Si-id ma ri-1-Si-Sa u-za-al^-ki-ir Iju-ur- nether world,'** and elevated its top 

sa-ni-iS i-na xv. ^-mu Si-bi-ir-Sa u-Sa- like a mountain forest In 15 days I 

ak-li-il ma finished its building. 

The corresponding passage in Berossus (Abydenus ap. Eusebius Ghron. ed. 
Schoene, p. 38) reads as follows : " When Nebuchadnezzar had received the royal 
power, he surrounded Babylon with a triple wall in 15 days. He drew off the 
Nahr-malka, an arm of the Euphrates. Above the city Sippara he built a reser- 
voir, 40 parasangs in circumference, and 20 fathoms deep, aild built gates which 
could be opened so as to irrigate the plain. It was called 6;tcToyv6/«wof." 

We pass over the rapidity with which the building is said to have been con- 
structed. It is sufficient to call attention to the wonderful way in which the words 
of Nebuchadnezzar agree with those of Berossus. 

The cuneiform inscriptions give us also information about the triple walls. 
The two principal walls, Imgur-Bil and Nimitti-Bil, are frequently mentioned ; and 
I myself have published a text in the Ztschrft /. d. Assyriologie, I., p. 337, sqq. 
(cf . also ibid, u., p. 124, sqq.) relating to the building of the third outer wall. It 
has not been possible, up to the present time, to identify the works on the Nahr- 



1 October, 1887, p. fiS. t Or 1-kal-at (?) : to the (before mentioned) temples ? 

s I lajed the foundation. 
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malka and the building of the reservoir. But it is evident that these works are 
likewise mentioned in the inscription of Nabopolassar published by me in the 
ZUchrft, f. d, Assyriologie, n., p. 69, sqq. In my notes to this inscription {ibid. 
p. 75) I have already made the conjecture that, by the ml nubSi nikMti there 
mentioned, the reservoirs mentioned by Rassam, Babylonian Cities^ Victoria 
Institute, p. 5,^ London, are meant. This conjecture is verified by the passage 
in Berossus mentioned above. The works were used for collecting the water for 
the irrigation of the land, for which the Babylonian expression m( nu^Si 
" water of fruitfulness '* very well fits. The fact that in one place the buildings 
are ascribed to Nabopolassar, in the other to his son Nebuchadnezzar presents no 
difficulties. Either a mistake has been made by one of the many editors of Beros- 
sus (Abydenus), or this work, like so many others, was begun by Nabopolassar, and 
only finished by his son. Whether we have, as I conjectured (loc. cit, p. 70) any 
information in this same inscription about buildings erected on the Nahr-Malka, 
and mentioned also by Berossus, cannot yet with certainty be decided. In both 
cases the expression is not quite clear. 

As I think I can further the understanding of that inscription a little, I allow 
the passage I have mentioned to follow (Nabop. i. 4— ii. 8). 

14. naru Purattu is-si-§u-ma The Euphrates had left it (Sippara). 

15. a-na ku-ud (?)— dul ^ bi-lu-ti-Su-nu to its greatness 

16. mi-{ i-ri-i-ku a-na^ sa-a-bu the waters had departed to (from?). . 
n. 1. Na-bi-um-abil-u-9u-ur Nabopolassar, 

2. a-ag-ru §a-al^-tim the humble, the submissive, 

3. pa-li-i^ ill ia-a-ti worshiper of the gods 

4. n&r Sippara caused the canal of Sippara 

5. lu-u-Sa-al^-ra-am-ma to be dug. 

6. mi-f nu-ul^-Si nik-lu-tim An artificial reservoir 

7. a-na §am§u bfli-ia for Samag my master, 

8. lu-u-ki-in I constructed. 

It is worthy of note how exactly the name given to the reservoir, mi n u b Si , 
"waters of abundance, of fruitfulness," agrees with the statement made by Beros- 
sus- Abydenus that its purpose was "to irrigate the plain." 



i**Beinalii8 of prodigious basins are seen, in which a surplus supply must have been kept 
for any emergency when the water in the Euphrates falls low." 
t Not ku! s cf . ZA. n. 145. 
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OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESSIANIOALLY APPLIED 

BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE. 

By Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

Allegheny Cit7. Pa* 



VL 
Jbbehiah. 

y. 0. ''And it shall come to pass, when ye shall say. Wherefore doeth the Lord 
OUT God all these things?" etc. 

Bahhi Jose, the son of Halaphta, said : Whoever knows how many years the 
Israelites served idols, will know when the Son of David comes. And these 
three passages are in support of this dictum, viz.: '^And I will visit upon her 
the days of Baalim, wherein she humed incense to them " (Hos. n. 18) ; 
'' That as he cried, and they would not hear ; so they cried, and I would not 
hear" (Zech. vn. 18); and ^'It shall come to pass, when," etc.— /ntroductton 
* to JMidraah <m Lamentations. 

XVI. 18. See under Gen. xlix. 10. 

XXm. 6. '' I will raise unto David a righteous branch." 

Targum : I will raise unto David the Messiah the righteous. 

6. '^ And this is his name whereby he shall be called, the Lord our Bightr 

eousness." 

Babbi Samuel, the son of Nachman, said, in the name of Babbi Jonathan : 
Three are called by the name of the Holy One, blessed be he 1 viz.: the right- 
eous, Messiah, and Jerusalem. Of the righteous it is said, '' Everyone that is 
called by my name" (Isa. xmu. 7). Of Messiah it is said, ^^This is his 
name," etc. ; and of Jerusalem it is written, ^'And the name of the city from 
that day shall be, the Lord is there " (£zek. xlviii. 85). Bead not '^ there " 
(gamah), but "her name" (g'mah).— Talmud Bdba Baihra, fol. 76, col. 2; 
Yalkut in loco. 

What is the name of the King Messiah ? Babbi Abba, son of Kahana, said : 
Jehovah ; for it is written, " This is his name whereby he shall be called, the 
Lord our Bighteousness." Babbi Levi said : Blessed is the city whose name 
is like the name of its king, and the name of its king like the name of his 
God. Blessed is the city whose name is like the name of its king ; because it 
is written, "And the name of the city from that day shall be, Jehovah Is 
there " (Ezek. XLVin. 85) ; and the name of its king like the name of its €k>d ; 
for it is written, "And this is his name whereby," etc. Babbi Joshua, son of 
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Levi, said: "Branch" (^^m^) is the Messiah's name; for it is written, 
" Behold, the man whose name is Branch, and he shall grow out of his place." 
Rabbi Judan said, in the name of Babbi Ibo : " Comforter" (m'n&l^em) is hi9 
name ; for it is written, " The Comforter is far from me " (Lam. 1. 16). Babbi 
Hanina replied: There is no contradiction in the assertions of both; for 
9^m&l^ and m'n&l^em are equal in number. — Midrash on Lamentations i. 16. 

7,8. '' The days come, saith the Lord, that they shall no more say, The 

Lord liveth which brought up the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt ; 
but. The Lord liveth which brought up and which led," etc. 
Ben-Zoma asked the wise men: Will mention be made of the Egyptian 
exodus in the days of the Messiah ? Is it not said, " The days come, saith 
the Lord," etc.? They replied : The Egyptian exodus will not lose its place 
altogether, but will only become secondary, in view of the liberation from the 
subjection to the other Gentile kingdoms.— TaZtnud Berachoth^ fol. 12, col. 2. 

XXX. 9. '* But they shall serve the Lord their God, and David their king, whom 
I will raise up unto them." 

Targum : And they shall worship before the Lord their God, and they shall 

hearken to Messiah the Son of David, their king, whom I will raise up to 

them. 

Bav said : In the future God will raise up for them another David ; as it is 

said, " They shall serve the Lord their God," etc,— Talmud Sankedrin, fol. 98, 

col. 2. 

21. "And their governor shall proceed from the midst of them." 

Targum : And their kings shall be magnified from them, and their Messiah 
shall appear out of their midst. 

XXXI. 20. See under Ps. xxii. 7. 

XXXm. 13. " The flocks shall pass again under the hands of him that telleth 

them." 

Targum : The people shall be again numbered by the hand of the Messiah. 
16. "I will cause the Branch of righteousness to grow up unto David." 

Targum . I will raise up unto David the Messiah of righteousness. 

Lamentations. 

1. 16. " For these things I weep ; mine eye, mine eye runneth down with water, 
because the comforter that should relieve my soul is far from me," etc. 
See under Gen. xlix. 10, The Midrash in loco gives a curious story about 
the birth of the Messiah, which is the same as quoted from the Jerusalem 
Tahnud under Ps. xviii. 60. 

II. 22. " Thou hast caUed as in a solemn day my terrors round about." 

Targum : Thou shalt proclaim freedom to thy people of the house of Israel, 
by the hand of the Messiah. 
*6 
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ly. 22. " The punishment of thine iniquity is accomplished, O daughter of Zion." 
Targum : And afterwards the iniquity shall be finished, O congregation of 
Zion, and thou shalt be delivered by the hands of the Messiah and Elijah l^e 
high priest. 

EZEKIEL. 

Xyi. 55. ^^ When thy sisters, Sodom and her daughters, shall return to their 
former estate.'' 

There are ten things which will be renewed in the future. The fourth is. All 
devastated cities will be rebuilt, and there shall be no more any desolated 
place ; even Sodom and Gomorrah will once be rebuilt, as it is said, " When 
thy sisters, Sodom," etc^Midrath on Exodus xn. 12, sect. 15. 

XXy. 14. ^^And I will lay my vengeance upon Edom by the hand of my people 
Israel." 

In this life, it is true, the Israelites are compared to the dust of the earth ; 
but in the Messianic age they will be like the sand of the sea; for as the sand 
makes the teeth dull, so also will the heathen be destroyed in l^e time of the 
Messiah, as it is said, ^' There shall come a star out of Israel " (Num. xxrv. 
17), and " I will lay my vengeance," etc.— JMWrow^ on Nvmhera n. 82, sect. 2. 

XXXI. 21. ^^ In that day will I cause the horn of the house of Israel to bud forth." 
Bav Hanina said : The Son of David will not come till fish will not be found 
even when required for a sick man ; for it is said, *^ Then will I cause their 
waters to sink, and their rivers to run like oil " (Ezek. xxxn. 14), imd it is 
also written, ^^ In that day will I cause the horn of the house," etc.— TVUmud 
Sanhedrin^ fol. 98, col. 1. 

XLyil. 9. ^^ And it shall come to pass, that everything that liveth, which moveth, 
whithersoever the rivers shall come, shall live." 

Of the ten new things which will be in the future the second is, the Holy 
One will bring forth living water from Jerusalem, and will cure with it all 
diseases, as it is said, '^And it shall come to pass," etc.—Mid/rash on Exodus 
xn. 12, sect. 15. 

12. "And by the river upon the bank thereof, on this side and on that side, 

shall grow all trees for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, neither shall the fruit 
thereof be consumed ; it shall bring forth new fruit according to his month, 
because their waters they issued out of the sanctuary." 
The third of the ten new things which will be in future is that the Holy One 
makes the trees bring forth fruits every month, as it is said, "And by the 
river upon," etc. — JUidrash^ 1. c. 

XLyin. 19. "And they that serve the city shall serve it out of all the tribes of 
Israel." 

Mar says : The Land of Israel is in the future to be divided among thirteen 
tribes. To whom (belongs the thirteenth part) ? To the Prince (i. e., the 
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King Messiah, as Etasbi explains) ; for it is written, ^^And they that serve," 
etAi.— Talmud Baha Balhra, fol. 122, col. 1. 

Daniel. 

U. 22. ''And the light dwelleth with him.'' 

Abba Serungia refers these words to the Messiah ; for it is said, ''Arise, 
shine ; for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee " 
(Isa. LX. 1). — Midrash on Oeneaia 1. 1, sect. 1. 

Babbi Bibi Sanguria said : Light is his (Messiah's) name ; for it is said, "The 
light dwelleth with him."— JfldrcuA on Lamentatkma 1. 16. 

yil. 0. " I beheld tiU the thrones were placed (not ' cast down,' as in A. Y.), 
and the Ancient of days did sit." 

What will this say ? One (throne) for himself and one for David. For we 
have the teaching: One for himself smd for David,— these are the words of 
Babbi Akiva. Said to him Babbi Jose : Akiva I how long wilt thou render 
the Shechinah profane I— Tblmvd Sanhedrin, fol. 88, col. 2; Hagigahy fol. 14, 
col. 1. 

18. " Behold, one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven." 

Babbi Joshua ben Levi asked : In one place it is written, " Behold, one like 
the Son of Man," etc., and in another, " Lowly and riding upon an ass I " 
(Zech. IX. 9). (He answered). If they be worthy, He (the Messiah) will come 
with the clouds of heaven ; if not. He will come lowly and riding upon an 
ass.!^— ToZmtid Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col. 1. 

27. "And the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 

under the whole heaven," etc. 

Because the Israelites observed the law among them (the Edomites), the 
Holy One will make them inherit in the future the throne of glory ; as it is 
said, "And the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness," etc.— Jtfidrcw/i on 
Numben vi. 22, sect. 11. 

IX. 24. "Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people and upon thy holy 
city," etc. 



1 Very interoetiiiff is the foUowinflr Interpretatiou arlyen by Saadla (flourished in the ninth 
century) on the passage : **This (one like the Son of Man) is Messiah our righteousness; for is it 
not written with reference to Messiah, * lowly, and riding upon an ass*? (Zech. ix. 0); surely he 
comes In humility, for he does not come upon a horse in glory. But since it is written, * with the 
clouds of heaven,' it signifies the angels of the heavenly hosts, which is the great glory which 
the Creator will give to the Messiah, as it is written, 'with the clouds of heaven;' then he shall 
be great in government. When it is said (v. 0), *the Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was 
white as snow, and the hair of his head like pure wool,' he speaks after the manner of men. 
They brought him to the Ancient of days: for it is written (Ps. ex. 1), 'The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit thou at my right hand,' etc. 'And there was given him dominion,' 1. e.. He gave to him 
a government and a kingdom, as it is written (Ps. 11. 6), ' Yet have I set my king upon my holy 
hill of Zion ; ' and as it is written (1 Sam. 11. 10), * He shall exalt the horn of his anointed ; his king- 
dom shaU not depart, and stiaU not be destroyed for ever and ever.* " 
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True, it was known that the temple will be destroyed ; but the time could 
not be fixed. Abai said, This cannot be determined ; but against this is the 
passage, '' Seventy weeks," etc.— Talmud Nazir^ fol. 32, col. 2. 
Babbi Jose said : Seventy weeks intervened between the destruction of the 
first temple and the second.— Fa^t on Amos vii. 17. 

XII. 3. See Isaiah liv. 6. 

11, 12. See Ruth ii. 14. 

HOSEA. 

n. 13. SeeJer. V. 19. 

18. ^'And in that day will I make a covenant for them with the beasts of 

the field, and with the fowls of heaven, and with the creeping things of the 

ground." 

To the ten new things which will be in the future belongs, 7) that the Holy 

One will bring together all beasts, all fowls and creeping things, and will 

make a covenant with them and with all Israel ; as it is said, '* And in that 

day will I make a covenant," etc—Midrash on Numbers xii. 12, sect. 16. 

III. 5. ''Afterwards shall the children of Israel return, and seek the Lord their 
God, and David their king." 

Targum : Afterward shall the children of Israel return, and seek the service 
of the Lord their God, and be obedient to Messiah the Son of David, their 
king. 

XIV. 7. " They that dwell under his shadow shall return." 

Targum : They shall dwell under the shadow of their Messiah. 

Joel. 
II. 28. "And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out my Spirit upon 

all flesh," etc. 

God said : In this world only a few prophesy ; but in the future all Israelites 

will be prophets, as it is said, "And it shall come to pass afterward," etc. — 

Midrash on Numbers xi. 16, sect. 16. 
ly. 18. "And a foimtain shall come forth of the house of the Lord, and shall 

water the valley of Shittim." 

As the first redeemer (i. e., Moses) caused a spring to come up, so also will 

the last do; as it is said, "And a fountain shall come forth," etc.— Midrash 

on Ecdesiastes i. 9. 

Amos. 
lY. 7. "And I caused it to rain upon one city, and caused it not to rain upon 
another city." 

The rabbis have taught : In the cycle of seven years in which the Son of 
David shall come, in the first year this scripture will be fulfilled, "And I will 
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cause it to rain upon one city, and cause it not to rain upon another city ;'^ 
in the second the arrows of famine shall be sent ; in the third there shall be 
a great famine, and men and women, pious people and men of deed, shall die, 
and the law shall be forgotten by those who have studied it ; in the fourth 
shall be satiety, but it shall not be satiety ; in the fifth shall be great satiety, 
and they shall eat and drink, and rejoice, and the law shall return to those 
who had learned ; in the sixth, uproar ; in the seventh, wars ; in the end of 
the seventh the Son of David will come. Behold, exclaimed Bav Joseph, 
there have been many septennial cycles of this kind, and Messiah has not 
come. Abaye replied : Were there voices in the sixth year, and wars in the 
seventh ? or did the events occur in the same order ?^ Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 
97, col. 1.1 
V. 18. " Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lord I to what end is it for 
you ? the day of the Lord is darkness, and not light." 
Babbi Sintar lectured : What is the meaning of what is written, " Woe unto 
you that desire the day," etc. It is to be compared to a cock and a bat 
which were once waiting for the light, when the cock said to the bat, '' I wait 
for the light, because the light is intended for me, but thou, what is the light 
to thee ?" And this is similar to what Babbi Abuhu answered a certain 
Sadducee, who had asked when Messiah will come : '' When darkness will 
overwhelm your people," was the reply. — Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col. 2. 

VIII. 11. ** Behold the days come, saith the Lord God, that I will send a fam- 
ine in the land, not a famine of bread, or a thirst for water, but of hearing 
the word of the Lord." 

Ten famines came into the world ; the first was in the days of the first man, 
for it is said : '^ cursed is the ground for thy sake " (Gen. iii. 14); the second 
in the days of Lamech, for it is said ^' because of the ground which the Lord 
hath cursed " (Gen. v. 29); the third in the days of Abraham (Gen. xn. 10); 
the fourth in the days of Isaac (xxvi. 1); the fifth in Jacobus time (xlv. 6); 
the sixth in the time of the Judges (Buth 1. 1); the seventh in the days of 
David (2 Sam. xxi. 1); the eighth in the days of Elisha (2 Kgs. vi. 28); the 
tenth will be in the future, as it is said, ^* Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord God, that I will send a famine," etc.— Midrash on Genesis, v. 29, sect. 
25. 

IX. 11. '^ In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen." 
Bav Nachman said to Bav Isaac : Hast thou heard when the son of the 
fallen come? Who is the Son of the Fallen? [Beply.] Messiah. Is the 
Messiah called the Son of the Fallen ? Yes. For it is written, ^^ In that day 
will I raise," etc. Well, replied Bav Isaac, thus said Babbi Jochanan : In 
the generation when the son of David will come, the disciples of the wise will 

1 The same we also find In MidraOi on Song of Solomon, 11. 13. 
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be diminished, the eyes of those that shall be left shall be consumed with 
grief and anguish, and many calamities and oppressive edicts will be 
repeatedly decreed, so that before one visitation ceases a second will come on 
speedily.— TaZmtid Sankedrin^ fol. 96, col. 2 ; 07 col. 1 ; YaJkut on Amos xi. 11. 
After enumerating the unexpected deliverance of Joseph, Moses, Buth, 
David, of Israel in the days of Haman, the Midrash continues : Who could 
have expected that the Holy One, blessed be He I would raise up the fallen 
tabernacle of David, as it is said, ^^ In that day will I raise up the tabernacle 
of David that is fallen," (and who should have expected) that the whole 
world should become one congregation ? Yet it is said, ^^ for thee will I turn 
to the people a pure language, that they may all call upon the name of the 
Lord, to serve him with one consent " (Zeph. ni. 9). — Midraah on OtneHs, xl. 
28; sect. 88. 

Obadiah. 
18. ''And the house of Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of Joseph a flame, 
and the house of Esau for stubble, and they shall kindle in them." 
The Israelites said before Grod : Lord of the Universe ! how long shall we be 
in bondage ? He replied : Till the day comes of which it is said, There shall 
come a star of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel " (Num. xxiv. 12). 
As soon as the star comes of Jacob, the stubble of Esau will bum. How is 
this proved ? From '' And the house of Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of 
Joseph a flame," etc. God said : In that hour my Mngdom will be glorious 
and I will rule over you, as it is said, ''And saviors shall come up on 
Moimt Zion to judge the moimt of Esau, and the kingdom shall be the 
Lord's " (Obad. 21),— Midraah on Deuteronomy^ n. 4, sect. 1. 

MiCAH. 

ly. 3. '' Nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more." 

Babbi Elieser said : In the time of the Messiah, will not be foimd any arms, 
because they will not be needed, for it is said " Nation shall not lift up a 
sword," etc,— Tdlmud Skabbaih, fol. 63, col. 1. 

8. "And thou, O tower of the flock, the stronghold of the daughter of Zion, 

unto thee shall it come." 

Td/rgum: And thou, O Messiah of Israel, who art hidden by reason of the 

sins of the congregation of Zion, to thee hereafter is the kingdom to come. 

y. 2. " But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thou- 
sands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be a 
ruler in Israel." 

Targum: But thou, Bethlehem-Ephratah, thou hast been little to be counted 
among the thousands of the house of Judah, yet out of thee shall come forth 
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before me Messiah, to exercise dominion over Israel, whose name is spoken 
of from old, from the days of eternity. 

3. *• Therefore will He give them up, until the time that she which travaileth 

hath brought forth : then the remnant of his brethren shall return unto the 
children of Israel." 

Bav said : The Son of David will not come until the ungodly kingdom has 
spread itself for a period of nine months over Israel,^ for it is said, ^* There- 
fore will He give them up," etc. — Talmud Sanhedrin^ fol. 98, col. 2. 

6. "And this man shall be the peace, when the Assyrian shall come into our 

land ; and when he shall tread in our palaces, then shall we raise against him 
shepherds, and eight principal men.'^ 

Babbi Simeon, the son of Yochai, has taught : When you see a Persian horse 
tied to the graves of the land of Israel, expect the footsteps of the Messiah. 
What is the reason ? "And this man shall be the peace,'^ etc. And who are 
the seven shepherds ? In the midst is David, Adam, Seth, Methuselah to his 
right, and Abraham, Jacob and Moses to his left. And where went Isaac ? 
He went and sat down at the gate of hell, to save his children from the judg- 
ment of hell, and the eight principal men are : Jesse, Saul, Samuel, Amos, 
Zephaniah, Hezekiah, Elijah and the King Messiah.— 3fuira«A on Song of 
Solomon, vni. 10. 

yil, 6. " For the son dishonoureth the father, the daughter riseth up against 
her mother, the daughter in law against her mother in law ; a man's enemies 
are the men of his own house." 

Rabbi Nehorai said : In the generation in which the Son of David will come, 
boys will confuse the faces of old men. Old men will rise up before the young. 
The son will treat the father shamefully ,2 and the daughter will rise up against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. The face of 
that generation will be as the face of a dog ; the son will have no shame before 
his father.— Ihlmud Sanhedrin^ fol. 97, col. 1. 

In the footprints of the Messiah impudence will increase, and there will be 
scarcity. The vine will produce its fruit, but wine will be dear, and the gov- 
ernment will turn itself to heresy, and there will be no reproof. And the house 
of assembly will be for fornication. Galilee will be destroyed, and Gablas 
laid waste ; and the men of Gabul will go from city to city and find no favor. 
And the wisdom of scribes will stink, and those that fear sin will be de- 
spised, and truth will fail. Boys will confuse the faces of old men. Old men 
will rise up before the young. The son will treat the father shamefully, the 
daughter will rise up against her mother ; the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law, and a man's foes will be those of his own household. The 



1 Talmud Toma, fol. 10, ool. 1, read for ** over Israel,** oyer the whole world. 
>The same we find in Midrcuih on Song of Solomon, 2, 13. 
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face of that generation will be as the face of a dog; the son will have no 
shame before his father. Upon whom, then, are we to rely ? Upon our Father 
who is in heskwen,— Talmud Sotah, fol. 49, col, 2. 

Nahum. 

I. 15. '' Behold upon the mountains the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 

that publisheth peace I O Judah, keep thy solemn feasts," etc. 
When the evangelist will come once, Judah will be the first to hear the good 
tidings, as it is said, " Behold upon the mountains," etc—Midraah on Num- 
bers, n. 9 ; sect. 2. 

Habakkuk. 

II. 3. See Isa. xxx. 18. 

III. 18. " Yet I wiU rejoice in the Lord." 

Targum : Then on account of the miracles and deliverence that thou shalt 
perform for thy Messiah. 

Zbphaniah. 

III. 9. " For then will I turn to the people a pure language, that they may all 
call upon the name of the Lord, to serve him with one consent." 
Rabbi Eliezer said : In the future, all Gentiles will be converts, which, as 
Babbi Joseph said, is proved, " for then will I turn to the people a pure lan- 
guage," etc,— Talmud Aboda ZaraJi, fol. 24, col. I. 

11. " For then I will take away out of the midst of thee them that rejoice in 

thy pride, and thou shalt no more be haughty because of my holy mountain." 
Seiri said, in the name of Babbi Hanina : The Son of David will not come 
till all pride has ceased in Israel, for it is said, " For then I will take away," 
etc. And it is also written, " I will also leave in the midst of thee an affticted 
and poor people, and they shall trust in the name of the Lord" (v. 12). — Tal- 
mud Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col. 1. 

Haggai. 

II. 6. '' Yet once, it is a little while, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, 
and the sea, and the dry land." 

" Behold I have begun." This refers, said Babbi Azarya, to the help which 
is once to come. How so ? As the prophet said to Israel, " Yet once, it is a 
little while, and I will shake the heavens," etc. — Midrash on Deuteronomy , 
It. 31 ; sect. 1. 

Zechariah. 

I. 20. ''And the Lord showed me four carpenters." 

Who are these four carpenters ? Bav Ghana the son of Bisna said, in the name 
of Babbi Simon the Pious : They were Messiah the son of David, Messiah 
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the son of Joseph, Elijah, and the Angel of Bighteousness.— Talmud 8uah, 
fol. 62, col. 2 ; Tdlkut in Exod. 

n. 10. See below under ix. 9. 

III. 8. " I will bring forth my servant, the Branch." 

Targum : Behold I I bring mj servant the Messiah, who shall be revealed. 

lY. 7. " The head-stone thereof." 

Targum: And he shall reveal his Messiah, whose name was spoken from eter- 
nity. *^ Who art thou, O great mountain ? before Zerubbabel thou shalt be- 
come a plain." This is the king Messiah. And why is he called the great 
mountain? Because he is greater than the patriarchs. — Tanhuma in YdUcut 
in loco. 

VI. 12. *'And speak unto him, saying. Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts, saying. 
Behold the man whose name is the Branch, and he shall grow up out of his 
place," etc. 

Targum : And thou shalt speak to him, saying, Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
saying, Behold the man, Messiah is his name, who shall hereafter be revealed 
and anointed. 
See above Jer. xxiii. 6. 

VII. 13. See above Jer. v. 19. 

IX. 1. *^ The burden of the word of the Lord in the land of Hadrach, imd Dam- 
ascus shall be the rest thereof." 

What is the meaning of the word Hadrach ? According to Babbi Judah it is 
the name of a place. According to Rabbi Nehemiah, Hadrach is the name of 
the king, Messiah, because he is sharp (had) and gentle (rack); sharp to the 
Gentiles and soft to the Israelites.— 3fi(2rc»/i on the Song of Solomon vii. 5 ; 
Ydlkut in loco. 
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The NatiTe Lajk^poLBge of Abraham.— It would be reasonable to infer that the 
native language of Abraham was Aramaic, since he emigrated from Ur of the 
Chaldees to the land of Canaan (Gen. xi. 31). Moreover, in Dent. xxvi. 5, where 
directions are given for the offering of the first-fruits, reference is made to Abra- 
ham as the Syrian. Also the word Hebrew, which is applied first to Abraham 
(Abram), Gren. xiv. 18, points in the same direction. Hebrew means the one 
from beyond, i. e., beyond the Euphrates. It is a patronymic from "J^j; (he coun- 
try beyond, ^Jliil ^5JJ^ the country beyond the river. The appellative'would tiien 
mean the one uh/o oomeefrom beyond (the river). It is so translated in the Septua- 
gint 6 irep&TVi. The conclusive argument, however, is to be taken from Gen, 
XXXI., according to which Jacob and Laban made a heap of stones, commemora- 
tive of their covenant. Jacob gave it a Hebrew name, Galeed, Ij^jl , heap of 
witness, but Laban called it Jegarshahadutha ItnnntS^JS which has the 
same meaning as Galeed. This compound Jegarshahadutiia is Aramaic. The 
only reason why Laban would use Aramaic, would be because it was his own lan- 
guage and that of the country in which he lived. 

The grandfather of Laban was Nahor, and of Jacob, Abraham. Nahor and 
Abraham were brothers, the sons of Terah, Gen. xi. 27. When Terah went out 
from Ur, he took with him Abram and his grandson Lot, whose father, Haran, had 
died. He left behind Nahor, his second son, the father of Bethuel and grand- 
father of Laban. Those that remained in their own country would not change 
their language, and since Laban spoke Aramaic that must have been originally the 
language of Terah and his family. It is probable that Abraham knew Hebrew 
before he came into the land of Canaan, for there is no indication that he had 
any difficulty in conversing with its inhabitants. 

W. O. Sproull, 

Uwwcr«tty of CindnnaU. 

Two Corrections*— I have to make two corrections in my article in the July 
number of Hsbraica, to which Professor Noldeke has kindly called my atten- 
tion. On page 250, line 4, ^■■> ^ 4> is the Greek k66^a he was of opinion. For |i>nnA> 
= d<$fa, see Hoffmann *^De Hermeneuticis apud Syros Aristoteleis,'' p. 211, 24. 
We have the same use of the word in Imoq^ ^z = bp^dSo^o^, Wright, " Cata- 
logue of Syriac MS8.," p. 494a, 699, 1. 6. ; Frothingham, "Stephen bar Sudaili," 
p. 69. Bar * All, No. 1646. Knos " Chrestomathia," p. 7, 8, etc. 

Professor Noldeke also thinks it probable that Bar 'Ebhrdya has made Thales 
to be his own countryman, as Ul^t t (" Hist. Dynast.," p. 60) can also be the 

Nisba of pT ^t^ = McAtrjTv)^ ("Y&kiit," s. v.). In this way the two texts would 
agree. Richard Gotthbil, 

Columbia CoOege, N. T. 
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TELONPS CHRESTOMAZU ▲SSIBA.'' 



This chrestomathy is modeled after Lyon^s Asgyrian Manual. After a short 
introduction of 11 pp., the author gives in pp. 14-19 the most common Assyrian 
signs with their most usual values. In this SiUibario^ the order followed is that 
of Lyon rather than that of Friedrich Delitzsch. The author has also, after Lyon, 
separated the phonetic from the ideographic values, the latter appearing on pp. 
113-121. Much can be said in favor of this, but, on the whole, the old method 
seems to be preferable. It enables the student to have before him in one table 
both values, and, as only the most common ideograms appear in an elementary 
book of this kind, there is no danger of confusion. The grammar proper extends 
over pp. 20-50. It is very elementary— in fact, rather too brief and elementary 
even for a beginner's manual. In the paradigms of the verb, the author follows 
neither Delitzsch's nor Lyon's nomenclatiure, e. g., ikaSad is Pres., ikfiud, 
Impf., etc. Pages 50-76 contain Assyrian texts, the most of which are accom- 
panied by a transliteration. The texts used are rather stale, as they have appeared 
in every elementary Assyrian book which has ever been published. The author's 
method of transliteration is that of Schrader. With few exceptions the texts are 
published correctly and very little fault can be found with the transliterations. 
Pages 77-112 form a commentary to the preceding texts and transliterations, and 
on pp. 121-144 is given a list of all the words occurring in those texts. The com- 
mentary is the chief feature of the book. The method pursued is to be com- 
mended highly. The author introduces the pupil at once into Assyrian bibliography, 
and gives him an insight into the only true method of studying Assyrian. After 
a careful study of these notes, the student must be well versed in the literature, 
as constant reference has been made to everything of importance which has ever 
been published. 

The book is printed from photo-engraved plates and is very legible, although 
the author's writing is not as clear as that of Delitzsch or Pinches. 

Robert Francis Harpbr, 

Tale University. 



DELITZSCH'S eENESIS.t 



The venerable author of this excellent work has for decades occupied a posi- 
tion among Old Testament specialists as unique as it has been prominent. In 
him are found harmoniously united two characteristics that on the surface some- 

* CHRX8TOMAZIA A88IBA oon paradigml grammatioaU oompilata dal Dott. Bruto Teloni, Lib. 
Doo. di Aflsiriologia nel R. Instituto di Studil Superiorl. Pubblloaxioiii della Sooletd Astatloft lul- 
Sana. Volume I. Firenze: Libreria di Shrmanno Loeteher. 1887. pp. IV, 144. Prezso, per 1 non 
Bod, Lire 10. 

* Nbubr Commsntab usbbb dis Obnvsis, yon Franz DeUtxscb. Leipzig: DortHng wiA 
Fronlce, 1887. 
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times appear inconsistent with each other. And herein the man and his wo]± 
exhibit their individuality and independence. There are none, among modem 
commentators, who more profoundly than Delitzsch accept the revealed character 
of the sacred records, admit and hold fast to that which is supernatural in both 
the contents of these records and also their inspiration, as over against the natural- 
istic tendencies of the philosophic thought of the day, which have gained such 
controlling power in the revolutionary hypothesis of the advanced Old Testament 
critics; and, on the other hand, there are none who admit more readily than 
he that, from the human side, these records, as literary compositions that were 
developed under historical circumstances, that ^^have had their fates'' like 
other productions of the pen, are the legitimate subjects of historical criticism. 
It is his stand-point that the application of the current canons of literary criticism 
to the books of the Bible not only do not injure their character as a revelation and 
the records of a revelation, but rather enhance these, by exhibiting the origin and 
growth of these books in their entire historical surroundings and thus enabling 
the student to draw from them all the better the wealth of truth that was orig- 
inally deposited in them. The commentaries of Delitzsch, and especially his 
exposition of Genesis, are exhibitions of these principles put into practice. 
While it is not always clear to the reader how the writer can adhere to the tenets 
of the one without violating the rights of the other principle, certain it is, that 
Delitzsch nearly always succeeds in drawing from the biblical books the pure and 
wholesome truths of divine revelation. 

These facts also explain the fundamental thoughts underlying the method 
and spirit of the new commentary on Genesis. Naturally Old Testament students 
will be most interested in the author's position on the problems of Higher Criti- 
cism. The book before us is really the fifth edition of the commentary which in 
1872 appeared for the fourth time. The changes and improvements are, however, 
so many and so great, that the author is justified in calling it not the fifth edition of 
a former work, but " a new commentary." These last fifteen years have witnessed 
a revolution in the literary criticism of the Old Testament. The old theory of 
the '' supplement," which the Jehovist was thought to have been for the Elohist, 
is entirely abandoned, thanks to the searching investigations of Hupfeld. A sure 
basis for critical analysis of the Pentateuch has been made by the theory that the 
documents of the present Pentateuch were originally separate and independent 
productions, prepared at different stages in the history of Israel's religious devel- 
opment, which stages they too reflect directiy and indirectly, and that these docu- 
ments were later united into one work. From this stand-point the literary 
researches of the Pentateuch have been progressing with marked agreement up 
to the stage which the historical questions of the order of the documents and the 
historico-theological question of the restatement of the religious factors and 
forces that entered into and directed Israel's religion in origin and development, 
have reached. 

The older editions of this work were prepared under the spell of the sup- 
plementary theory. That Delitzsch, too, had abandoned this, was known from 
various essays in theological periodicals. Now he has formulated them and given 
a summary of his views of the origin of the Pentateuch as these have crystallized 
in his mind after fully a half -century's patient and pious study. He, of course, 
accepts the ordinary analysis of the Pentateuch, and this is declared by the Ger- 
mans to be the outcome and fruit of a century's close, critical scrutiny. In the 
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minor details of the analysis, where not all are yet agreed, he generally sides with 
Dillmann, in the analysis given in KnobeFs Ck)mmentary on the Hexateuch. 
Delitzsch, too, regards the Priest-Ck>dex as the latest and no longer as the earliest 
document in the Pentateuch, but differs widely from thp radical school in claim- 
ing for it a pre-exilic origin. In general he looks with horror upon the natural- 
istic reconstruction schemes of the Wellhausen-Kuenen school. He tersely says 
that he does not believe in '' the religion of the era of Darwin ;'' i. e., he is not 
willing to analyze God out of his word and out of the history of Israel and substi- 
tute the idea of natural development. It would be a serious misconception of 
Delitzsch 's position to think that he does not accept as historical the contents of 
the Pentateuch because he places at a later date their literary composition. While 
he makes concessions in this regard that conservative scholars, particularly in 
America, are not willing to make, he yet regards as divinely conducted and 
inspired the history and the records of these books. Nothing is more fixed in his 
mind than that the book whose thoughts he is unfolding is the word of God. He 
may have peculiar ideas as to the manner in which these thoughts received the 
literary shape in which they are now found, but for him this does not affect the 
revealed character of the thoughts. 

Concerning the details of the comments probably little needs to be said. 
Delitzsch 's methods in this regard are well known. With the ardor of youth the 
aged nestor has collected from the rich storehouses of special research whatever is 
of any aid in interpreting the words of the book of Genesis. With the experienced 
scholarship of one who has taught for years, he has sifted the material carefully 
and retained only that which is of positive value. Whatever historical, philolog- 
ical, archaeological, and other investigation, especially Assyriology, has offered has 
been carefully weighed, although in Assyriology he is willing to accept as reliable 
what many others regard as at best problematic. A specially valuable feature of 
the work is that its materials are collected chiefly from primary sources of informa- 
tion and not from secondary, thus opening a field of study to which even Dillmann 
is an insufficient introduction; and, further, that this material is offered in 
such a shape as to urge on the student to further study. Of course the com- 
mentary in this way contains much that, strictly speaking, might have been 
excluded as having but little direct bearing on the interpretation proper of the 
text, but the student can well afford to take this superabundance of good things. 
In short, the new commentary is the fruit of long and ripe scholarship. It Is 
the fruit of a life's work. Its merits entitle it to the warmest welcome, and its 
careful study cannot but be exceedingly profitable. 

George H. Schodde, 

Capital UniversUy. 



A TARGtM CURESTOMATUT.* 



The critical study of the Bible, and especially of the Massoretic text, has of 
late brought the old versions into great prominence. It has been foimd that 
only by means of a careful and critical use of these versions, as Comill has 

* Chbkstomathia Taroumica quam ooUatis Ubrls maDu scrlptlB antiquissimls Tiberlenai* 
bus editlonlbuaque impressis oelebenimls ad oodioes vooallbus BabylonioiB Instniotoa edidit 
adnotatione oiitica et glossarlo InBtruxlt Adalbertus Men. Porta Llnguarum OrleDtaUiiiii, 
Pars Yin. BerUD, H. Aoit/ier, 1888. 
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done for Ezekiel, can we control the Hebrew text which has come down to 
us. One of the most important of these, representing as it does one stage in 
the history of the biblical text, is the Targ^. Many difficulties, however, have 
stood in the way of a proper use of this ancient witness. Chief among these has 
been the unscientific state of these texts in our common editions. Teachers 
who have attempted to make their study a part of a college or seminary course, 
know the many difficulties which impede their way. The oldest editions, based, 
it is true, upon some MS. authority, Uiough not always the best, have become 
as scarce as the MSS. themselves. The same holds good of the Polyglotts, 
which, in addition, are too unwieldy for general use. Until recently we have 
had to rely upon the texts printed in many of the Hebrew Bibles, which are 
either carelessly edited, or corrected according to some peculiar system.* 

The German Oriental Society, at its meeting at Breslau, in the year 1857, 
resolved itself to undertake the publication of good Targdm texts based upon 
MSS. But nothing definite came of this decision.t Within the last few years, 
however, a beginning has been made by individual scholars to meet this difficulty. 
Lagarde has given us a faithful copy of the consonant text of the celebrated 
Beuchlin codex of the year 1105, and has made the Bomberg text of the Hagio- 
grapha accessible to students. Berliner has made us acquainted with Uie 
M&ssdrah to the Targiim Onkelos, and has given us a handy edition of the very rare 
Sabbioneta text of Uie Pentateuch. But this has reference only to the consonant 
text, which turns out to be more fixed than has generally been supposed. The 
greatest divergence in the MSS. and editions, however, lies in the vocalization. 
Here disorder and uncertainty reign supreme. Dr. Berliner, an auUiority on Uie 
subject, says ('^ Massorah,'' p. 124), ^' I am now quite certain that there is hardly a 
single line in the texts of our editions which is free from mistakes.'^ A grammar 
of the Jewish Aramaic is as yet an impossibility ; our Targiim lexicon is full of 
false forms. A scientific study of the Targtimim can be made only upon the basis 
of a comparison of the best and oldest MSS. If we had only Tiberian MSS. at 
our disposal, it would be impossible to arrive at any certainty whatever. But the 
discovery of old Targiim MSS., punctuated according to the Babylonian system, 
has made such an attempt possible. These Babylonian texts do not differ so 
much unong themselves. They are vocalized according to a uniform system. 
They represent the pronunciation as it was fixed by a school ; the Tiberian, on 
the other hand, that of the conmion people. It will be seen from this that the 
Babylonian texts must form the basis of any future edition of the Targdmim. 
This does not mean that Uie Babylonian is a priori to be given the prominence 
over the Tiberian. They are two distinct systems of punctuation \ but it is only 
by means of the Babylonian that we can properly determine the Tiberian system. 

But a good deal of preliminary work has to be done before we can think of 
re-editing any of the Targflmim. The different MSS. (of which there are quite a 
number) must be examined, collated, and arranged in classes. The best must be 
selected, and the necessary variants noted. 

• Meroier. In his "Deoalogrus Praeoeptonim Divlnonim, etc./* says expressly* *1tem Targfaum 

Onkell in Deoaloffum reoens punoUs Juxta analogriam flrrammatioam notatum per eundem.** 

Buztorf , in his edition of 1618, '19, says that he has edited the ohaldaio text ** ad antiquam veram 
et perpetuam priscae hnaruae Chaldaioae analogiam lihris Bsrae et Danlells puloherrime prae- 
monstratam.' * 

t See the history of different attempts in Berliner, **TBrgum Onkelos," n^ p. 1« seq.; 
Laffarde. ** GOttin^sohe Oelehrte Anieigen," 1887, No. 22, p. 801, seq. (MlttheiL. II, p. 108). 
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The geneial plan of such a work has been fetched in the excellent little 
work of Professor Merx, of Heidelberg, '* Bemerkungen iiber die Vocalisation der 
Targome " (Proceedings of Berlin Oriental Congress, Berlin, 1882, 1., 142). WiUi 
this end in yiew the same scholar has compiled Uie work before us, which forms 
part of the Porta Linguarum Orientalium. This little book deserves a heartj 
welcome from all interested in these studies. The Babylonian texts are here 
taken as the basis; the Tiberian variants from MSS. and old prints are given in 
notes at the bottom of the. page. Professor Merx has confined himself, in these 
notes, to the most necessary references, though he has occasionally given us a 
grammatical or lexicographical excursus. The Babylonian superior punctuation 
is almost exclusively used, thus giving students a chance of becoming acquainted 
with this system. The book will have a double use. For the first time scholars 
will have the MS. evidence systematically presented ; they will be able to deter- 
mine the comparative worth of the two systems of vocalization. But Uie chrestom- 
athy will also be of use to teachers who can safely put these texts into the hands 
of students. A small lexicon will make it possible for a beginner to find his way 
with very little help. It is safe to suppose that this new chrestomathy will give 
a fresh impetus to the study of these ancient texts which are so interesting to 
philologists as well as to students of the Biblical Word. 

It is impossible in this brief notice to go into any detail. The lexicon is a 
very welcome addition, though a more extended use might have been made of 
some of the dialects— the Palmyrene for instance. As Professor Merx has occa- 
sionally gone out of his way to cite Ethiopic and Arabic, the Assyrian might have 
been brought in in several places to advantage. The science of Assyrian philology 
has surely advanced far enough to make its claims to recognition heard even by 
compilers of rabbinical grammars and lexicons. 

It may be well to mention here that the library of Temple £manu-El, in New 
York, possesses a MS. Ma^ftr, of the thirteenth century, which contains a num- 
ber of the Haphtirdth in the Aramaic translation. The text is not that of our 
usual editions, but similar to the one found by Lagarde in an Ehrfurt Ma^ftr.* 
Upon some other occasion I hope to speak more fully about this Ma^Lzdr. 

BiCHABD Gk)TTHBIL, 

Columbia OoUege, N. Y. 

• Symmiota I., 189. Cf . Oornill, Da» Bueh da lYopMm EneeMel, p. 120. 
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SPECIMENS FEOM THE NESTOEIAN BURIAL SEEVIOE. 
By Isaac H. Hall, 

New York city. 



The Nestorian Burial Service, from which the Ritual of the Washing was 
puhlished in Hebraioa of January,^ well repays reading throughout. There are, 
to be sure, many repetitions, which become tedious after a while ; but there are so 
many striking anthems and other poetic portions, along with many Scripture pas- 
sages which appear in a new light, or, owing to the Syriac phraseology, in peculiar 
fitness for their special application in the service, that the several parts are 
extremely interesting by themselves, and' the whole most beautiful. Many of 
these occur in the special parts of the service employed over particular classes of 
the dead. Were it not that a mere synopsis would be tediously long, it would be 
given here. It will do for the present to say that, besides the separate services 
for persons of every ecclesiastical grade, and for the men, the women, the youth, 
and the children, there are others even for the bridegroom, the bride, the rich, the 
strangers, the murdered, the drowned, — and still more. 

It is proposed here to present a few specimens from the pas6qa, applicable 
to a few of these classes. In every case, however, there are alternations that may 
be sung or chanted either in addition to or in place of those here given. 

The first specimen is a couple of anthems that conclude the pasdqa for 
women. The Syriac text runs as follows, most of the points being omitted, as not 
necessary for the reader : 



1 In that artiole, by a double error, the leaves and pa^s of the MS. were said to be 148 and 
298. They should be 188 and 074; two padres being blank. 

♦2 
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• pJ^ £bAfi S^ l^toai '^s^ •£ i^iVn i ^^ y^s j i 1n\ ^j^ ok^ %.«»2jio pH*i 

I ■•!•• liAAS i^k^ Jboi .inn \bm^ Jooi ■ i'nn .a >ni|Vo ]2^ ^^^ l^ } ^o 

]lfLk> po^ )^ Vq:^ )90iai^ l£b^a2;A«» {A^^oAuD >q^ . .^2^P oio^f |Ia /|iiV> 



TRANSLATION. 



^'Another, In [the tune of] The Lord opened to her. Anthem : 

*'0n one of the days [t. e. one day], when I was passing through [lit. over] 
Bethany, 
I also saw there Martha and Mary, as they were weeping. 

" Verstcles : 

" For they were weeping bitterly a groaning weeping, 

Like sirens in the midst of the seas and the rivers. 
For they were cooing after the manner of a dove over her young, 
Like the man from whom the son of [his] old age is taken away. 

"J/i the same^ of Women: 

** King Messiah, Renewer of all, vouchsafe to thy handmaid 
That with the Wise Virgins she may enter into light. 

Versicles : 

"The dove, the young woman, that was brooding over her young. 
Death pounced upon her like a hawk, and destroyed her life ; 

The blessed vine that was planted in the blessed vineyard [giver. 

By the pruning-hook of death, lo ! she was gathered in (reaped) from her life- 

The chosen stone, that was set in the head of the corner. 

By the ax of death, lo I she was torn off from the mountain of her house." 
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Respecting the fitness of the tune specified in the first rubric, ** Another," etc., 
it may be noted that this anthem follows a series of poetical prayers (anthems 
and versioles) which, with many beautiful similes, entreat the Lord to receive her, 
alon^ with the blessed companies, especially the wise virgins (who furnish an 
abundance of beautiful similes), into the heavenly marriage feast — though that is 
not the only simile of the sort used. One set of versicles, for instance, contains 
the following: *^E1 Ood, merciful Lord of created beings, mingle the soul of thy 
handmaid with those of the Virgins, that she may sing praise and utter voices 
[t. e. such as living creatures use as peculiar to their tribe], and multiply thanks- 
givings and voices of praise to thy great and holy name with all of her [being] joy- 
fulness ; that she may be a companion to the Virgins of the Parable." The rubric 
then takes on the dramatic, the ''anthem" representing the Lord as speaking, 
while the versicles are the antiphonal song of priests and deacons ; or, in case of a 
sufficiently enlightened people, of priests and congregation. The Scripture allu- 
sions in both anthem and versicle are generally plain enough. The *' sirens," 
however, join a Scripture idea with one of the literary and folk-lore ideas. For 
the whole subject, see R. Payne Smith's Thesaurus, 2620, 2621. The Septuagint 
uses the word in a like signification. 

With regard to the second anthem and versicles, the "Renewer of all," or 
*' Maker anew of all things," has its origin in a number of Scripture expressions, 
such as Ps. CIV. 30 ; but cannot possibly, in Syriac, come from Apocalypse xxi. 6. 
The phrase occurs elsewhere in the Burial Service ; e. g, in the anthem at the 
" complete burying," or filling up the grave : ''Anthem: King Messiah, Renewer 
of all in the day of thy [lit. his] coming. Vouchsafe to thy servant that he may 
sing praises at thy right hand. Versicle : In the day that thou comest, Messiah 
our King, for the proving of all, Grant to thy servant openness of face with thy 
holy ones." The other allusions are so manifest that I forbear to give particular 
references. They would likewise, if all were cited, unduly swell this article. In 
the Syriac, the fourth word from the end, the scribe has accidentally transposed 
^•^ with the ^^ • 

Another specimen will doubtless be welcome in translation : 

''Another. Of Brides. In [the tune of] Blessed be our Work. 

*'The Bride, whose soul is departed 
From beside the earthly bridegroom. 
Is about to become to-day 
The bride of the heavenly bridegroom. 

Versicles : 
Instead of gold and of pearls 

And the bridal veil of transitory ornament, 
In glorious light she takes delight. 

In joy which has no comparison. 
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For the bridechamber which death has dissolved^ 

That was closed about her on earth, 
Lo ! Christ has inclosed her on high 

In the bridechamber that is full of joys. 

In this specimen the last quatrain of the versicles is a little peculiar in idiom, 
and worth giving in the original : 

In the special service for children are some most affecting passages ; and the 
whole would be desirable in translation if it could be presented in a reasonable 
space. The passage 2 Sam. xii. 16-23, is introduced with wonderful effect. Of 
course the '* suffer little children," or allusion thereto, is introduced over and over 
again, together with references to Jesus' childhood ; but many Scripture thoughts 
are adapted which it will be hard to find gathered on the same theme in our lan- 
guage. Many other sources, strange to us, are likewise drawn upon. In one chant 
and versiole the child is dramatically represented as speaking : 

*'Let it not grieve you, O [my] parents, that I am separated from you ; 
For great good things are reserved in heaven for every one that believes. 

*' Versicles: 

Although death has taken me from you in the filling of time [t. e. early] , 

Little time remains before [you] until I return. 
For I know that the love of a father is very compassionate. 

And to that of a mother there is no comparison — and Job testifies [thereto]. 

In several places such consolation is involved for the parents as that which 
consoled Abraham and Sarah when Isaac was saved from being offered up ; but 
there occurs one remarkable anthem with this allusion that deserves transcription 
and translation entire : 

^Qj) ,nSn . )iSi)iS ^1; ^^H* N**V> nn^in |^alb )^; \La yp »i nn p^| 
1^ giSg>nV^\ . Ui \a^Jo aCiO^ ^) yn \ n \U^ . ^ oi^ou* Uf^toy }i- 
. Ijb^o ^q^ I^qJo P.AA0 >30i|^) ^ n m 1 ♦ ^ooi^ A • S U'r^h ^*oiooldP )^ 
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i^nS4^ ^ Vj ^ jjifi s^^9 



TRANSLATION. 



''Another, In [the tune of] ' The Voice that Calleth/ Anthem: 

" Blessed be Christ our Redeemer, who invited the children, 
And made them heirs in the dwelling of heaven. 

Versicles : 

" Said Sarah to Abraham, ' Whither takest thou him— 

This our only son whom the Lord gave us ? 
To the mountain thou art going up, with him [thither] go up I. 

Thou seekest to kill him — in his stead I will die. 
And if it be that his Lord require him, with tears let us persuade him 

That he will leave to his parents an heir, who is the last one they have.' 

'* Abraham took the knife, and the fire, with the wood, 

And took Isaac, his only son, and went up to the mountain. 
His mother gazed upon him, and fell on his breast, 
And kissed him and kissed him, and spake thus : 

' My son, whom at ninety-nine years old the Lord gave us ! 

Yet now that the Lord demands thee, get thee away in peace ! ' " 

"'Kissed him and kissed him " seems to me the only fit rendering of 
0^ • **Go thou in peace" is perhays as good a rendering of • • • ^ '^l as the 
one given above, which retains the accusative and keeps a reflexive color. 

One more specimen will do for the children. The Syriac of the anthem reads 
as follows : 

Vr^fHtco UJ^ Ih^l*. |3a^ . li-i<nJ U^ • lr-»«l ^ "^1 

In English the anthem and the following versicles read thus ; the versicles 
rhyming, however, in Syriac : 

*' Go thou, [bit of] splendor, lighted taper. 
Beautiful abundance, sweet and bitter I 

" VersicJei< : 

"And as for this consuetude, 

The fruit of the tree 
Whose ingatherer was death, 
Also its spiritual transmitter, 
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Let the parents know 

That precious to his God 
Is the laborer that strays not, 

The child without sin. 

This young boy, 

Who found rest in the harbor of the grave, 
Is a companion with them 

[Who are] in the kingdom of the Son. 

The word here rendered "in the harbor" is the rather singular (construct ?) 
form ^^ « ^^n\^ , where the ordinary form UUfi^ or h * Vt\ (without dropping the 
final 1) might have been expected, since it is a foreign word. It may, however, 
have been intended for the exact Greek form, nominative or accusative, A^^. In 
most cases where the word commonly occurs, it would seem that the dative form 
had been transferred into the language. 

The preceding specimens come from that part of the pasdqa called the 
qiirbana, or offering (qiirban^ in the plural), which some may think a separate 
division of the service. The canon for the qurbane is given, with certain other 
cations, near the end of the MS., as follows; the places here omitted, or in 
brackets, being the four or five words that are torn away at the comer of a leaf, 
where some, at least letters, must be conjecturally supplied : 

" Concerning the QUrbani of the Departed. Concerning the qiirban^ (i. e. 
offerings) and commemorations and restings (requiems) which believers perform 
for their departed, they are not known as a canon which the apostles doubted. 
For if the qiirbanS and [commemorations] are not profitable, how do we believe 
that the Lord Jesus [is adorable in(?), or, magnified(?)] his honor ? For he offered 
himself as an offering (qiirban^) to his Father, and paid the debt of our father 
Adam, and expiated his sin which was the cause of death. For he that doubts in 
this respect is no Christian, but denies the resurrection of the dead, according to 
the testimony of the blessed Paul, 'For if the dead rise not, neither is Christ 
risen ;^ for all of it, that he descended to Sheol, and that he will revive the dead 
from [their] graves, and in deed will establish the general resurrection—if Christ 
rose not, that preaching is vain, and our belief is a thing of nought. But that 
Christ rose from the dead is very truth, the signs and wonders establish, that were 
done at the hands of the apostles, who testified concerning the resurrection ; for 
God did not show his powers and mighty deeds by the hands of lying witnesses ; 
and the wise men of Greece and the philosophers of Athens would not have 

received the preaching that the Man Crucified rose from the dead [world], 

unless they had seen signs of mighty working that was above nature, [done] by the 
preachers of the resurrection. Therefore the dead are more abundantly helped by 

i Not an exact quotation either from the Peshltto or from the Harklensian. 
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qilrban^ and restings (requiems) and riKhteousnesses (alms) which are done in 
their behalf, and they attain rest of their souls and expiation of their sins, 
without doubt." 

In the preceding parts of the pasdqa occur many anthems and versicles of 
which the curious might desire a specimen. The betrothed maiden, the bride- 
groom cut off just before his wedding, the only son of a mother, and so on, have 
affecting dirges sung over them ; but the similes are mostly too familiar to be 
cited. Over strangers, besides the lamentation that lie died away from his 
friends, and had no mother or other relations to weep over him, no familiar ones 
rightly to perform his obsequies, the comparison of his burial with that of Moses, 
whose sepulchre no man knoweth, though the angels gathered him in, is used in 
several ways, with extreme beauty. But to say nothing of lack of space, a trans- 
lation would scarcely exhibit their excellence without the full Syriac text. The 
murdered have a choice of seven different anthems (with the versicles) ; the 
drowned, four, in which Peter's experience in walking on the water — saved by 
Jesus' hand, and the flood, serve as some of the effective comparisons. In many 
of them the metrical structure of the anthem adds to the force, though the varia- 
tion consists in little more than the number of syllables in a verse (line). In 
some, as the versicles for the betrothed maiden, rhyme decidedly adds to the 
force. For the rich there are four anthems, which readers will doubtless be grati- 
fied to see in translation, though it would be better to see the shading from the 
original text : 

^'Another. Of the Rich. In the tune ' To Him that is Compassionate.' ArUhem, 

** world, how bitter art thou ! 
And thy gains are not fast held. 

As for me, woe is me ! What shall I do ? 

For the day of judgment draws nigh, is at hand I 

" Versicles : 

*' Thou didst move me, also thou didst entice (or, flatter) me 
By thy refreshments, and by thy wealth, 
And like a bird of prey thou didst bind me fast. 
And didst loose me that I may seek forgiveness. 

'*For thy refreshments are transitory [lit., of the filling of time]. 
And their diligent quests are distress, 
And their joys not to be relied upon ; 
They have sunk me in perdition. 

'''Anthem: 

" Flee from the world, flee from its riches, also from its evil ; 
And look and examine into the way of death, how bitter [it is]. 
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*' Verncles: 

'* Look upon me, brethren, how I wrought and how I toiled ; 
But nothing of my possessions cleaves to me, except my deeds. 

** The riches of the world do not deliver the race of man, 
Nor does his substance enter with him into the kingdom. 

" 0/ the Rich. In the same [tun^]. 

" Flee from the world and from men, man ! 
And prove and see that thou certainly diest, man ! 

" Ver deles : 

** The grave is thy house ; and the darkness, thy light, man ! 
And worms and the moth eat thy flesh, man ! 

" Those [treasures] that thou gatheredst, for whom shall they be, man I 
And thy debts alone go with thee, man ! 

"Cursed is the world, and cursed is its riches, man ! 
And cursed is every one whosoever that loves it, man I 

** Of the Rich. In the tune * Come, let us Repent.' Anthem. 

"O inhabitant of time [i. e. temporary dweller], 
Whom his acquisitions will not deliver. 
Rest thee in the peace 
That lodgeth beside thee. 

'* Verstcles: 

" By thy favors I was increased. 
Yet I was despised with thee [i. e. in thy estimation] ; 
And to-day I go down 
To the grave of humiliation. 

"Look on me, beloved ones, 
And remember my despising, 
And love it no more — 
The riches of this world." 
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THE HEBBEW HEXAMETEB. 

By Pbof. C. a. Bbigos, D. D., 
Cnion Theologloal Seminary, New Tork City. 



The Hebrew Hexameter is a doable trimeter. The caesura ordinarily divides 
the line in the middle. Hence it is not always easy to decide whether the line is 
a hexameter or two trimeters. But there are several helps to the decision of this 
question, (a) The hexameter lines occasionally divide by the caesura into 4 + 2 
or 2 + 4. (b) There will also be examples of two caesuras dividing the line into 
2+2+2. {c) Pentameter lines will be found to vary the movement. As we 
have found that the poet will shorten his trimeter into a dimeter, his tetrameter 
into a trimeter and his pentameter into a tetrameter, so there are occasional 
pentameter lines in hexameter poems, (d) The second half of the line will be 
complement to the first half, and the parallelism will be between the hexameter 
lines. 

I. THE CAPABUI WIFE. 

m3o oooso pmi i nvo* ♦o ^rrnem 
TDiT k"? '7'7en I rf7j;3 a"? rr3-rri33 

norf? N»3n pmoo i "imo nvjxD rtrvrt 

rrmyj*? pm i rrn»3'7-f)-it3 |nrvi i rry^-nj^a opm 

o"»D-;^j rr'fiD nao i "innprvi rntr noor 

rvnjmt p«rvi i iTjno n^ra rmn 

mj '7''73 n33»-N^ I mno 3id-»d no;^ 

nena"? pnto irir i rr^nncj; onano 
pN 'jpr-oy "inatra i rf?y3 onirtra jmj 

♦jj^JD"? nru "ojm i iDoro rrntrj; po 

pnnK or'? pnirm i ntna'? mm ry 

njiB^-*?;; Ton mini i noona rrnna rre 
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nj^D-^y jy^y mvi i ypntrr niM man 

'?*?nnn K^n i mrr-ntn* ntrx i ♦£3NT^3ni |nmptr 

prtryo oni^tra rvhhm i rrT n£3D n^in 

This beautiful alphabetical poem might be taken as composed of alphabetical 
trimeter distichs, so far as most of the poem is concerned ; for the caesura is in 
the middle of the line in all cases except four lines. But lines *) and {^ have two 
caesuras and the lines with H &iid p are pentameters. 

Psalm cxxxvii. 
I. 

1J03 d:i I M^nr otr i '^aa nnm-^y 

p^v Ttro ij^ iTtr I nrratr ij^ynni 
II. 

♦anom n*? dn i ♦arf? ♦jitr'? pain 

ni. 

ti^eny DV-n« i Dn« U2^ rriiT nor 

This song is composed of three strophes of four lines each. The hexameters 
are more varied than in the previous piece. The Massorites make an unfortunate 
division of verses one and two that destroys the rhythm. We have really two 
hexameter lines with each two caesuras, and the parallelism is essentially syn* 
onymous. The second distich is also synonymous in the relations of its lines ; but 
the distich is progressive to the first distich, giving the reason of it. The third 
hexameter has its caesura after the fourth beat, the fourth hexameter after the 
second beat. 

In the second strophe the first line has the caesura after the fourth beat. 
This is followed by a synonymous tristich. The second line of the strophe is a 
pentameter as it stands ; but the verb lacks an object which must be supplied, and 
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it is not clear from the context what that should be. It seems likely that the 
object has been omitted by an early copiest, and the line has thus become defect- 
ive. We might supply HJp or some such noun. The^third line has the caesura 
in the middle, and the fourth line gives the caesura after the fourth beat. 

The third strophe is composed of two distichs. The first distich is synthetic ; 
the second is synonymous. The first expresses the vindictive feelings toward 
Edom ; the second, towards Babylon. The first line has the caesura after the fourth 
beat ; the second line, in the middle ; the third line has two caesuras and is rather 
long ; the fourth line gives the caesura after the second beat. It is possible Uiat 
JTVntffil ^3D"nD is a later addition, and that the whole of the last strophe 
originally referred to Edom. 

(3) Isaiah lx. is a fine example of the hexameter. It agrees with the first 
piece that we have given in placing the caesura in the middle of the line so fre- 
quently Uiat in many places the production seems like a trimeter poem. But 
taking the poem as a whole, there seems to be little doubt that it is a hexameter. 

Isaiah lx.— Strophe I. 

nay 7*?^ niMi 1 miT mr 7^n 

yrw nii7 do^oi i tiw^ d'm «^m 

7?-w2 iv3pi 0*73 1 ^mi 7^^ 30D-*«{r 

matin ix-'?^ ymi) 1 W3* pimo 7^3 

^yjb 3mi ms) 1 nnns) 'n^n «< 

0^3 rr£3^ri |no"''i33 1 ^D3n d^'^oj nyijtr 

r\e^y n^n"nt?nn^ 1 Minr ™i3'n-3nr 1 ^ay «3trD 

y^nnt:^' nv3i ♦*?»« 1 ^'7-iV3p* mp |«x-^3 

msm 'nmsin n^y 1 ♦n3ro pn-^y i^r 

These lines all have the caesura in the middle with the exception of two. 
The second line has the measure 44-2; the tenth line has two caesuras. The 
Massorites wrongly attach Q^^ to the tenth line. We have given it at the close 
of the ninth, where it is necessary to complete the hexameter movement. If this 
were the only strophe of the poem, it might be taken as a trimeter. 

Stbofhe II. 

Drrn3i« ^« duv3i i n^Si^yn 3^3 nha^o 
ni{r«n3 tr^tmn nvm) i )y d^h ♦^♦3 
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oriK oarm ofios i pimo yi^ jr3i*f? 
"pKfi-»D "^intr Bmp"n 1 7i*f7t« mrr otr^ 

7nom uimai i yrv^n ♦avpa o 
r\iD»-«'? n^"?") Dov I Ton "pj^e^ innsi 

naN* "pnar N^-ne^N i na'^oom ♦wi ♦a 

1 i3-irr T\n onjm 

nrr Titrxm nmn-tma i n3» Y?t« pw^n-nas 
n33N '"^n oipo") I ♦enpo oipo -IKS'? 

In this strophe there are four Uses in which there is a departure from the 
nsage of this piece to place the caesura in the middle of the line. There are two 
pentameters in lines 6 and 6. Line 8 has the measure 4 + 2. Line 10 is a broken 
line such as we have found at times in tetrameters and pentameters. 

Strophe III. 

yi^D 031 mrrtr y^a "id^ti 

"pvKio '?D I y7r\ ms3-'?j; "nnnerri 

'THiar ernp p'^ i mrv yy 'p-ymp') 

naiy r«"i nxuen i rravr "invn nnn 

"o-n "»n ntro i dny pKJi'? ynom 

♦pj'n o*D'70 nen i onj 3'?n npjn 

3pr-^*3t< TW> I ysTfinD mrr' on-o nm 

f]D3 «»3N 'Darrnnm i anr «'3« nirmrrnnn 

"na (N»3N) D»J3Nn-nnni i ncm (K^ax) D'vj^rrnnm 

rrp-Rf ymy) i oi'^c "jnips »noBn 

"pVi3J3 laen-nc i "|V-ik3 Don my j;oe^-t<^ 

n^nn "jnyn i "I'noin njntr' nmpi 

This strophe differs from the other two already considered in having a much 
greater variety of measure. Lines 1,2, 10 and 12 are pentameters. Lines 7 and 11 
have the measure 4+2. Line 9 seems to be defective in the Massoretic text. 
It is necessary to insert the verb M'3{( twice here, as in the previous line; 
then the hexameter has the caesura in the middle. 

Stkophb IV. 

'p-ytr-nb mM njj'n i oov-iik"? cocn nj^-i'^-Tn'-N'? 
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Div j; nj*? n»j;vm i ept^ rvrv pprt 
1 rtinrnti nnya mrr-'JN 

The three previous strophes are of twelve lines. This fourth strophe has but 
eight lines. The lines have the caesura in the middle with the exception of lines 
2 and 6, which are pentameters, and the last line, which is a broken line and a 
trimeter. 

(4) Jeremiah is very fond of the hexameter movement. We shall give a 
specimen from his lamentation in chapters Tni.-ix. 

♦n ♦3'? ♦'?y I pr ♦'jy ♦«"iu»'?3o 

D»pmo pNO I ♦oy-na nr>e' Vip run 

.13 px m'TD'oa I p'V3 pt« mrrrr 

naj ♦^ana i orr^Dsa ♦JioyDn jmo 

Wtnrt<^ ymw i pp rh^ i n'xp naj; 

♦jnprnrr rrDe' ^mip i ♦matrn ♦oj^nn natr-^j; 

otr pK KSi-oK I iv^a pt< nvn 

♦oj;-n3 nsiK i nrbj; «*? rno"'3 

♦oy-na ♦Tjn nN i rfy'n dov rrsaw 

♦ojrnN narytti i otttn p'?o i naioa 'nn'-'D 

onj3 mxy I o»swo d'^d-'d i on«o rrD'^w 

The lines as usual are divided by the caesura into two equal parts ; but 
there are exceptions. Line 2 has the measure 4 -f 2, lines 4 and 8 are pentam- 
eters, and lines 6, 11 and 12 have two caesuras each. 

The prophet Jeremiah uses the hexameter movement in his little book of 
comfort (XXX.-XXXI.). Another fine example of the hexameter is the Apoca- 
lypse Isaiah, xnY.-xxvn., which is composed of twelve strophes of ten lines 
each (see Briggs' "Messianic Prophecy," 295-808; 246-267). Examples might 
be multiplied ; but we have given a sufficient number to illustrate the rhythm. 
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' A STRIAO FRAGMENT. 

By Prof. Bichabd J. H. Qotthkil, Ph. D., 
Columbia College, N. Y. 



In the year 1886, whilst busied in Berlin and London with the Syriac transla- 
tions of the Canon of Aristotle and of the Isagoge of Porphyry ,i I had occasion to 
examine closely MS. Sachau 116. It is described in the Kunea Verzeichniss der 
Sachau'schen Sammlwng, p. 11, as containing ''Sticke logischer Schriften von 
Aristoteles und Porphyrins (bes. tabellarische Darstellungen)." 

The MS. consists wholly of individual leaves and parts of different Kurras. 
I have not noted how many there are ; but some of my extracts were taken from 
Kurras twenty-four and twenty-five. The MS. must, therefore, have been quite 
voluminous. These ''tabellarische Darstellungen " are nothing more than the 
well-known TaheU of Porphyry .^ These tables commence at the end of Eun^sa 
24 where we read offa^ioAias) ^•n^«ni<)) \jdLs9 U^nn jlnA't ^f— ^ % jm^ cdoZ 

: ^^^) ^» i * NS i> As a specimen, I give the first table : 



1 There are at least two translations of the Isagoge into Syriac (BCS. or. Berlin Petermann, 
1, 9, f ols. Sb-sea, and MS. Brit. Mus. add. U, 668, f ols. 61-78). There is also an Arable translation 
in the Petermann MS. I have made copies of all three. For other MS8. see Wenrioh De Auetonun 
QrcBeorum ver^ioniZms, eU,t Lipsiae, 1842, p. 280. The Arabic translation mentioned by Wenrioh, 
1. c, p. 282, Zenker, AristoUlU Categorict^ p. 18, as having been made by Bar 'Bbhrflyft, is probably 
only a compendium. Such a compendium exists also in the S'wfidh Suphla, Hdwath 
Hekhm^thft, and M'^nftrath Kudhfid. See A LUt of Plants, etc,, p, 6. 

Of the Syriac translation of the CatsgorieB there are even four different versions known to 
me. 1. MS. Brit. Mus., 14659 f ol. 8a-28b, perhaps by George, Bishop of Arabs, in a MS. of the 8th 
or 9th century. 2. MS. Brit. Mus. add 14668, fol. 78a-91b, probably by Sargis of R&s 'Ain, in a MS. 
of the 7th century. 8. MS. Bibllotheque Nationale, Ancient Fonds 161, fol. llb-27b (according to 
a ooUaUon of Br. Winckler) = MS. Vatican 158, fol. 27b (collation of Prof. Guldl), by the cele- 
brated Ya*kdbh *nrhfty& (cf . Hoffmann, De Eermeneutids, p. 17). 4. Berlin MS. Sachau 286 fol. 
10ar42b, a very recent copy (see A Tireatise on Syriac Grammar, p. 22). I have made faithful 
copies of the London and Berlin MSS. 

s Cf . Wright, Cataioffue, p. 1166a. Zotenberg, Catalogue, p. 202. 
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The MS.; however, contains no work of Aristotle. The text which still 
remains in addition to the tables, consists of a rhymed metrical description (I can 
not call a poem) of the human body. The description is interrupted (verses 37- 
162) by a comparison of the human body with the vegetable and animal world. 
Verses 162-166 read " we will also enumerate briefly | each one of the parts (of 
the body) | what power it has | in the human body. | " 

As the description now stands (completing the first strophe), it contains 267 
verses. The beginning is wanting. How many verses there were originally it is 
now impossible to say. I think the end is complete. Whether the leaves which 
contain the following text follow each other correctly is questionable. They were 
disconnected and bore neither mark or catch- word. The Kurr&sa number did not 
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« Cf Ht#i fipt^tftwM^ Iff thh Mutiit^h WN. gitMi in thi/itt**, Ths ffookoftheBm, Oxford: UST 
IMAM.; HM *J(\| 
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. • (Za^^Q^o InVvitfto 






17 



29 






87 



. KnliiQ ^] ^ (nlk M 
•:. )/n1Sn £^^^2^0 ok^L^jo 



88 
... \Xt^ Va9 )|j0| ^oiiS 



46 



iN61d.; MS.) MS 
♦8 



« PoL lb. 



*1 
pa^y|o InmSn >0|^a^ 
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•:• |Sn|V>y iwnn\n |^l|n» . . j'^--*^^ P )/|i>|^>o 

. {AhAse? V^9 ^ X90 • poi %.a^ t^^h U^^ 

•:• |A^A^^aa£o | nVn I fftao : |lSnnV> l^doil 001 /naS 

« 66 



86 




♦ 

77 78 

. ^'OkS < iii^Ar qiSiii )£bl£09 . 0u^ '^'?V^? I^^^AA i^i]? 



>0I 



.;. ^'iOkS *9^ )£MbJ*^}AO .;. 0U^ .4^ |^ ^^f 1 



OOI 



.:• l£b^a^ qiVbnn )^:ia^£b^o .;. ).«a^ )ooi i:^QJLD 001? 



I Road ]^oSZ] I Fol. 8a. t Ndld.; my copy has t^ I 4 Ms. |i iS a^ 
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96 



. j /O > mS 1^9 ^i| »0I 

101 
. )M\nViS qi|Smn i^c^o 

... )Za,^SnVin ^mn'iliVo 
100 

. ■ ^|ni^mv ) /n Y m <^] 

117 



125 



{Ati^iAl^A ok^fi^l) ]p.Aa 



211 
80 

.;. )£h:tfQu ,^iS^9Vo pool 
07 

• ]La^ ] iftl OLA ^.^19 ^OLO 

... )/n1nSrwV lOiO 09 v^oka 

105 
^^9kS >^ |3^ ^^^o? ^ 

. ^<oi/an*^9 wQj0 ^^ o) 
.:• ^^^ioLo^ ]'f^ ^oio 

118 

,^-0^4 \f^ Ur« ^^^9 

121 
. )£JLLa "^^913 i.*:i09o 



1 Fol. 2b. 
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.:• )£bj^ |Vin\ Kan\ s^mo 
188 

. ^iji'v |nS\ U>o^ 
. ^ , n ^ V 1r^ lf^o» 

142 

IfiO 

158 
. I i i no )i^r-o |LbM 



128 
. l^b^O ^10^^ |j0|^O 



138 

. ]jir^r^ auiii^]^ V^ 
140 

:. l^bA^^A^ ^^^ >>,l ^:^9)o 
164 

. i^J^ U]L^ ^^^90 



1 Fol. 8a. 
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166 

... ^oi^s e^] \ 4 ^A 4>) Jo 
174 

182 
. )A*nViS» OOI i^^oi 

. )^9 Vi vjo^^ P)o >^1 
... )/ynim ^ 0t-<i-M? 

190 

.;. l^^oTio %.a^ Hf^^o 
196 

1 Fol. 8b. s N()ld. ; MS. V^bfiOAOA) 
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168 



. l-iiliO ^ 1^ 1^ V^ 

170 
. jJajjiin S.^01 \jsl^^ 

. |Jon^ li^aJ fiy^A )S|Vo 
... ^|^^.^v |nSv ^1 

178 
. |/niM )|^^? (JUa 

. l/njiSiVo |Lm )a^ 

186 

104 
. ]l^^j ^1*01 *|.A«as) 
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. \L^:^ t|SAn Uom9 

|.*^09 V-ftA^ S-^fiOl |Lm^ 

214 
. 1.JaXi0i9O l>\%nS 



;. )£yAA «.S9 1*Ad9 ^gflSt^ 



90S 



210 

. |/nVi»ViM ^^010 • nS jZ 09 
... ) /n iS 4> 09 oi-o 1r^-^ 




. 1^^ j.^:^ *^9^ 



296 






1 Fol. 4a. s NOld. ; MS. 1'^ 



. i^i a) mO t^^OI ^iSfll 
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. ^^1 itf)^^ ^i\n*> 

.;. ^ i ^ ^ ^n^ ^ . i i w [ }f^9 

847 

285 

... «j?yYlS,„Vo l^^iJ:^ 

264 

. oi/nlVin l^a^^ 0019 



284 
. I /an* ^9 I'^^h^o 

.;. I^^li^; ^) )x9£btt^O 
243 

. j/riMiAV \^om ■ ■rwlVo 

261 
. llnnV |K ^M^V ^. l^oio 

... Ilooioo 1^^ l»Z ^ 

250 
. 01^ ^^^ on ^ V^iie 

. oi^ ^ nml^ o^oi )i.«a^ 
. n^ ^1^^ 0010 ]i ^«*^ 



1 FoL 4b. 



1 80 the M& We must read either \l^ls Payne Smith, ool. 1768, s. v., and 732, s. v. I^^a^st 
(where J&iAas = )&jQa and where Smith's correction is wrony ; of. also ooL 1725, s. v.), ool, 1767, 
t^bAlao )£JL^ in *« Causa Causarum,*' or rather l^^l^? . Of. the passa^re dted by Karmeddin- 
&ya ap. Payne Smith, ool. 2264 (where we must read l^-oo]^ and not ]&xo]^). 

tNOld.; MS. ]£JfJ&^Adii^o 
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PENTATEUOHAL ANALYSIS.* 
By Bxnjamin Wisneb Bacon, 

Lyme, Conn. 



A few words touching the field of oontroyersy are needed in order to a correct 
idea of the theories and the stand-point of the authorities cited. 

The prevailing theory is the Graflan. Graf's followers, pre-eminent among 
whom are Kuenen and Wellhausen, consider the '* prophetic," so-called ( J£), to 
be the older of the two main sources of the Hexateuch. «rE itself is composite, a 
close amalgamation of two kindred narratiyes of Hebrew history. J (circ. 800) 
and E (circ. 760) circulated for a time independently, and were more or less modi- 
fied. After the destruction of Ephraim and the discovery of Deuteronomy (621) 
whose origin also must be placed at about this period (650-621), J and E were 
united into a closely welded whole, and soon after, Deuteronomy, which had, 
meantime, received an introduction and an appendix, was incorporated.^ 

These two processes necessitated further interpolation and modification, and 

for a considerable period ( J + •^) + -P = jed circulated as a well-rounded 

Rje B.^ 

" prophetic " compilation. But with the interruption of the cultus by the exile 
began the process of codification of the Levitical, ritual law. Heretofore it had 
been consuetudinary, tradition and the living praxis having sufficed for its trans- 
mission. Ezekiel (40-48)3 inaugurated the new system of a written Torah, 
which progressed during the exile with the formation of the code known as the 
Heiligkeitsgesetz, Pi (Lev. 17—26), an antique body of laws midway in tone 
between Deuteronomy and the priestly legislation. It culminated in the priestly 
code, P2. This great work drew from JE a sketch of the history, made from its 
own stand-point; it incorporated and added to Pi, and was itself subsequently 
expanded by P^. Ezra introduced it as the constitution of the post-exilic hie- 
rarchical state. A final redactor, R, combined P with JED at some time between 



1 A Tabular Prbsintation agoorduvo to Rbprkbbntatives of the Principal Schools 
OF Higher Criticism, iitoludinq Fraoments and Portions assigned to Bditors, Inter- 
polators, Compilers and Glossators. 

The writer has in preparation a volume embodying the subjoined analysis and presenting 
J, E, and P conjecturally restored. 

In order that the discussion of the Pentateuohal question, announced by Professors Harper 
and Green, might be followed to the beet advantage, it was decided to insert as a preliminary 
paper a ** tabulated presentation** of the Analysis Itself. Everyone will see, at a glance, that 
with such a presentation as a basis the discussion can be conducted much more easily and sat^ 
isfactorily. The second paper upon the subject will appear in the October Hebraioa, and will 
treat of the first twelve chapters of Genesis.— Editor. 

a Wellhausen holds that the amalgamation of J and E preceded the origin of D. 

s Throughout the article, chapters are distinguished from verses by means of bold-faoed type. 
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Fentateuchal Analysis. 217 

Ezra's promiQgation thereof (444 B. 0.) and the appearance of the LXX. version 

(ciic. 280 B. €.)• We might express the process by the formula : Hexateuch = 

(J + E) + D + (P^ + F^ + F«) 
Bje Bd B 

Against the Grafians a minority of critics under the able leadership of Dill- 
mann still maintain the older theory, in a modified form. This school nearly 
coincides with the Graflan in the date and origin assigned to the prophetic narra- 
tiye JE, and to Deuteronomy ; but insists upon an earlier origin for F. Dill- 
mann describes the deyelopment of the priestly element (P) somewhat as follows -A 

The most ancient portions of F are more properly to be considered a cluster 
of fragments, most densely aggregated together in Lev. 1 7-26, but scattered also 
throughout the middle portion of the Hexateuch from Ex. 81 to Num. 15. In a 
certain sense they may be considered as having a common '^ source," since attempts 
at codification were made probably as early as the period of Jehoshaphat, the 
material itself being consuetudinary law transmitted in certain cases from a 
period as remote as the first centuries after the conquest. But this source F^ 
(Dill. S) shows no such unity of design as to enable us to treat it as a specific 
document. On the contrary certain portions were incorporated by F^ and worked 
over by him, certain others were taken up by B after complete recasting at his 
hand, still others adopted in an unassimilated form.^ 

But the differences still remaining between thede various fragments of F^, 
after allowance has been made for the double redaction of F^ and B in the one 
case and of B alone in the other, is too great to admit of their having existed 
together in a single code. Two codes of F^ at least were current, beside individual 
Uyroth^ and the process of redaction of F^ extended demonstrably into the Exile. 
A considerable group of fragments from one of these (including its hortatory con- 
clusion, Lev. 26:3-46) still exhibiting its characteristic point of view of " holiness," 
is preserved to us in Leviticus 17—26, worked over, however, by F^. 

F2, for whom the date 800 B. C. is approximately determined by Dillmann, 
is held to be dependent for his historical material largely upon E (900-850 B. C), 
also upon the sowces of J, which are frequently very ancient. Here and there he 
has ancient historical material of his own, but his richest sources are of course 
the priestly Uyroth, In the first half of the eighth century appeared J, dependent 
largely upon E, but also using F2, though writing from a totally different stand- 
point. As a popular writer he has access to popular sources. B's work consisted 
simply in the simuUanemu combination of E, F2, J, and parts of Fi. Very rarely 
does he use the pen ; but in the transposition, clipping, and piecing of his mate- 
rial he shows the utmost freedom. Deuteronomy, the latest document of the 

* The Hypothesis broached in DiU. u. of a version of 8 (Pi) worked over and Incorporated 
by C (PiJ) is withdrawn in DiU. ni., P- 033; hence the only remaininir versions of pi recognized 
by him are Pips and Pir. From these are to be distinguished perhaps unadulterated fragments 
Pi (ni., pp. 683-670). 
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Hexateuch, was added by a later redactor, K<i, who used the pen more freely. 
Thus Dillmann, followed in general by Ed. Biehm (^'Handworterbuch der bibl. 
Alterthum,'' Halle). 

The most recent period of Hexateuch criticism shows the development of a 
third school of more conservatiye character. W. Bobertson Smith (^^ Old Test, in 
the Jewish Church," Appleton & Co., 1881; and "Prophets of Israel," 1882) 
made an attempt to show the compatibility of the Grafian theory with evangelical 
theology ; but for a time the only safe course for orthodox scholars who recog- 
nized the scientific character of critical methods, was supposed to be to follow 
Dillmann. Two professors of the Leipzig faculty, however, F. E. Konig ("Offen- 
banmgs begriff des Alt. Test.," 2 vols. ; Leipzig, 1882), and the veteran commen- 
tator of world-wide fame, Franz Delitzsch ("Ztschr. f. k. W. imd k. Leben," 
1880; and "Genesis," Leipzig, 1887) have boldly adopted the Grafian theory in 
its main outlines as not only in their opinion preferable in itself, but as affording 
a better basis for the defence of orthodoxy than Dillmann's. W. Graf von Baudis- 
sin also (" Heutige Stand der a. t. Wissenschaft," Giessen, 1885) seeks a middle 
ground between Dillmann and Wellhausen. But in the special department of 
Hexateuch analysis a still more recent writer has the best claim to be considered 
the representative of that modem school which seeks both to avail itself of all 
the resources of criticism from an evangelical stand-point and to take an in- 
dependent position while doing full justice to Dillmann on the one hand and to 
Kuenen and Wellhausen on the other. This most recent authority is B. Kittel 
("Geschichte der Hebraer," Gotha, 1888). 

The following is a list of authorities from which our data are derived : 
DtUmann, August. 

Kurzgef asstes Exegetisches Hand-buch zimi Alten Testament. 

VOL. 

I. Die Genesis. 6. Auflage. Leipzig : 1886. 
n. Die Biicher Exodus und Leviticus. 2. Auflage. Leipzig: 1880. 
III. Die Biicher Numeri Deuteronomium und Josua. 2. Auflage. Leipzig, 
1886. 
Delitzschy Franz. 

I. Neuer Commentar iiber die Genesis. Leipzig : 1887. 
II. Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben. 1. Hefte 
I-XII. 1880. 
Kittel, B. 

Geschichte der Hebraer. 
I. 1. Halbband: Quellenkunde und Geschichte bis zum Tode Josuas. 1888. 
II. Theologische Studien aus Wiirttemberg vii. 1886. 
Kuenen, A. 

I. Historico-critical Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the Hexa- 
teuch. (Trans, by Wicksteed of Historisch-critisch Onderzoek. 2. Uit- 
gave. Leiden: 1886) London: 1886. 
II. Theologisch Tijdschrift xi., xii., xra., xv., xvm. 1877-1884. 
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Wellhausen, Julius, 

I., n., lu. Die Composition des Hexateucbes. Three articles in Jahrbiicher 
fiir Deutsche Theologie, xxi., xxn. 1876, 1877. The same reprinted in 
Skizzen und Yorarbeiten. Fart II. Berlin: 1886, and translated by 
Oolenso in Wellhausen on the Composition. 
Budde.K. 

I. Die Biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. i.-xn. 6) untersucht. Giessen : 1883. 
n. Gren. XLVin. 7 und die benachbarten Abschnitte : Zeitschrift fiir die alt- 

testamentliche Wissenschaft, in. 1888. 
m. Richter imd Josua. Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
vm. 1887. 
JUUcher, A, 

I. Die Quellen von Exod. i.-vn. 7. Dissertation. Halle : 1880. 
n. Die Quellen von Exod. vn. 8-xxrv. 11. Jahrbuch fiir Protestantische 
Theologie, vm. 1882. 

The above cited works furnish the data for the summary of Hexateuch 
analysis, and are selected for completeness and for their representative character. 
The divergence between the analysis of Dillmann and Wellhausen measures, prob- 
ably, the extent of difference on this score among the recognized critical authori- 
ties of to-day. 

These authorities are referred to under the following abbreviations : Dill, i., 
n., in. ; Del. i. and n. 1, 2, 3, etc.; Kitt. i., n.; Kuen. i. and xi., xn., etc.; Well. 
I., n., m.; Bud. i., n., ni.; Jiil. i., n., m. For a bibliography of critical works, 
the reader is referred to Dill, i., n., in. and Kuen. I. 



A. THE PRIE8TLT LAW BOOK P<. 

L QenesiB. 

In the followlnfir pacres the analysis of Dillmann Is given as the basis, and that of the other 
critics in the foot-notes. Every divergence, even If no more than a portion of a verse, Is noted. 
Where more or less is attributed by different orltlos to the source in question, this also Is indi- 
cated. Where there Is complete agreement id. (idem) Is used. I have not thought it necessary 
In giving the analysis of Kuenen and Wellhausen in all oases to distinguish between JB, 
the redactor of J and B (whose work was performed about the period of D, and whose 
style Is admitted to be almost indistinguishable from the deuteronomic), and B^, the redactor 
of JB and D. The distinction is not always made by the critics themselves. In general It 
amounts to this, that JB is a harmonist, R^ an Interpolator and embellisher. Ps, in our nomen- 
clature, stands for all additions not of a merely editorial nature, appended by second, third or 
fotirth hand to the great law-book whose framework is the priestly history. Similarly J>, B*, 
Da, Include all elements not of an editorial character which have been appended to the original 
*' prophetic" documents. Notes Intended according to the oritios for harmonizing JB and B, or 
for the union of JB to D, and glosses and Interpolations In general of a minor character, sup- 
posed to have preceded the union of JBD to P, are Included under B^. R occupies toward 
JBDP the same relation that Bd does to JBD. DlUmann's theory, of course, makes the activity 
of B precede that of B^ whose work consisted in uniting D to JBP. 

1. Tlie ToLEDOTH of the Heavens and (he Earth: an account of creation and 

of the institution of the Sabbath. 
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l:2-2:4a (2:4a, the original title, was remoyed from before 1:2 by B, who sup- 
plied instead v. 1).^ 

2. Ths Book of the Tolbdoth of Adam: a genealogy of ten generations, the 
tenth link branching into three, showing the descent of Noah from Adam in the 
line of the eldest son. 

5:1-^2 (exc. v. 29 [= J]).a 

2. Tfu ToLEDOTH of NocJi: an account of the flood, lasting for two periods 
of five months and one of two months (865 days), and of the institution of God's 
coyenant with Noah ; the Noachic legislation. 

6:9-22; 7:6,ll,18-16a,18-21,28b,24; 8:l,2a,3b,-6,18a,14-19 ; 9:l-17,28f (7:7— 9 
= B)8. 

4. The TouEDOTH of the sons of Noah: an ethnological table denying the 
peoples of the world by descent from the three sons of Noah, beginning with the 
youngest. 

10:l-7,20,22f,81f.* 

5. The TOI.BDOTH of 8hem: a second genealogy in ten generations branch- 
ing into Abram, Nahor and Haran. 

11:10-26.5 

6. The Tolbdoth of Terah: (a) a history of the migration of Terah, and of 
the journey and settlement in Canaan of Abram and Lot his descendants. 

11:27,31*,32 (DHtTD DUD ^ ▼• 81 =R) 12:4b,6; 18:6,11b (from mfl^l) 

12a(to-lMn).« 

(&) Further items in the history of the Terachites : Lot deliyered from the oyer- 
throw of Sodom ; Abram begets Ishmael ; theophany to Abram and institution of 
the law of circumcision ; promise of Isaac ; Isaac's birth ; Sarah dies ; Abraham 
buys the field of Ephron and buries Sarah in the caye of Machpelah ; death and 
burial of Abraham. 

19:29; 16:l,8,16f ; ch. 17 (iny. 1 read D\l'7K> changed by R to ^^^l^^) 21: 
lb*,2b-5 (in y. lb read D^fl'^N) ch. 28; 26:7-lla.7 

7. The ToLEDOTH of Ishmoel: a table of the twelye tribes of the Ishmael- 
ites and notice of the age and death of Ishmael. 



1 Well., Kuen., Bud., Dei., Kitt., 1 :l-2 :4a (2 :4a before 1 :1; WelL finds traces of an older source 
employed by Pi. Bud. and Kuen. (?) identify this older writer as Jt, the author of the deluge 
story, whom P« follows elsewhere.) 

t Id. (Bud. finds also traces of enrichment by B from Js in vs. 23-24. In y. 22 he reads ^T^^^ 
'}} lUn and from v. 24 only '« in« np^ O Ur«1). 

9 Id. (exc. 7:23b, given to J by Bud., Kuen. and Del.; 7:J7a, assigned to P» [exc. D*j?3*1H 
OV = B] by Bud. and Kuen. (?); and 7:6 and 8:13b given by Well., the former to R, the latter 
to J). 

4 Id. Kittel's analysis begins at this point. He finds Pa in the same verses. 

6 Id. 

< Id. (exc. Well. 11:28 and 30 also = Pt and last clause of 12:6 = J. Del. and Kitt consider 
'D "IWD original. Bud. assigns it to J«). 

1 1d. (exc. as to 16:1 and 21:lf ; Kitt. 16:1a; Well., Del., 16:1 = J; Well., Kuen. and Del. deny 
21:1b to Pt. Kitt. and Del. assign also V. 2a to P*. Bud. as above, see I., p. 224 note). 
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26:12-17.8 

8. The ToLBDOTHo/ Isaac: his marriage and the birth of his sons; Esau's 
marriage displeasing to his parents ; Jacob blessed and sent to Paddan-aram for a 
wife ; his family there ; he returns [and is involved in war with the Shechemites]; 
Qod meets him at Bethel and there renews the covenant with him ; arrived at 
Hebron his father dies and is buried by Esau and Jacob ; Esau removes to Mt. 
Seir. 

26:19^.... 2eb; 26:84f ; 27;46; 28:1-9 ; (29:24^9 ; 80:4a, 9b(?)); 81:18;* 88: 
18;* 84:la,2a,4,6,8-10,16-n,20-24....(v8. 18f, 18,26,27-29 and KOt) in v. 5 = 
B) ; 86:6a, 9-16 (exc. Tlj; in v. 9 [= B]) 16 in part, 19 in part ; 22b (from Vm) 
—29 ; 86'.2a,6b,6-8 ; 87:1 ; (86:l,2b-6a = B with a basis of J(?) and P2).» 

9. The ToLBDOTH of Esau: an ethnologico-genealogical table deriving the 
twelve tribes of the Edomites from Esau ; the sons of Esau ; [the seven aluphim 
of the Horites ; the royal succession of Edom]; the aluphim of the Edomites. 

8e:9a*,10*,ll,18»,16-18*,19a,29f,31-36a,86-43; (vs. 9b,12 and 14, phl^Jf in v. 
16, and D1K iOtl ^ vs. 19 and 86b = B. The names of Esau's wives also in vs. 
10,18f ,16-18 were altered by B to bring them into correspondence^ with his source 
in vs. l-6).io 

10. The ToiiBDOTH of Jacob: Joseph's greatness in Egypt; the sons of Jacob 
migrate thither [a table of Jacob's descendants] ; Pharaoh gives them audience 
and offers them the land of Bamses; Jacob brings his life to a close in Egypt ; 
adopts the sons of Joseph ; gives final directions to his sons ; dies, and is buried in 
the cave of Machpelah. 

87:2a (to |KV3 or to 2pjr) 41:46,(47(?),86(?),60(?)); 46:6f,8-27, (vs. 8,12b, 
16,20, 26f worked over by B); 47:6b, supplying before it from LXX. 1X3^ 

tprb mnQ loxn 'o 'o runsi j^ok^i vj3i 3pr ^dv "la nonvo 

Then 6b,6a,7-ll, 27 in part, 28; 48:8-6; 49:1a, 28b-82 (exc. either 80b or v. 
82 = B); 48:7 (exc. Dff? FV^ KIH = »); *»:38 in part (flDOn • • • tjDfn = J) 
60:12f.i2 



9 Id. 

• The only oonsiderRble disagreement affects oh. 84. Well, and Kuen. find positively no 
trace of P< though they make approximately the same division as DlU. Well.: 84:la,2,4-6,7,*8-10, 
la-lB^Zi, 27-29 = X. Del. same verses = P>, Kuen. 84 :1 and 2 in part, 4-6, 8-10, 18 and 14 in part, 
l&-17,a0-24,26 in part, 27-29 = R. SUtt. aflrrees with Dill. There are also the following divergences : 
Kuen. and Del. assign 27:46 to B. Del. gives Pt also 88:19. All the critics except Dill, deny to 
p3 the parts of 86 :6,16,19, above mentioned. Kuen., Well, and Del. find traces of an older source 
underlying Ps in 86:9 seq., Kuen. holds it to be a lost passage of J referred to by Hosea, ch. 12: 
6b, and assigns v. 14 to R. Finally 86:1-6 is thus variously analyzed: Bud. 1-^ = B on a basis of 
ps. Well. 1-6 another source. Kuen. Pa was perhaps superseded by 1-6, 9-19. Del. v. 1 = P>, 2- 
6 = R. On vs. 6-8 and 87:1, id. 

i« Well., Bud., Kuen., Kitt., only vs. 4(MS = Ps; vs. 9-19 = B following the same source at in 
vs. 1-6. Kitt. thinks P« may lie at the basis of 1^89. DeL, 9a40-18»,2(M8 (in v. 16 Me n"»p '\lhtK as 
in 8am,), 

IS Well, and Kuen. reject from P* 46:8-27, assigning it toR, otherwise there is practical agree- 
ment. WeU., 87:2a; 41:46; 46 .6f; 47:(LXX.)6b,6a,7-ll,27«,28;48:8-7;49:29-38; 60:12f. Bud. (consid- 
ering only ch. 48f; 48:8-6 (v. 7 = R); 49:la,28b-38 (exc. 01 ^DK'1 [= J], and dOb [=:R]; add 
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n. fizodm-Deatoroiiomy. 

Instead of Del. and Bud., jai. is referred to for the analyiis of Bz. 1-24. Delitzsch's Penta- 
teuch-critiflohe Studlen relate to historical critioism and only give an occasional indirect indi- 
cation of his analysis, sufficient, however, to show a general agreement with the other cntlos. 
The series of titles with which Ps marked the headings of his chapters also cease with Genesis, 
marking the close of the first division of his work, the patriarchal period. Ps opens the new 
division of his book with a table of 

1. ** The sons of Israel which came into Egypt ;^' the cry of their bondage 
comes up before God. 

1:1-6,7 (exc.v.a5)18f(exc.-10n3...mtr3 [=JorE]and ^^3^ 'jD HN 
[= R]) 2:23 (from )niiV) on) —25.^ 

2. Theophany to Moses; revelation of the name Yahweh as a pledge of 
deliverance; Moses commissioned to deliver Israel; [a genealogy of Reuben, 
Simeon and Levi showing the descent of Moses and Aaron ;] Aaron appointed 
Moses' spokesman. 

6:2-6, 6*, 7, lOf, 13, 14-27 (vs. 8f, 12, 28f, 30a = R. Much misplacing is also 
due to R.) 6:30b— 7:7.12 

8. The five wonders in Egypt. Aaron's contest with the magicians. 

(a) The first wonder : Aaron's rod changed to a serpent ; the magicians do 
likewise. 

7:8-13.18 

(6) The second wonder : Aaron's rod turns aU the water of Egypt to blood ; 
the magicians do likewise. 

7:19-22 (exc. 20, from nW on, and 21a)M 

(c) The third wonder : Aaron's rod brings frogs; the magicians do likewise. 
8:1-3, 11 (from K*?! on. Supply njTlS 2*7 ptm)-^* 

(d) The fourth wonder: Aaron's rod brings lice; the magicians fail and 
acknowledge " the finger of God." 

8:12-16.i« 

(e) The fifth wonder : Moses and Aaron sprinkle ashes before Pharaoh ; it 
becomes a boil on man and bea^t ; the magicians being stricken flee. Pharaoh 
still obdurate. 

9:8-12.17 



Sm n«1 at end of V. 31). Kuen.87:2a; 41:46; 4«:6f:47:(LXX.)5b,6a,7-U^*,28: 48:3-6 (v. 7 = R); 
49:la,28b-33; 60:12f. Dei. 87:3; 48:7 = K or P»; 49:a3 = K; for the rest In agrreement with Dill. 
Kitt.. H7:2aa and 48:3-7; 49:28b-33, for the rest id, 

u Id. (exc. that JUL and Kuen. Include also 1 :6 and make no note of traces of J or E in v. ISf. 

la As to 6:2-5 id. Well. 6-12. 7:1-7 (vs. 13-30 = R or Pa misplaced) JUL 6:13-27,(38) belong af- 
ter 2:24. Then 6:2-9; 7 :l-7. The rest - R. Kuen. vs. 6-8,1:3-30 = R. Kitt. 6:2-30 = Pa, but refers 
to Kuen. 

I* Id, 

u So Jul. Kuen., v. 19, 20 (21c ?) 22. Kitt. 19, 20aa, 22. Well, as above -}- v. 23. 

15 So Kuen. and Well., JUL and Kitt. include also 11a. 

18 Id, 

" So WeU.. JOh. Kitt. Kuen. (exc. DrT^Sx v. 12 = R). 
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PSNTATBUCHAL ANALYSIS. 228 

(/) Conclusion of the section. Pharaoh's obduracy provokes the direct inter- 
Tention of Yahweh. 

11:9,10 (9b perhaps = B).i8 

4. Passover : the deliverance from Egypt. 

(a) Moses and Aaron receive directions from Yahweh for Israel ; regulations 
concerning the calendar and the killing and eating of the passover lamb. 

12:l-13,28.i» 

(b) Egypt smitten ; Israel delivered; the law of Mazzoth. In 12:87 the word 
DDDjDO ; then vs. 48-49,14-20,60,40,41a (41b = 51) 51.20 

(c) The first-bom shall be Yahweh's. 
18:1,2.21 

5. Passage of the Bed Sea. 

18:20; 14:1-4,8,9 in part (exc. DrTnnK---1£)'Tnn [= JE] and ^T) 

D^enfli [= B]) 16-18 (exc. ♦'^K pjTin no m v. 15, and 1 -^{30 nti onn 

in V. 16 [= E]) 21a.c,22,28,26; the first 6 words of 27,28a,29 (VKHMI 133*1(3) 
in 17,18,28,26,28 and 'IJ^ 23T DID ^73 in v. 9 = B).22 

6. The march to Sinai : [Elim]; Manna given ; Bephidim ; Sinai ; Moses goes 
up into the mount. 

(16:27?); 16:l-3»,6»,8-14,16b,16-18,22-24,81-84,86*; 17:1a; 19:2a,l; 24:16- 
18a (to pj^n) (15:27 perhaps E(?). Ch. 16 entirely worked over by B and re- 
moved from its proper position [to this all the critics agree]. The P2 elements 
are given as above in Dill., m., p. 684, but in ii., p. 166, somewhat differently, 
e. g. V. 6f is attributed to P2 and v. 8 to B. Vs. 8 in part, 4f,15a, 19f in part, 
21,26-80,36a = J, the rest = B).23 

7. The law and the testimony : the pattern shown in the mount ; the insti- 
tution and regulation of the Levitical ritual. 

From Ex. 25 to Num. 10 the entire mass is admitted by all the critics to 
belong to P in its various stratifications Pi, P2, P3. Only Ex. 82-84:28, and a 
trace of E in 81:18 belongs to the "prophetic" element, and in these three chap- 
ters Dillmann alone finds a single trace of P2 (in 82:16a). The extrication of Pi, 



18 WeU., 11 :»,10. Kuen. (9 :86 ?) 11 :0,10. jm. and Kltt.. 11 :9.10 ? (preferably = R.) 

i» So WeU., Jttl., Kuen. and Kltt. Del. (vii.) 12:1-10^ = P«. 11-13 = JB. 

M So Well., Kuen. (40f*) and Kitt., admitting the order to have been altered by R, but not 
adopting Dlllmann'8 reconstruction. Jttl. gives vs. 14-20 to P». Del. (vii) Pi = U-20,42-51. 

SI So Well, and Kltt. Kuen. vs. 1.2 = Da. Jttl. = P^. 

M Well. 18:20; 14:l,2,4b,8b, 9 In part, 10 in part, 16 in part, 28(?). Jttl. 18:20; 14 :1,2,3(?),4.8,9,1&*, 
17,18,23. Kuen. 18 :20(?) ; (preferably to B) 14 :l-4,8,9, 10 In part, 16-18, 21 in part, 22,23,26, 27 in part, 
28,29. Kltt. 18:20; 14:l-4,8,9abb,10bb,16,17,18.21aab,22b,23,26,28a (29 = gloss). 

M WeU. 15:27 = J or B. Then Pa = 16:l-3,9-13a,16b-18 (to the athnach) 22-26,31-34,85a; 17:1a; 
19:l*,2a; 24:15-18a. Jttl. 16:27 = J. Then Pa = 16:l-3,9f,llf,8M3f,lfr-19,21-26.27(?),31,35 (4f,20,27(?), 
28-30 = Rd. The rest of ch. 16 = R) 17:1a; 19:2a,l. Here Jttl.'s analysis of Pt ends. Kuen. 16: 
27(?) ; 16:1 in part, 2f,U,12,9, 10,6,7 (6-12** and v. 8 = Pa) 13,14,15b-21,36 in part (vs. 1 In part, 4f,22- 
27,28-30,81,32-34 and 86 = P» and R); 17:3a(?); 19:2a(?); 24:1&-I8a. Kltt, 16:27; 16:l-3,9-13.14f (in 
part at leaflt).16b-18a,22-28,81-36a; 19:2a (v. 1 = Ps); 24:16b-18a (and possibly as a fragment 24: 
lf.9-11). 
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P2, ps in Ex. 26-Num. 10 and the legal chapters of Numbers, with the analyslB of 
the great code of the ^* prophetic " Hexateuch, Deuteronomy, are reserved for 
another article. The historical thread of F^ is traced by all the critics in £x. 
25ff., (the construction of the tabernacle), Lev. 9,10 in part; (the inauguration of 
the ritual, and death of Nadab and Abihu), Num. 10:11-28; (the departure from 
Sinai). We proceed from the point where P^ is again combined with JE, viz., 
in the story of 

8. The sending of the spies, murmuring of the people at their report and the 
punishment. 

Num. 18:l-17a,21,26,26a,32 (to JtlH) ; 1*-1 ^ Part, 2 in part, 5-7,10,26,27-29, 
34-88.24 

9. The revolt of Korah and the Levites ; punishment of the people's mur- 
muring ; the plague arrested by Aaron's atonement. 

16:la,2f in part, 4 in part, 5-7 for the most part, 18-24a,35; 17:6-15,16-28 
(16:3 in part, 8-ll,16f,24b,27a,32b = B; 17:1-5 = F^).^ 

10. Water from the rock at Meribah ; the sin of Moses and Aaron ; Aaron's 
death ; fragments of the itinerary. 

20:1a (to JtrK^fDi 2,3b,6f,8a*,10a,12*,ia»,22-29; 21:10f; 22:1 (many traces 
of R).2« 

11. Israel misled by the Midianites after the counsel of Balaam; Phinehas' 
prompt action stays the plague. 

26:6-9,14-16,19 (10-13 = P3. I7f = B. Ch. 31 is connected with this 
account, but in its present form = P3).27 

12. The census of the nation, preparatory to the occupation of Canaan ; reg- 
ulation of inheritances where the heirs are females ; the daughters of Zelophehad. 

Ch. 26 (exc. vs. 8-11 and 68-61 [= PS]) ; 27:1-11.28 

13. Moses receives directions to prepare for his death ; Joshua commissioned ; 
Beuben and Gad receive an inheritance east of Jordan. 

Deut. 32:48-52 (exc. glosses in vs. 49 and 52. The passage is a repetition of 
Num. 27:12-14 [P^ or B], this latter according to Dill, being the copy; Num. 



u WeU. 18:l-17a,21,25, 28 In part, 88 (to «in); 14:1 In part. 2 In part, 6-7,10,28,27(?).28(?),29.3t-38. 
Kuen. 18 :l-17a,21,36,28a,32; 14 :la,2a,3,5-7,10,26-38 (36-38 expanded by B). Kitt. 18 :l-17a^l,25,28aba, 
32ab; 14:la,2.&-7,10,26-29,34-O9. 

«& Well. 16:1 In part, 2 In part, &^11 (vs. 6f = R; last clause of v. 7 perhaps removed by R from 
v.8[= E«]), lft-22,35; 17:6-15,16-28. Kuen. 16:1 In part, 2 In part, a-7,13-16a,19-34,27a,85; 17:6-28 
nh-p nnp-p inV-p in 16:1. and vs. 8-11,16-18 and 17:1-5 = Pa). Kitt. 16:S-7a,16a,(18).19-23. 
parts of vs. 24,26f,32-34 (P» = 16:la,7b,8-ll,16,17,(l8),;«; 17:1-5); 17:6-28. 

«• Well. 20:la,2,3b,6, 9 in part, 13,22-39; 21:4a(?),10f ; 22:1. Kuen. 20:1-13 In part (this story of 
Meribah In P' has been welded to another and has since suffered such considerable alteration as 
to wholly obliterate the *• sin of Moses." Kuen. therefore declines to analyze In detail). For the 
restW. Kitt. 20:laa,2,6,13,23-29; 21:4aa,10f; 22:1. 

" Well. 25:6-19 (ch. 31 = P»). Kuen. 26:6-16 (16-19 = P» or R; ch. 31 = P»). Kitt. 25:6-19 (ch, 
81 = P*, exc. vs. 8 and 16 = fragments of the story of P^). 

«• Well. id. without the exceptions. Kuen. ch. 26 (exc. vs. 9-11 L= P"] v. 3f corrupt); 27 :1-11. 
Kitt. ch. 26 and 27 :1-11. 
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Pentatbuchal Analysis. 226 

27:15-28; 82:1a (to 1J|), 2b,4a^0-22»^8-30,18f,40(V) (therewith probably Josh. 
18:15-19,23-27*,28^b,32. See Josh, in toco).2» 

14. [An itinerarium of the wilderness stations]. 
88:1-49 (exc. 8f»,14f*,16f»,40,49 [= R]).30 

15. Moses' death. 

Deut. 1:3; 84:1a (to 13J), 6*,7a,8f .31 

in. Joshua. 

1. Crossing the Jordan ; passover at Gilgal [Achan's trespass] ; the league with 
Gibeon. 

8:4(?), 4:13*15-17,19; 6:10-12; 7:l,18b,25ba; 9:16b,17-21,27 in part^z. 

2. The inheritance of Reuben and Gad. 
18:15-19,23-27*,28,29b,32 (vs.20-22,29a,30f,33 = R<1).33 

8. The distribution of the inheritances by lot; Judah's inheritance; a 
descripton of the territory of the tribe, giving boundaries, and enumerating the 
cities and villages. 

18:1; 14:1-6; 16:1-12,20-44,48-62 (vs. 45-47 = R, v. 63 = JE inserted 
by Rd).34 

4. The inheritance of Manasseh-Ephraim, of Benjamin, and of the other 
seven tribes ; similar tables of boundaries and cities, ending with a colophon. 

17:la,3f,7»,9»,]0»; 16:4*,5-9; 18:lla,12-28; 19:la6-7,8b,10-16,17*,18-28», 
24»,25-31»,32*,33-39*,40»,41-46*,48,51 (17:lb,2,8,ll-13; 16:1-8,10; 18:11b; 19:laa, 
8a,9,27 in part, 47,49f = JE. 17:5f = R).35 



>• Well, and Kuen. seem to ooosider Deat. 82 :48-62 a repetition by R or by P> himself of Num. 
27:13-14. At this point Num. 27:12-23. As to oh. 82, WelL drives to P* vs. 16-19 (for substanoe. 
but worked over), 24 (= 16) 28-32. Kuen. P« underlies 1-5,16-33 (vs. 6-15 = P«). R has here so 
thoroughly digested his material that more cannot be said. Kitt. 27:12-23; 82 :2,4,18-224S»-32,40, 
(HDV IJ-'jaS in V. 33 = R). Deut. 82 :48^. 

M Well, and Kuen. 88:1-10 = R. Kitt. 88: M9 = Ron a basis of P«. The legal chapters of P, 
Num. 88:60-86:13, are reserved for a second article. 

81 WeU. and Kuen. Deut. 84:la,7a(?),8f (1 :3 = R). Kitt. Deut. 84 :laa,7a,8f (v. 5 = J). 

w WeU., 4:19 (8:4 = D«; 4:16-17 = R); 6:10-12; 9:16c (from athnaeh), 17-21; (7:l,l8b,26ba = JB, 
vs. 24f*). Kuen., 4 :13(?),19; 6 :10-12; 9 : 15b,17-21,27a. Kitt., traces in 4 :9 and 15-17, v. 19; 6 :10-12 (7 :1 
etc. = R«»); »:16b,17-21 (v. 27 = R). 

u WeU., 18:15-33 = P>. Kuen., 18:14b [LXX.],15,23b,24,28,29 in part, 31 in part, 82 (the rest of 
18:15-33 = R). Kitt. omits the analysis of P* in the second part of Josh. 

M WeU., 18:1; 14:1-5; 16:1-12 (exc. traces of JB in v. 4o and 12b),aO-44 (45-47 = JB(?)),48-62 (v. 
63 = JB). Kuen., 18:1; 14:1-5; 15:1,20 (merely the headings of the lists of cities are given by 
Kuen. as belonging to P^ because these can be identified as his, while from the nature of the 
case the mere names of cities afford no clew, and would doubtless be transferred intact from 
one source to another. The contents of the Ust as well as the headings must belong In part at 
least to P*. But aU criteria are lacking to determine what part he borrowed and what was 
added to him). 

u WeU., 16:4-8; 17:lab.4.7,9 l(i part, lOa; 18:11-26; oh. 19 (exc. 49f and 15,24b,25a,28.a0,35^ [= 
JB] and V. 47 [= J(?) or B(?)]); the foUowlng are also from JB: 16:1-3 (9f); 17:6,8,9,l0b.U-18; 18: 
2-10 (exc. V. 7- D<) and traces in 19:1,17,32. Kuen., 16:4-8; 17:la,a4,Ua,20b,28b; 19:1 in part, 
8b,16,28,24,31,82 in part, 89,40,48,51 (see note 84). 

*4 
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6. The cities of refuge and the cities of the priests and Levites appointed. 

20:l(?)2f ,6*,7-9 ; 21:1-40 (41-48 = D2); the portions of ch. 20 omitted are 
wanting in LXX. Well, and Kuen. consider LXX. more correct here and r^^utl 
YS. 4f, etc., as late interpolations in a style imitating D. Dill, prefers the Mas- 
soretic text and assigns the additions to B^ . The LXX. found them superfluous 
and so omitted them.^o 

6. The altar built bj the transjordanic tribes. Its intention is misunderstood 
by the rest of Israel and they march against Beuben, Gad and Manasseh ; explana- 
tion of the Gileadites and peaceful separation of the tribes. 

22:9f,18-16,19-21,80f,32a. . . .(vs.1-6 = D ; vs. 7f = Rd including a trace of E 
in V. 8; vs. 11 ♦12,24-27,32*33f = E; vs. 16-20 and 22-29 in their present form 
= B ; the whole chapter thoroughly worked over by B and afterward a second 
timebyBd).37 

B. THE BPHRATMTTB NARRATIVJU B. 

The first demonstrable appearance is in Gen. 20. Probable traces in ohs. 15 and 14. Not 
impossibly 4:17-24, and 6:1-4, belong to B (Dill, in., p. 617). 

L Qenesis. 

1. [Abram recaptures Lot from Chedorlaomer and is blessed by Melchizedek.] 
Ch. 14: = B (on a basis of E (?) exc. vs. 17-20 = B).3» 

2. The promise of Isaac. 

16:2* (traces in vs. 1,3,6,6 worked over by J and B).39 

3. Sarah and Abimelech. 

Ch. 20 (exc. V. 18, and ninfltTI DnSJ^ in v. 14 = B).4o 

4. Birth of Isaac and expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael. 
21:6,8-21*1 

5. Abraham's covenant with Abimelech at Beer-sheba. 
21:22-32a.*2 

6. The sacrifice of Isaac. 
22:l,2*,3-10,ll*,12f,14*19 (vs. 16-18 = B).« 

7. [Abraham's marriage with Keturah.] 



M WeU. and Kuen., oh. 20 aocordin«r to LXX.; 21 :l-40 (41^3 = D'). 

8t WeU., 22 :9-34 (vs. 1-6 = Rd ; v. 8 in part from E ; v. 7 = R). Kuen. 22 :1 6 = RJ ; vs. 7f = R ; 
V8. »^ = P«. 

88 Well., Kuen. = R entire. DeL = J.* Kltt. vs. 1-16,31-24 (exc. glosses [e. g. v. 13] and touobos 
of R), and the basis of 17-^ = E. Also, possibly, traces of B in 12 :«a,8a (v. 9 = B or R). 

s9 Well., 1-6 = B worked over by Rd. Rud., 1 in part, 3a,2b,5 = E. Kuen., no certain trace of 
B before Gen. 20. Ch. 16 is composite, but does not necessarily include E. Del., v. 3 = B, 1,3-6 = 
J. Kitt. 1 in part (common to B and J except 7})r\^ and "|^. . ..K'^TI Sk = J) 2,5,6 (v. 6 common 
to J and B) and some words in 9,12, and 18 (9,12,18 common to J and B). 

49 Id, 

41 WeU., 2a; 6-31 (v. 1 = R). Bud., Kuen. and Kitt., 6a,&-31. Del., 6-21. 

«• Id. (exc. WeU. adds v. 33). 

a Batt. aasiffUB vs. 14-18 to R. from J and fails to mention v. 19). Well. vs. 22-24 also = B. 
Otherwise i<t. 
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25:1-4 (V. 6 = J; V. 6 = R)44. 

8. Birth of Jacob and Esau. 
26:26»,27» (fraginents)*^. 

9. Isaac in Gerar. 
26:1*,2»,6.4« 

10. The blessing of Isaac ; Jacob defrauds Esau of the inheritance. 
27:1-45 in part. (Vs. 16,24-27 ,80a (to ^T)^ flK) 35-38 = J. Vs. 21-28, 

d0b,3df = E. 44b = 45aa, one J, the other E. Impossible to carry the analysis 
further).*? 

11. Flight to Haran ; Bethel ; Jacob's dream and vow. 
28:llf ,17-22 (v. 19a(y) J and E ; 19b,21b = R).« 

12. Jacob in Haran ; marriage with Leah and Bachel. 
29:l,15b-30 (exc. vs. 24,29 = P2 and v. 26 = J).4» 

18. Birth of the tribe-fathers. 

80:l-8a,6,8,17-24 (exc. 20b,22c,24b[= J],22a[= P2] and 21 [= R or J]).«» 

14. Jacob's service with Laban; he returns from Aram; pursuit of Laban 
and covenant on Mt. Gilead. 

80:26,28 (82-84 "hardly" E's); 81:2,4-17,19f,21»,22-24,26,28-45»,47»,51-64*; 
82:1 ; (81:10,12, 2pjr in v. 45, v. 47 in part, 1 rttn bin nJH and ^^ri IJf 

1 nrn m vs. 5if, natn navon nxi m v. 52, and on^aK ^rf?ii ^ v. 

58 = B).M 

15. The story of Mahanaim and Peniel ; encounter with Esau. 
82'.2f,4* (in part) 14b-22,24,25-82 ; 88:4»,5,lla (82:88 = R).62 



44 WeU.(?), Bud., Kuen., Del. and Kitt. agree that 85:1-6 = J. 

4ft Well., vs. 24,25 perhaps. Bud., Kuen., no trace of B. De)., J or B. Kitt, t. 27f = B and J 
In common, vs. 25,25a = B. 

4« Well., Kuen., Kltt., no trace of B. Del., traces of B in ch. 26, e. g. In v, 26 and 32a. 

41 WeU. points out the presence of J and B throughout 27 :l-45. B appears in vs. 1,18,21-24,28, 
90b,35-38. J in vs. 7 and 20,24-27,a0a,83f. So Kuen. and Del. (a trace of J also in 27:46(?)). Kitt, 
B = 27:lb,4,ll,18,16 in part, 18.21-23,28,30b33b,84,42. 

48 Well., «8;10-12.17f,20,21a,22. Kuen.. vs. 10-12,17f,20,21a,22. Del., v. 10 = B, B = llf, 17-22 
(traces of J in 19,22). Kitt.. llf ,17f,20,21a,22. 

4» Well., 29:1-80 (exc vs. 24,[28b.l29 = P>(?) and v. 26 = J). Kuen. declines to analyze. DeL, 
V. 1 = J ; 16b-90 (exc. 24 and 20 = P«) = E. Kitt. as above. 

60 Well., 80:1-8 (exc. 8b and Sni nnOBT HhS^ in v. 7 = R) 17-24 (exc. 20b,24b = J and v. 21 = 
R). Kuen. and Del. decline to analyze, but state that B is indicated by the divine name in vs. 6, 
8,17,18,20.22,2U. Kitt., 30 :l-3a,6,8,17-20a,2Dc-24a. (Owing to a misprint in KitteVs note the dash 
between 20o and 24a is missing, see p. 128, note 7; and cf. the text above.) 

SI Well., fragments of B in 80:25-90. then vs. 3&-9i; 81 :2.4-17 (exc. vs. 10 and 12 interpolated by 
R.), l»-24.25b, 26.28^, 41-45 (DpJ?'* in v. 45 = R) 61-54 (exc. the interpolations of R<t noted above by 
Dill.); 82:1. Kuen. 80:25-43 (for substance) ch. 81 (exc. v. 18[=P«] 1,3, 23b[ = J], and the portions 
of 45-54 indicated by Well.). Del., 80:25-43 = J, ** comprising fragments of B," (v. 40b = B 81 :l-8 
= J), vs. 4-17, 19-24 = B ; vs. 26-46 = E with parts of J; 47,5(^-53, (54 = J) 82:1. Kitt., B - 80:26.28; 
81:2,4-0,11,13-17 (10 and 12 = R), 19-21.23-44 (exc. 25 and 27) 46 (exc. ^pj?") 46,48-60 (exc. 48b,49)53; 
32:1. 

MDel., 82:2f = J (sic 7). (It is not clear from the commentary, p. 401 seq., whether Del. 
assigns 82:2f and 8f to the same author or not, but so apparently.) B = 14b-22, 24-88. Well., 
Kuen., 32:2f,14b-22; 88:4».5,8,U. Kitt.. S2:2f.4. 14b-22.24. 26a; 38:4b,5b,ll. 
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16. Jacobus land purchase at Shecbem ; fulfills his tow at Bethel; death of 
Deborah and Rachel. 

«8:19f ;♦ 86:l-4,6b-8, 16-19a, 20 (v. 6a = P^, ^^ n*3 lOTT in v. 6 and KVT 
Off? n*3 in 19b, also vs. 21,22a = B).a 

17. Joseph's prophetic dreams and the envy of his brethren ; Benben seeks 
to save him from their conspiracy and restore him to his father ; he persuades 
the brethren to cast Joseph into a pit ; Midiauites pass by, find Joseph, and kid- 
usLp him ; Beuben returning is in despair at not finding the child; the brethrrai 
report his death. 

87:5-18a (exc. 6b,8c, VfTK^ IHN 1£)D*1 in vs. 9,10a [lxx.] = B; vs. 12-14*; 
fnan pOJ^ in v. 14 = B or J) 19,20,22,28f*,24,28*,29f,81f»,34f»,36; also 
plin J^B^l in V. 21 (vs. 28c,35b = J; 31f part E, part J).« 

18. Joseph is brought to Egypt and sold to Potiphar, Pharaoh's head sh^ifl, 
who entrusts him with the care of the prison ; the dreams of Pharaoh's officers 
interpreted. 

W:4 in part, 6,21 in part; 40:2,8a,4,5a,6-15a,16-23 (99:\ ^fl^Olfl 

19. Joseph interprets Pharaoh's dream, and is made ruler of Egypt. 

Ch. 41 (exc. a few traces of J. in vs. 14,18-22(?),34,andone part of the follow- 
ing doublets: 80b = 31 ; 36b = 35a; 41,43b,44 = 40; 49 = 48; 66,66a = 64b.» 

20. The sons of Jacob go to Egypt to buy food ; Joseph meets them roughly 
and imprisons Simeon on pretence of their being spies ; he demands that Benja- 
min be brought down ; Beuben pledges himself for Benjamin's safety. 

Ch. 42 (exc. 2a,4b,6, parts of 7, ^^ii in 10,27,28a*, and 38 [= J] 28b belongs 
after v. 36).57 



M WeU.. «S:18»»20 (v. 19* = J) S6:l-8 (v. 2») 16-20 (exc. 19b,2i;82a [= R(?)l). Kuen., SS:lS-dO* (t. 18 
= P« In part); «5:l-8(exc. v. 5 = H) lft-30* (31.22a = R [or J(?)]).Del., «t:20 (v. 18f = P«); S4:18;37-S9: 
S6:l-8 (but see p. 419 seq.; vs. 16-20 = J; 21f(?)). Kitt. S8:19f in part: S6:l,3,7 (vs. 2 and 4 = B or 
B from P«) 16-20. 

M Well. S7:2b-ll 0'3K ^n-AK In v. 2, and lOau = R). 1^1 1, principally J; vs. 13b,14a = E, 

then vs. 18.22, 23 in part, 24 in part, 28-30,36 and parts of 32,34.36. Kuen. 87 :3-24*. 25aa (exo. vs. 
18.21* and fragments in 13f and 23 1= J] ; v. 2 from KlHI on and vs. 4b.8c,9ab. DDtST^ in vs. 1244b 
and plKI in v. 21 = R); 28abd.29-31,32 (exo. the first clause), 33ab,34,35a,36. DeL 87:6^11 (exc. 
6b,8c and rn«S in« ■»ODn In v. 9 [= R]), 19-26aa (v. 33 = J and B), v. 28abd.29f,31-35 (E and J). 
86. Kitt. 87 :2a and c (from ^OV to j«2f D and from HT) on). 4b-10,llb,13b (from roS on), 19f 
(exo, nnan m^2 inDSlS^JD, 22,23aba.24,25aa,28ab6,29-31, parts of 32 and 33, v. 34, the last three 
words of 86, V. 36. 

uWell. 89:6-19 (for the most part) and traces in 2,4f,9.23; 40:la,2,3a.4.6a.fr-23 (R In 89:1 as 
above). Kuen. chs. 40-42* = B (nothing of B in ch. 89). Del.traoesof Bin 89:6. etc.; 40:2-23(exc. 
Sb.last two clauses of 5 and 15b = R and v. 10 in part = J). Kitt. traces In 89:4 ODK niBTI) and 
V. 5f ; 40:laa,2,3a.4'22 (exc. interpolations by Rd from J in 6 and 15). 

56 Weil. ch. 41 (exc. tracen of J in v. d0f,33~36, v. 48f, v. 64^7). Kuen. (see note preceding). 
Dei. ch. 41 (exc. traces of J in vs. 35,41,49(?)). Kitt. 41 :l-16,26-36 (exc. small interpolations from 
J in vs. 7,31.34f), 37-40,42.43a.46f(?).47f,6lf ,53-57 in part. N. B.-V. 46 Is assiflrned by aU the oritlos 
to P* (see N. 12) and Dillmann adds doubtf uUy to this v. 47(?),36(?),60 in part. 

fti WelL ch. 42 (exc. 4b, 6 in part, 27f and 38 [= J]). So Kuen. (see notes preceding). DeL ch. 
4t (exc. touches from J. specIflcaUy 27,26a and v. 38). Kitt. 42:l,2b-4a,5,6c,7aa,7l>-26,29-87. 
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Pentatetjchal Analysis. 229 

21. Joseph reveals himself ; his brethren return to fetch Jacob. 
48:l4»,23c ; 45:1-27 (exc. la,2,4b,6a, 10 in part, 18f = J ; vs. 1»-21*).m 

22. Jacob migrates to Egypt. 

46:1 in part, 3f, 6 in part (la,6b = J or R) ; 47:12, parts of 18-26* (18-26 = J 
on a basis of £, removed by R from after 41 :55 and worked over).^ 

28. Jacob blesses Joseph and dies ; death of Joseph. 

48:l,2a,9a,10b,llf,16f, 20 in part, 21f ; 60:l-3(?),15-26 (exc. y. 18 and parts of 
21,24 [= J]) (in ch. 48 E is expanded by B through the addition of 2b,9b,10a,18f, 
17-19,20b from J).«o 

n. Bzodai. 

1. Oppression in Egypt; birth and youth of Moses. 

1:6,8-12,15-2:14 (exc. traces of Jin 1:10,12,20; 2:14; also 1:21 and parts of 
2:6f = J).«i 

2. Moses called at Horeb and commissioned to deliver Israel ; revelation of 
the name Yahweh. 

8:l-8»,4b-6,9-16*,18-22*.«2 

8. Moses returns to Egypt with the rod of God ; the demand made of Pharaoh. 

4:17,18,20b,21,28b,81aa ; 5 :3f, 6-8,10,1 la, 12-19,20f in part (4:22f = J, removed 
by R from before 10:28 ; 6:1 = R).<o. 

4. The five plagues of Egypt : blood, lice, hail, locusts and darkness. 

7:15 in part, 16 in part, 17b,20 in part, 18 in part, 21a,24 ; 8:16a,21-24a ; 9:22: 
28a,24a,31f,35; 10:8-1 8a,l 4a, 15 in part, 20,21-27.; (m 7:15 B^nj*? IQtH ItTK 
= B).« 



6« WelL 48:U;83o; 46:1-27 (exc. a trace In v. la, 'PK DH'^DO In v. 4f, v. 10. and 13f [=J1). 
Kuen. agrees with Well, and Dill. Del. 48:14^{b and parts of cb. 45, especially 17-23J(?). (see p. 
636). Kitt, 48:14,23c, traces of E in 44:12 (2(?),23(?),:>«(?)). then 46 :lb,3,4ab,6aft,5b-9,llf. 16-27. 

w Well. 46:lb,2-6* (la. SwiBT" In v. 2, parts of 3f [e. g. I*!^] = J); 47 :12(?),ia-28(?) (perhaps 
derived from an account in J, parallel to ch. 41). Kuen. 46:lb-6* (la = R); 47:1!^26(?) (reasons 
for asslffninff 47:12-29 to B are not conclusive). Del. 46:1-6: 47:12-26(?) (J and B inseparable). 
Kitt, 46:lb-5; (exc. Sx'^Bf' v. 2); 47:13,13-26(?) (J and B inseparable). 

60 Well. 48 entire (exc. 3-7 = P«); 60:1 3(?), 15-28. Bud. (ii.) B in ch. 48 = vs. 10-12,16f.a0aib(?) 
21f. Kuen. B = v. 1.2,8-12,15,16,20-22 (vs. 13,14,17-19 = B«; in v. 22 read "HBTpD «Sl ^DIHD «S(?) 
[XIV., p. 2721); 60:15-26. Del. 48:10-12,15f.20 22 (the rest, exc. vs. ^-7, = J; Kuenen*s conjecture 
for V. 22 •* very temptinff "); 60:15-26 (traces of J, and on the other hand traces of B in vs, 1-10). 
Kitt. 48 :l,2a,8,9a,10b,l If, 20,21f (8,11,21, in common with J); 60:1-3 (in common with J), 16-26 (exc. 
parts of J in v. 18,21f,24.) 

«i Well. l:llf,16-21 (exc. 20b,22 = J): 2:1-10 (exc. 6atoba,10b = J(?)), 15a(?), JUL (i.) 1:^12,16-22 
(exc, V. 20 = R;; 2:1-22 (exc. 18,22 = R). Kuen. 1 :8-12,15-22 = E in general. For the rest the pre- 
ceding authorities are cited. Kitt. 1:6,8 12,15-20a,21; 2:l-6a,7-10,15. 

•» Well. «; traces In 1-9 re. g. v. 4 after the first clause and vs. 6 and 9),10-15,21f. Kuen. S:l-15 

(exc. V. 4a,7f,9a or b = J), 19f ,2lf (apparently, but see J in loco, and Kuen., i., pp. 254-259 and 149). 

JQl. 8:l-6* (Hin^ vs. 2 and 4 = RJ), 9-14 (exc. nny) in v. 9 [= J] which belongs before v. 16) and 

._ ^ ,. -_^ «« .w. *-- , jijg ^^3j pj^^^ _ jjdj j^jj^j j.j^ ^^Q^ ^^ ^^^^ part), 4b-6,9-]6a, 

words after the athncwh. 
lause, (traces of E, perhaps in 6:4,6,8). JOl. 4:17,18,a0b; 6:1.2^-21 

4:17f, 20b = B, 21 23 = Rd, (see I, pp. 150 and 289). Kitt.. 4:17f, 
► :11a and 20 read "• "jpT Instead of p7\n . So aU the critioa. 

...Din on) 21a,34; 9:22 (+ the words1->an....BrK1 from v. 84, 
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280 Hbbraica. 

5. The destruction of the first-bom of Egypt and the exodus. 
11:1-3; 12:31-33,37b,38; 18:17-19 (21«»(?)).«5 

6. The passage through the Bed Sea ; Miriam's song. 

14:5-7 in part(?), 16 in part, 16 in part, 19a, 20 in part, 24 in part, 25a ; 15:20f , 
1-19.M 

7. Marah; water from the rock at Horeb; battle with Amalek; Jethro's 
visit. 

15:22-26 (27 = P2) ; 17:3-6,8-16 ; 18:1-27 (exc. 2b [= R) and traces of J in 1, 
(5),9,10 ; the story last named is probably misplaced).<^ 

8. The ten words [and the covenant] at Horeb. 

19:2b,3-8*,10-16, 16 in part, 17-19*; 20:1-20* (vs. 9-11 = P2); then 21-26 
and chs. 21-28, viz., the book of the covenant, an ancient code incorporated by £. 
B removed it from after 24:14, its original position. The following glosses and 
interpolations by B should be eliminated: 22:20-23,24b,30 ; 28:18,15,28-25,31b8d) ; 
24:8,4 (from ^y) on), 5f,8a,ll,12 (in part), 13f.«8 

before '« Sd3) 23a,81f.8B; 10:12,18a (to D^'^VD) Ua, (to 'D) 15ab (from Sd'D a0,21-«8.27. JQL, 7:17 
(from....n30 on) and v. 18 (16d and nin\. ..nKTa In v.l7 = Rd) 20 (from DTI on) UlAM^SSa: 8: 
21b-23:* •:22,28a.24aa, n'^3n...B^«l) 38afc.86ab; 10:7-13a(to onVO). Ma (to 'O), 15a (from hj^y . 
exc. Tian . . .1B^ = BA) 30^1-20 (9:360 = R). Kuen. (I., p. 151) refers to the afirreement between 
Dm. and Jttl.. and rests upon It; (8:18b = Rd(?) 9:Ub,16^b; 10:lb,2 = Rd but see J in loco). KItt,, 
7:17f,20abb,21a,24(?); 9 :22,28a,24-26 (referring to WeU.)31f 35a: 10:12,18aa,Uaa;31-27;»f; 11:8. 

»WeU. 11:1-3; 12:31-39 (exc. 87a- P«), 43; 1«:17-19. Jttl. 11:1-3; 12:82.85-38 (v. 37 = P« In 
part); 1S:17-19 (exc. 17aa = R<i). Kuen. aflrees with DiU. and Jfil. as to 11:1-8; 12:81-33,87b^: 
then 18:17-19.2i;32. Kitt. 11:8 (already cited); 12:30aa and perhaps parts of 32 and 36; then 37 
(exc. the trace of P'). 88; 18:17-19. 

•• WeU. 14:3.4 (exc p Mff};^)), 7.8a iS'm.-.OlD Sd In v. 9, and the beffinnln^ of v. W; 
''Sk pJ^Vn HD in v. 15. V. 10-18. v. 19a. and perhaps the last clause of ▼. 20. v. 21 (first and last 
clauses). 22f.26.27aa.28f; (15:1-21 Incorporated by Rd). jai. 14:7.10bb ifrom Ipj^Y'l). 16 in part, 19a, 
21aab,22.26(?).27aa (to O'Tl), 28a; (15:2-18 = Rd. but see J in loco.), Kuen. similarly, but making 
14:19f = B. Kitt. 14:7.9aa,16.19a.22a; 15:20f.l-18 and 19 (or the song may have been given by J). 

67 Well, perhaps 16:22-25,27 (v. 26 = Rd); then 17:lb-7 (y. la and traces in vs. 2-7 are drawn 
from another source). 8-16(?) (15f (??)): 18:1-27 (exc. 2b = R; vs. 1-10 are expanded from another 
source). JOl. 16:22-25a.27 = J (26b.26 = Rd); 17:lbA5, im 13 HOH 1B^ "1001 Dj^H "JflS "13;^ 
"IT3 np ; V. 6 (HtTD p Wj;')) D^'H Hntsn D'D UDD "11^3 nOHl and v. 7; then Immediately 
18 :l-10*,ll-27. Kuen. 15 :22^26 (v. 20* by Rd) ; 1 7 :lb-7 (exc. " foreign elements incorporated *') 8-16» ; 
18:1 27 (exc. 2b = Rd and a recasting by him of the verses following). Kitt. 15:22-25 (v. 26 = Rd); 
17:»-6 (exc. parts of 5f [= J]; in v. 6 read in3 for 31113 ; the latter a gloss according to JQl), 
8-16; 18:la^ (2b = Rd), 3-7,8-10* (traces of J). U-27 (ch. 18 is misplaced). 

M Well. 19:2b,10-19* In part; 20:1-19» (19:3-8 and 20:6. also '3 "IB^ "["IJ in v. 10. and n'3D 
Dn3;? In2 = Rd; v. 11 =R); 24:13,14, 'inn-SK HB^D Sj?"! in v. 15, and v. 18 from inn-^;?^ on 
(V. 18aa = P»; 24:1,2,9-11 = B«. The book of the covenant Incorporated by J with interpolattons 
and glosses as follows: 20:23; 22:2023. last clause of v. 24 and v. 30; 28:9b.22b-25a.81b-83 = Rd; 
V. 13 = R; 28:17-19 is borrowed from ch. 84: 28:4,5 and 8b were early Interpolations). JOl. I»: 
2b,3a,10.14,16bf,19; 20:18».l»,a0*; 2l:l,2a,3a,7a,8,12a,13-17a (19:3b [fr. «1p^1],8.9b,12(?),13a(?),28f = Rd; 
20:2b,3b-6.7b,9,10,12b.l7b « expansions of the 10 words previous, and subsequent, to Incorpora- 
tion in E; 20:U - R). Then the book of the covenant: 20.24 (32f - Rd) 28:38 (exo. 22:19-28. 

27b(?); 28:4f(?),14-19 [7b as In Lxx]. Exc. further. 2S:8b.9b,10 12. and all of 20-38 but 20f and a 
few traces In 22ff, the exceptions principally - Rd). Then 24:3-8 (If. 9-11 - P»); here JUUcher*s 
treatise ends. Kuen. (xv.); 19:10-19» r3b-«, v. 13(?) - Rd); 20:18-21,1-17* (v. 11 - P» or R. The 
other expansions - Rd). The book of the covenant (20:22a,34-26, chs. 21-23) belongs where Deu- 
teronomy now stands and was displaced by Rd who provided it with the Introduction, v. 2Sbf, 
and the following Interpolations: 21:16; 22:20-23,24-26; 28:1-3,6 8,9,10-12,23f,30-33,22b(?),2Sa<?) and^ 
perhaps others; 28:18 - R. Ch. 24:3-8 (exc. '^n7\ nnD in v* 4 [- Rd] belongs with the book of' 
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9. The golden calf ; departure from Uoreb ; the tent of meeting. 

81:18b; 82:15 in part, 16-19aa,26-29 ; 83;l-5 in part (in v. 5 the beginning, 

to ^fnc^ , then DD»^j;o DDnj; ^y'^)n) e*. . . i-n,^ 

HL Numbers. 

1. The departure from Horeb, Taberah; the manna and the quails in 
Qibroth Taawah. 

10:33a; ll:l-3,7-9,10ba,30-36.7o 

2. Miriam and Aaron rebel ; arrival in Kadesh and sending of the spies. 
12:1,2 in part, 3a,6 in part, 9-15 (mostly) (v. 16 = R) ; 18:17b in part, 18,20 

in part, 23f ,29-31 ,32 in part; 14:lf in part, 23 in part, 24,25b, 39-41 in part, 44 in 
part (14:11-23 = R).7i 

3. Rebellion of Datham and Abiram ; the earth swallows them up. 

Traces in 16:1-4 (e. g. lb, and parts of 2,3f) in 12-15, (e. g. 14a6,15b = E, 
14aa,15a = J) and in 25-34 (28f,32a = E 30f,33a = J).72 

4. Death of Miriam ; water from the robk in Kadesh ; embassy to Edom. 
20:lb,3a,4f,7,8 (first two words and ha) 9*,10b*,ll (v.9 = R) 14-19,21.73 



the oovenant, 1. e. after Num. 83. After Bx. 20:17 followed 24:12-14* (in v. 14 read Dj^H for 
D'Jprn), 18b (vs. lf,9-U - B«(?;) they are ** prae-prophetio," i.. p. 342). Kltt. 19:2b,3a.l0.13-17,l»; 
20:1-10,12-17 (ezo. a number of interpolations by B^, especially in l-10)J8-26; chs. 21 and 22; 28: 
l-7;80-22; 24:3^1^14 (Dj^H), 18b. 

MWeU.. 31:18 in part; 82:1-6,15-21,36 (vs. 7-14,21-29,30-34 = Rd); 88:1^. ...(exc. parts of v.l, 
V. 2 and V. 3 to the athnaeh [= J]) 7-U. Kuen.. 81 :18 in part; 82:l-6,l&-20 (21 24(?)) fragments of 
82:80-88:6: 88:7-U; 84:1.4,28b; (82:7-14,25-29 = B*); (so apparently in I. 6 8, N. 13 and in XV.; but 
compare I. 6 13, N. 20, p. 246, and N. 26, p. 251, where the indication seems to be that the above- 
cited passages, exc. 88:7-11, are secondary [82:7-14,25-29 tertiary] 24: 1.2,9-11.... 88:7-11 would 
form thus the "original'* element). Kitt., 81:18b; 82:l&-20,26-29; 88:13a (exc. interpolations 
of Rd)&-1L 

N. B.— according to all the critics R has omitted between 88:6,(5) and 7, B's account of the 
construction and furnishing of the **Tent of Meeting" in favor of the much more detailed and 
elaborate story of P*; the purpose of the '* stripping olT of the ornaments" in E is held by all 
to have been the same as their contribution inP* (Ex. 85:4ff). Ex. 18, is held by Dill, and Kitt. to 
have stood originally after 88:11; the other critics also consider it misplaced; no trace of B or 
J is discovered by any of the critics in the group of priestly laws following, which occupies the 
rest of Exodus, Lev. and Num. 1-10. 

19 Well.,10:38a (D'D' Pitefhtef gloss(?)) 11 :l-3 (perhaps B's, no sure indication of the source) vs. 
7-9,18-28 (lOba) belong to a source resembling B, combined here with J. (14-17,24b-29 = B'). Kuen. 
10:88a; 11:1-3; 10:33b-66 (ll:14,16,17,24b-30 = E^. the Judaean edition of E, and vs. 18-24a L31-33, 
in part] = RJ). Kitt., 10:38-36; ll:l-3,7-9,10ba (1«D " ^K IH^) 30-34. 

11 WeU., 12:la,2-15 = B« (lb and 16 = R); 18.17b 24 (exc. v. 21) 27-33 (exc. v. 32) 14:3,4,8,9,11-26, 
30-88,89-46 = JE: 18:19 = 18:20, v. 28 = v. 22; 14:U-24 = RJ; 14:2aA30-33.25,39^45 = a second 
source; the other cases of reduplication are due to R<i. Kuen., cb. 12 ^ E* (12:1 = R(?)); 18: 
17b-20.22-24,26b,27-31; 14:lb,2b.4.8.9 (11 25), 39-45 = E expanded and recast by Judaean editor of 
B, espeolaUy vs. 11-^. Kitt., 12:1-15; 18:20,23f,26bb,30f,32c,83,. .. . 14:39-46. 

'» Well., 16 traces in If and vs. 3-6,16a,23f.27a,32,33b,34 (exc. D^'DKl ']ni in vs. 24 and 27 
t -B]) belong to the "second source" (X) (28.29,31a - J or X; v. 26 [exc. mpT] Sk "MT) - X] 
- R4; V8.6f- R). Kuen., (I. p. 164 and XII) 16:1 (from '«! jHl [lOpn]) 13-14*,16b,26,28,27b-32a, 
83,34(?); no trace of J. Wellhausen's X - P<, and his P< -* P>; (vs. 13,14,2811 recast by Rd). KiU., 
18:lb,2ao,12-14,16b,26f,27b-31,34(?). 

w WeU., 20:lb,3a.4f,7-13 (8*10*) - X 14-21 = J. Kuen., a story of Es at the basis of 20:1-13 
traceable in vs. 4,6,9 (at the end) 11 (at the end) ; with this P^ was combined, but the whole 
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5. The brazen serpent; Israel in the border of Moab ; conquest of the terri- 
tory of Sihon. 

21:4-9 (exc. HnH "IHO in v. 4 = R) 12-18a,21-24 (lxx.) (18b-20 and 26-32* 
= R, from another source [J(?)]; 33-36 has been imported by R^ from Dt. 8:l-4).7* 

6. Balak and Balaam ; the involuntary blessing of the prophet hired to curse. 
22:2-21 (exc. 3a,4,6a,7a,17f and perhaps ^JHN flN tTSiTl ^ v. 21 [= J]) 

36-41 ; 2S:l-26^7f in part(?); 24:26(?) (28:28[27^30; 24:20-24 = R)J^ 

7. The people sin at Baal-peor; Gad and Reuben receive their lot; the cities 
of Jair. 

25:la,3,6; 82:2a,3,16f (20f in part(?)), 24,34-38 (39,41f(V)).7« 

IV. Deateronomy. 

8. Directions for a sacrificial feast on Ebal ; charge to Joshua ; [the blessing 
of Moses]. 

27:5-7a (vs. l-3,9f = Di,4,7b,8 = Rd, 11-26 = Rd and R); 81:14f (vs. 16- 
23 ; 82:1-44 = J) and ch. 88 (incorporated by E(?))^^ 

V. Joshaa. 

In this book the problem of oritloal analyBls is greatly oompUoated by the introduotion of a 
new element. P* has been extricated with comparative facility and unanimity. JE Is still the 
main residuum* but aooordin«r to all the critics, greatly expanded and worked over by R««. Dill- 
mann supposes the author of Deuteronomy to have supplied to his code a historical appendix, 
which constitutes, therefore, an independent source, taken up by BA and combined with P* and 



account has since been altered, obliterating the*' sin "of Moses and Aaron, (cf. 20:24; 27:14 
[Dt. 82:50]). Well, and Dill, concur, but Kuen. declines on this account a more detailed anal- 
ysis; 20:14-21 = B, Kitt., 20:3-6,7-11,18 (many touches of P's language) 14-2L 

M WeU.. 21:4b-9(?),12-a0(?) (21-31 = J 82-35- R^). Kuen., 21:4b-9 (4a - R) 12-20 (a passage 
from an older itinerarium Incorporated by B and embellished by him with poetical citations in 
like manner to his own narrative), 21-31 (vs. 32-35 - Rd). Kitt., 21 :4abb,&-9,12f (Dt. 10:6f) 14-30. 
21-26 (so according to text I. p. 198 : by a misprint the last item is missing from the note), 27-30 
(81-35 - Rdj. 

14 WeU., 22:2-21 (exc. 'D 'JpT. t- Rl and 3a,4 in part, 5 in part, and v. 18 [- J]) 35-41 (exc. 37 
and 39 [- J]) and ch. 24 (exc. v. 1, and 20-24 L=R<*]); in ch. 23f B of Dill. >= J of WeU. Kuen., 
22:2-21 (exc. traces of R in v. 8f and 7) 35-41, chs. 28 and 24 (exc. 24:20^24 - B'; 22:21a,22-34 » J 
Incorporated by B). Kitt.. 22:2,8b,5-17(exc. touches in v. 5 and 7) 19.21b,35b,35-38.40 ; 28:l-22,24f. 
(vs. 28 and 26ff - R*). 

w Well., 26:1-6 -* JB (B or J), 82:1-15, traces In 16-19 ( D'B^an in v. 17), and 20-27 - X ; 84-42 
(exc. v. 40 - R) - JB (B, or J). Kuen., 26:1-5 - E (see XVIII); there are traces of B underly- 
ing the work of R<» In 82:1-6,16-32; E - further, vs. 33-42 (exc. v. 33 and the references to Man- 
asseh in 89-42 [ - R<>]). Kitt., 26 :3.6 ; 82, parts of v. IIT, v. 16f ,34,34-38.39,41f ; (" a bit of inf ormaUon 
given here by B by way of anticipation. From it arose later in P(?) and R, the idea that half 
Manasseh had already in Moses' time possessed a lot east of Jordan ") 

" WeU.. 81:14-23 and ch. 84 (exc. P» in la and 7a, [and J in 7b(?)]) - JB ( B.(?) worked over 
by R<i); Dt. 88 is an independent fragment. Kuen., (xji. and i. p. 135f ) B - 27 :5-7a (vs. l-4,7b,8 - 
Rd, V. 9f - Di, 11-18,14-26 - Pa) ; 81:14f,23 (and traces in vs. 1-8 worked over by RJ). (vs. 16-23 and 
82:1-44 -Rd or more properly «JB, distinguished by Kuen. from R<). among other reasons 
because the song and introduction, the latter written for the purpose of uniting the song to JB, 
from their matter and language must have preceded the amalgramation of JB and D: vs. 24-80 » 
Rd; ch. 88 stands out of aU connection and was perhaps taken up by R<i) ; 84:1-12 (exc. P* in la, 
8,9 and R<i whose redaction extends throughout, as in the case of 31 :l-8,14-23). Kitt., Dt. 81 :14- 
23(?); 82:44; 88:1-29 (^29 an older source incorporated by E; oh. 82:1-33 is not B*s Song of Moses, 
but a more recent production substituted for it by R<i); 84 :10. 
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Pbntatbuchal Analysis. 288 

JB. The four documentt, three of them already united by B, were amalgamated and worked 
over by him. Kuen., WeU., Bad., Kltt. attribute theso Deuteronomio additions to D* or Bi, 
the writer who incorporated Deuteronomy with JB and provided It with a historical introduc- 
tion and appendix. The result is, in the opinion of all, such an obliteration of the charaoter- 
istios of J and B by B', or so thorough an incorporation of them into D\ that they are only 
traceable with diiBculty and in a few passages. 

Dilhnann assigns the following passsage to JB in Josh. 1-12 : Chs. 2-8:26 (27-a031b<?)); ch. • 
for the most part (9:a-9a41-'15a,10,22f); 10:l-ll,ie-27; 11:1,5-0. From this must be subtracted a 
verse or two for P* (see P* below) and some minor contributions of D and B<i. 

Kuenen offers an analysis of the same chapters, with P* and D* completely removed, as fol- 
lows: JB- 2:1-9,12-24; 8:2,i^,S-17; 4:12,13(?),15-18,20; 6:1,2 (recast by D«), 8,8.».l»-27; 7:28; 8:2a, 
3-26,28,29(?) ; 8:l-lfia,18,22,28,26; 10:l-7,9-24,26,27(?),28-89; ll:l-9,21-28a. 

To this was added by IX or B4 ch. 1 almost entire (merely a basis of JB) ; 2:10f ; 8:8,7; 4:14, 
21-24; 6:2 (exc. 2W and D'^tBr- B),4-7; 8:l,2b,27,20(?)b,3a-85; 9:24f,27b; 10:8,25,27(?),40-42; 11:10-20, 
23b ; ch. 12 largely. P* has only a verse or two in ch. 4f . 

The portions assigned to D by DHL in Josh. 1-12 are as follows: In general chs. l-8f ; 6:1; 
8:8334f; 10:1^14,28-48; 11:10-23. From P< come only 8:4 in part(?); 4:18 in part, 15-17,19; 6:10-12; 
7:U8b,25in part; 9:16b47-21,271npart. 

In chs. 18-24 P* predominates. Dill, assigns to it 18:15-19,28-27a,28,20b32; 14:1-6; 16:1-12,20- 
44,48-82; 18:4 in part, 5-0; 17:la,8f,7in part,9in part, 10 in part; 18:l,lla,12-28; oh. 19 for the 
most part; 80:2f,8 in part, 7-9; 21:1-40; 22:9f,18-15.19-21,30f,32a. This portion removed, the 
parts assignable to D according to Dili, are 18:1,7; 18:10b; 21:41-22:8 and ch. 28. This element 
also being removed there remains for JB 14:8-15 in part; 15:18-19; 18:l-e,10; 17:1-18 in part; 18: 
2-10,llb; traces in ch. 19 (specifically 19:490 ; much of ch. 22 and ch. 24 for the most part. 

Of elements recognizable as derived from J or B Kuenen finds in the second part of Joshua 
but two passages, 17 :14-18 - J and ch. 24» - B. Beside these 18:2-8,8-10 and 18 :l-7; 15:18-10 may 
be reckoned to JB in the broader sense. Ds or B<i added 18 :8-12,14 ; 14 :8-15 ; 18 :7 ; 21 :41-48 ; 22 :8, 
4<?),5 (or 22 :l-8) ; ch. 28 ; 24 :lb4331, and parts of 2,4.7,18,17b,24. 

Well, has traced a primary and a secondary element In the historical chapters of Josh. 1-12, 
but does not connect them with J or B except in a few verses of ch. 9 [= J]. The Deuteronomio 
elements of Joshua are, according to him, as follows: Ch. 1 ; 2:9-11 ; 8:2-4,8-8,9,15f in part ; 4 :6,7(?), 
12-14,20-24; 6:1,4-7; 8:lf,27 (ch. 7 - JB [B^]); 8:1,29 in part, 80-86; 9:lf,24f ; 10:1 in part, 8,27,28-43; 
11 :2f 40-15,18-20 (21-28 stiU later); ch. 12; 18:1-14 (exc. perhaps only vs. 1 and 7; vs. 15-88 - P«); 
14:8-15; 18:7; 21:41-43; 22:1-0; ch. 28; 24:1 in part, 18.81. These removed, we have still to elim- 
inate JB's own handiwork (of which ch.7 and 10:18-26 are examples) from the '* prophetic" nu- 
cleus, to reach the sou roes themselves. The analysis of Joshua, therefore, after the removal of P>, 

resolves itself into a search for stray fragments of J and B in the mass —gr- 
in this search Budde, ui., is invaluable, though his investigation is confined to passages 
which can be connected with Judg. 1 L— J] and hence can only be cited in a few instances. On 
the evidence of ch. 24 [- E] Bud. (Kuen.(?)) reaches the conclusion that B's story of the con- 
quest must have been quite different from that of either of the sources discovered by Well. In 
chs. 1-12, but finds evidence in Judg. 1 for identifying the primary element with Ji and the sec- 
ondary with J«. 

In the notes on Joshua this characteristic of the investigation must be borne in mind and 
reference made to the lists already given for passages outside of the sources themselves. 

1. Crossing the Jordan; the people circumcised by Joshua at Gilgal; the 
" rolling away " of the reproach of Egypt. 

8:12; 4:la,4f ,7b,9 ; 6:2f (exc. 31B^ and nOB^ in v. 2 [= Rd]), 8f (vs. 4-7 = 

Rd, cf. LXX.).78 

2. The capture of Jericho. 

(6:ia-16 = E or J) 6:1 (E or J), 4 in part*, 6f ,7b,8f*,18»,16*,16a (17-19 = E or 



•n Well., ch. 1 - D* ; ch. 9 » JB (Bd on a ImsIs of J or B) ; '* secondary element*' in oh. 8 -> vs. 12, 
16a,18a; 4:4-7,»-lla,18-18; 6:2f (exc ^W and '\ff\ 8f (4:llb-14,2(h24; 6.i-7 = B^; 4:19 = Ps); Kuen. 
distinguishes the same verses as the ** secondary element." Bud. considers this secondary ele- 
ment Js, not B. Kltt., 8:laae,9.12; 4:6,7b; 8:16a (misplaced by B<; read iSsOJ DH^SjIII); 6:0 
(4:2,4; 6:4-7 = B'; 8:»-4,8-8 and 4:10-6:1 for the most part = D*; 4:9,16-17,10 = P>). 
6* 
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284 HXBRAICA. 

J), 20b (21-26 = £ or J) (touches in 8f,ll,14f » B; vs. 2,17b,18 and 27 and the 
continued blowing of trumpets, 4,8f,18 = BA)J^ 

8. The capture of Ai and covenant with the Gibeonites. 

8:10-12,14 in part, 16 in part, 17 in part, 18,20b,26,80,81b ; 9:8-27 (exc. 6b,7,9 
in part, 10,14f ,16 in part, 17-21,24f ,27). (Ch. 7 for the most part = J. 8:lf ,7b,8a, 
22b,27-29 and traces in 3,11,15,21,24 ; also 9:lf ,9 in part, 10,24f ,27 in part = Bd; 
8:18 and yv niDJ3 in v. 19 = B).» 

4. The battle of Gibeon. 

10:1-11,16-27 (vs. 12-14,16,28-48 = D ; vs. 8 and 26 and l,2,6,7,19,24,26f in 
part = Bd).8i 

6. Settlement in the land, and inheritances of the tribes ; Caleb receives 
Hebron ; the house of Joseph obtain a double portion ; they invade Gilead. 

14:6-16»; 16:18(?); i6:l-8(?); one of the two stories hi 17:14-18 (14f = 16:14 
inpartnf); 19:49f; 22:8».82 

6. (Conclusion of E's history ; Joshua's charge to the people at Shechem ; the 
history briefly reviewed and Israel pledged to the service of Yahweh ; Joshua's 
death and burial. 

Ch. 24 (exc. If in part, 6-8 in part, 17-19 in part, lOf in part, 18 in part, 26a, 
81 = B and Bd).88 

» WelL, 6:ia-]6, "Uke JB;" 6:8-6 In part. »-9* (8aa,9 In part = B). 12,18*. O'Dj^fi );2V In ▼. 16 
(16b = gl068). 16a and 20 (from jTDBfD ^H^ on) = No. 2 (B) (6:1^22.23.26.27 = B*). Kuen.. the Btory 
oharaoterized by prtesta and ark, perhaps B'b. but see L, p. 168f, and above, p. 288, also note on J 
in loco, Kltt. 6:U-16 = B; 6:4aab.6aba.6.7-9,12f,16a.a0ba (13a2> and the last three words of the 
verse = R). 

M WeU.. oh. 7 = B4; oh. 8 (exo. 8a.12f.14b.18.20. last clause. 26 [= No. 1] ; v. 1.29 in part [=Rdl ; 
and vs. 80-86 [= IX]) belongs to the ** secondary element;" No. 2 includes in ch. 9 vs. 3.8-ll,16a*. 
16,22f*.26.2T*. An affinity is pointed out between No. 1 in this story and B, but the two are not 
identified; much less is No. 1 identified with J, though the identity is not formally denied (vs. 
160,17-21 = P* ; vs. l,2.24f = IX). Kuen. finds the same ** fundamental lines " in ch. 8 as Well., but 
thinks they may very well have been J's; for ch. 9 see J, note in loco. Bud., m.. similarly to 
Well. exc. 8:18a [-D*]. KitL, 8:10-12a (12b = gloss; v. 18 = Bd), Ua2)d.l6b.l7a....24ab.l8.26. possi- 
bly more; then traces of B underljring v. 80.81b (the sacrificial feast on Bbal; the ** prophetic *' 
element in ch. 9 = J). 

•I Well., 10:1-16 = JB (exo. v. 8 and traces in v. 1 [= »»]). 1(^-27 secondary. 28-43 tertiary; 11 :l-9 
= JB; 10-28 and ch. 12 = Ds. Kuen. (see p. 283). KiU., 10:1-16 = B (exc. v. 12a from niH^S , ISb 
from 1DJ7^1 and 14 = Ds); vs. 15-27 = B<i on a basis of J: 28-48 = R<i. Bud. assigns the nucleus 
of ch. 10 to J. 

n Well., in the latter part of Joshua, ch. 24 and 22:8 excepted, no further attempt is made 
to separate the threads of JB, the ** prophetic " element =11:1-9 (exc. v. 2f - B<i); 16 :4o.i2b.l3-19 ; 
16:l-3.9f; 17.6,8f.l0b,ll-18; 18:2-10 (v. 7*); 19:16;84b.25a.28,80.36-38,49f ; 21:43-16; 22:8- J or B 
(vs. 1-6 - IX ; V. 7a - gloss. 7b - B<i) ; chap. 28 - Dy Kuen. finds in chs. 18-28 only 17 :14-18 and 
18:2-6,8-10 remaining of the " prophetic" account of the partition of the land. The former pas- 
sage of these, however, stands upon the same footing as the more antique fragments In chs. 
1-12. and may therefore be assigned to J; 18:2-6,8-10 on the other hand was written by JB him- 
self. V. 7 - B<i ; to this nucleus was added before the time of P), hence by R'. 18:lb-6.8-12,1433; 
14:0-16: 18:7; 21:41-43; 22:4.6; 28 entire; 24:1,9.13,31. Kltt.. 11:1-9- Reworking over a section 
of J or B. From v. 10 to the end of ch. 12 — Di. B reappears only with 16:18-19 with any 
degree of probabiUty. Then 16:1-8; 17:14 (read t]Or nO). 16 (exc D'Kfl'^ni "nflH y^V^l - gloss, 
seeLXX. Insert after [ninij^'n . Ij^Sa): 18d&-6.8-10. 

•s So all the critics, with slight divergence as to the portions due to B. Well. (exc. Klp^l — 
r lOBfSl l)orrowed from 28 :2 in v. 1 ; the list of tribes in v. 11 = R«« ; njT "^Ifn .... r\hvnK\ andf DHW 
in V. 12 and read \ff')JiH) and niBfjr U^nV . of. ulx,; v. 18 = B^; nKI D'D;rn*7D in v. 18. and vs. 
19b.26a,81). Kuen. (exc. 1.9.1331 = B<i). Kitt., "stark aberarbeitet.*' 
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Fentateuohal Analysis. 285 

O. THB JUDJBAN(7) NARRATIVB J. 
L Oeneds. 

1. The beginning of the world ; paradise ; the woman's transgression and the 
curse. 

2:4l>-8:24 (exc. D\*Y?N after miT passim; 8:20 and perhaps 2:10-16 = B).w 

2. Adam's descendants [Cain and Abel(?)] ; a seven-linked genealogy, the last 
link branching into three ; the song of Lamech ; [a fragmentary ten-linked gene- 
alogy ending with Noah and his three sons(?)].^ ^ 

4:1-16 (misplaced!?) ; rOtl ▼• 1 = »)» 17-24,26f ; 6:29 (J follows in 17-24 an 
older source, possibly E).^ 

3. The sons of Gk>d and the daughters of men ; corruption of the earth. 
6:1-8 (exc. p-nfTK DX\ v. 4, tTOB^H. - • DTNO and ^piO^ iny. 7 = R); 

J rests in 6:1-4, as also in 4:17-24, upon an older source, possibly E.^ 



M WelL, id, (exa D'hSk and 8:20 =: R). Bud., Id. (exo. S:9ba,ia-]fi: tiSUM and D'hSk paaUn 
= Js, and t:20 = R; add, after S:21, 6:8 diaplaoed by R<i). Ruen. (xnn.), id, (exo. U^TVm and S: 
20 = R: J resta upon an older tradition of foreign orUrln, whjoh accounts for the uneTennesses 
19b,26a, obaenred by Bud.) DeL. id. (t:20 misplaced; D'H^K = R). 

w Well., Bud., Kuen. and Kltt. (p. 184) come to practically the same oondusion with regard to 
J in Oen. l-ll. All agree that the original writer, Ji, had no flood story. His narrative con- 
sisted of a) the paradise story ; 2:ib-g:24 ; b) a seven-linked genealogy dividing with Lamech, the 
seventh, into three branches, Jabal, Jubal and Tubal ; these are ancestors of the present race, 
divided according to the mode of life, and corresponding to Shem, Ham and Japheth in the other 
story; 4:l,2bZ),16b-M; c) the story of the origin of the Nephilim (see Num. 18:88); 6:1-4 (WeU.(?), 
Bud., exc. vs. 8 misplaced, and + 10:9; Ruen. + 10:9(?)): d) (Bud. e)) the story of Noah, the hus- 
bandman, whose discovery of the vine relieves the '* curse of the ground;** his experience of the 
effects of wine, and his prophetic song foreshadowing the relations of the three peoples of Syria, 
Shem. Japheth and Canaan ; (6:28) 9:20-27 (exc. OK DTI in v. 22 = R) ; then e) (Bud. d)) the dispei^ 
sion from Babel ; 11 :l-9 ; and f) a second seven-linked, tripartite genealogy, beginning with Shem 
and ending with Terah, father of Abram, Nahor and Haran (the genealogy underlying 10:21 
(exc. ^33-^3 = R). 26, and 11:10-26); then g) 11:28-80*; 12:lff. This original **Urge8chichte" was 
interpolated by J* (Bud. makes Js the author of an independent ** Urgeschichte,*' the beginning of 
which underlies oh. 1 and is traceable In 2:9ba,10-16; 8:22,24, and which was united by Js, author 
of 4 :2-16a, to Ji) ; Js adopted the Mesopotamian story of Hasisadra and the flood (see Geo. Smith's 
Chald. Aoc. of Genesis), borrowed the name Noah (6:29) from Ji, and, inserting Seth and Bnosh 
after Adam In Ji's genealogy of Lamech, made, with slight alteration of the other names (cf. 4: 
17-24 with oh. 6), a new genealogy corresponding in number (10) with that of Hasisadra, and con- 
nected it by means of 4 :26f with Ji. The line thus ran from Adam through Seth to Noah ; for 
4:2aba,8-16a had already been added to Ji before J«'s work began, and the line of Cain might be 
regarded as set aside. At the end of the flood-story J* added in the place of Ji's story of the dis- 
persion, 9:18 (exo. last clause), 19; 10:8-19*,21*,26-80, a table of the (70(?)) nations of the world, 
deriving them by genealogies from Shem, Ham (Bgyptian Kem, substituted for ** Canaan *' in Ji 
to transform the originally Semitic tribe-fathers into world-ancestors) and Japheth. Finally, 
adopting Ji's genealogy of Abram, he allowed the original story to flow on uninterrupted. The 
interpolation, however, so far exceeds the original in extent that in chs. 4-11 the primitive por- 
tions are mere fragments on the stream. With this necessary explanation the following analyt- 
ical notes will be better understood. 

■•Del., 4:1-26; 6:29 (the incompatibUities of 4:1-16 and 17-24 are due to the use of a special 
source— oral(?)— in 4:17-24; 6:1-4, [i., pp. 182, note, and 148]). Well., Bud., Kuen., 4:1 (exc. mn)» 
2bZ>,16b-24 (6:29) = Ji ; 4:2aba3-16a,26f ; 6:29 = Js. (Bud., i:2aba,8-10a, and parts of 4:26 := Jt. Id 
4:17b read •])}n iDB^P T*j?n Utff Hip') . In v. 22 read Tf^\ ^m Sain-flK TMh" WH-DJ hSvI 

(-)^n3< rrt^m Kf-^ric). 

■1 Del., id, (J on the basis of an older source). WeU., 6:1-4 (exc 'X\ DJID - JK?); vs. 6-8 = Ji. 
Kuen.,6:l-4*; 10:9(7)=: Ji;vs.6-8* = js. Bud.,6:lf,4»; 10:9- Ji;6U^-8*-Ji. an v. 8 translate, **Aiid 
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4. The deluge of forty days ; rescue of Noah and his family in the ark; sacri- 
fice of Noah and promise of Yahweh. 

7:lf,8 in part, 4f,7»,10,12,16b,17,22»,28»; 8:2b,8a,6-12,18b,20-22 (R = 7:8a,7 
in part, 8f , 22f in part).» 

5. The peopling of the earth from the sons of Noah ; [Noah's vine culture 
and prophetic song concerning Shem, Japheth and Canaan]. 

9:2a-27,18f ; 10:8,10-12,18-19,21,26-30 (9:20-27 is from a special sourtse. 10: 
9,24 and perhaps 14 in part and DOID nO"T>0 in v. 19 = R).» 

6. The tower of Babel and the dispersion ; Abram and his kindred. 
ll:l-9,28b-80 (exc. DHB^a 11N3 = »)•** 

7. Abram called from his home ; his journey with Lot, halting at Shediem 
and Bethel ; separation from Lot and settlement at Mamre. 

12:l-4a,6-9; 18:2,6,7-1 la,12, exc. last clause, 13-18 (18:8f and 10^ tOfT) '^ 
V. 1 = B).w 

8. Yahweh's covenant with Abram. 

Traces in ch. 16 worked over by R; specifically, v. 4,9-18* (exc. 12-16 = B); 
B = V. 7f ; Bd(?) = vs. (16) 19-21.« 

9. The birth of Ishmael. 
16:2,4-14; 26:18b.» 

10. Visit of three heavenly ones to Abram at Mamre; promise of Isaac; 
punishment of Sodom and Gomornih ; origin of Moab and Ammon. 

18:1-19:38 (exc. 19:29 = P2).M 

Yahweh said, My spirit [breath] shall not preyail In man forever. In their going astray he is 
flesh ; therefore shall his days be an hundred and twenty years." Insert after 8 :2L In v, 4 read 

: 'Jiv onajin nnnoonn d'do |»iKa D^Sfijn rn [pi] on^ n^n.. .ui 'kh-'w iic^ ivvo rrm 
....'Jii n^n Kin loiio, [tidj nhno mw].) 

M WelL, Bud., Kuen., id. = 3* (exo. WelL 7:6 = B, but 8a,2Sf = J; Bud., Kuen., 7:17a = R). 
DeL id. 

• Well., Bud., Kuen., 9:»-27 (exo. -3K DH in v.28 = B)= Ji; 18a.l9; 10:10-12.ia-16,18b,19,a 
(exo. '^3 hD = R): 26-80 » J«; 9:18b; 10:24 = R; 10:16f48b = R4. Bud., Kuen.(?), 10:9 = also Jt. 
(In 9:26 read UV HIH^ ^na and in v. 27 r\Q'h niH' r\Q\r) Bud.). Del.. 9:20-27,18f; 10:8,10-12,18- 
19,21,26-80 - J ; 10:24,9(?) = R. Ritt, id. (in ch. 10, with which his analysis begins). 

••WelL, ll:l-04!9. Bud., 11:1-9,28-80 (exo. 'D -^WD = J«). Kuen., ll:l-9,28-80(exo. '3 1W3 
-R). Del., Kitt., 11:1-9,28-80. 

•1 WelL and Kuen., 12:l>la,8-8 aO-20 = J*; 12:9; 18:1,8,4 = Rj); 18:2,6,7-lla,12 exo. last clause, 
13,18 a4-17 = R<)). Bud., 12:10-20 = Ji. DeL, 12:l-4a,6-8; 18:2,6,7-lla,12 exo. last clause, 18-18; 12: 
10-20 (V. 9 = R); 18:1 (exc. IDj? oSl = R). 8b (8a = P«), 4 = J; also ch. 14 = J, thougrh taken from 
an ancient source. Kitt., 12:l-4a,6-8 (exc. perhaps 6b = R, and, possibly, traces of B; v. 9 = B or 
R); 18:2,6,7-lla,12 exo. last clause, 18-18; 12:10-20; 18:l(exc. ID;? oh)h 

••Well., vs. 8-12,17f ; R = vs. 7f, 12-16: Rd = vs. 19-21. Kuen., two accounts, one of doubtful 
origin, the other J's; the whole worked over by R, a) an account traceable in vs. ft-i* (5,6 = R^), 
b) another story in v. l(?),7^8-12,17f (18-16,19-21 := R<i and R(?)). Bud., l,2a,8b,4,6-ll,17,18; R =: 1^ 
16,19-21. DeL, ch. 16 = J, exc. vs. 2 and 16 = B; vs. 8-21 have been taken by J from B and worked 
over. Kitt., Ji = 16:13f.6 (vs. 1 and 6 common to B and J); Jt = vs. 7-18 (exc. parts of B in vs. 9, 
12 [14 P(?}] and perhaps 18). 

•• Well., 16:1,2,4-8,11-14; 26:18; (18:8-10 = R4[JB]). Bud., 16:1 = P*. Kuen., Kitt., 16:2,4-8,11- 
14, and 26:18; (16:8-10 = Rd [JB]). DeL, 16:1^^14 (26:18 = J belonging after 25:6). 

•« DeL, Kitt, id. ; WeU., Kuen., id. (exo. also 18:17-19,22b-88a = Rd, and [Well.] the alteration, by 
R<i, of t9^K ; 18:2,16,22a; and niH^ in 19:1,10,12, etc., to plurals, with the corresponding changes 
elsewhere). WelL reads in 18:1 'D }Sk3 , of. v. 4. 
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Fbntateuohal Analysis. 237 

11. Birth of Isaac; [Abram's sojourn with the Phili8tines(?)] ; news of the 
descendants of Nahor ; Abram sets his house in order; the steward sent to the 
Nahorites to bring a wife for Isaac. 

21:la,2a,7,82b-84; 22:20-24; 26:6,llb,18a; ch. 24 (exc. v. 62 and IDX rDtff 
in V. 67a, and v. 67b = R).»6 

12. Isaac in Gtorar; [Abimelech takes Rebekah]; the wells of the Negeb; 
controversy with the Philistines and covenant at Beersheba ; birth and youth of 
Esau and Jacob. 

26:1b, first three words of v. 2, 8a,7-14,16f ,19-^3 ; (the first three words of v. 1, 
V. 2 from 10J{*1 on, v. 6 = E ; 3b-6 = Rd ; Dm^J^- • • •"TD'70 ^ la, and vs. 16 
and 18 = harmonisUc interpolations of R) ; 26:21-34 (exc. 26c = P^ and traces of 
E in vs. 26 and 27).m 

13. The blessing of Isaac ; Jacob supplants Esau. 

27:1-46 = JE and is composite, but only partially separable into J and E ; J 
= vs. (7),16,(20),24-27,80a (to y))^ r\H)fi^^ and 44b or 46aa and other por- 
tions not extricable, cf . E mpra).^ 

14. Jacob's flight to Haran ; [the theophany at Bethel ;] his marriages and 
service with Laban. 

28:10,13-16,19a,(21b),(19b,21b = R); 29:2-16a,26,81-86 ; 80:db,4f,7f (4a and 
9b R(?)),9-16,20b,22c,24b (v. 21 = R or J ; 22aa = P2(?)),25-48 (exc. 26,28 = E).»8 

16. Jacob's return from Aram-Naharaim ; pursuit of Laban; covenant on 
Mt. GUead. 

81:1,8,21 in part, 26,27»,46»,48*-60 (46b,48a = R, from J elsewhere; v. 47 
gloss, or perhaps from E elsewhere).^ 



w WelL, oh. 24 and 26:l-«,llt> (Sl:l = R; vs. 88b and 84 = BA; 22:20-24 = B; after 24:82 fol- 
lowed originally the notice of Abram's death, omitted by B; In 24:67, ddt IDK 71*1(9 and read In 
flTb raw. Bud., 21 :la,2a,7,6b, then Immediately 22 :aO- 24. Ruen., 21 :l»,2a (exc. r 3p?S = B) = P« ; 
6(?),7(?) = E; 82-84 = Bd(?) (or J(?)); J = 22:20-24; ch. 24 (on v. 82 and 67 In agreement with Well.); 
26:l-6,Ub. Del., 21:1 = R; 6ff = B; J = vs. 83-34; traces In oh. 22:1-19, spedfloally vs. 16-18 and 
parU of TS. 2,11,14; then 22:20-24; oh. 24 (exc. ▼. 67b and 'H 'Hf In 67a); 26:l'6,18,llb. Kitt., 21:1a, 
7,6b,a8 (22:2,11.14 [18] = J or B); 22:20-24; 26:l-6.11b; oh. 24 (v. 67 with Well.). 

•6 WelL, 26:1-88 (exc. 'X\ 13^0 v. la, vs. 15,18 = B«» [JE] and v. 2-6 = B««); then 26:21-28 (24-26ab 
= B(?));nr-84. Bud., 26 :21-34 (exc. 26c) = J. Kuen., 26 :l-88 (exc. la3l>-6 = R<i, and 16,18 = B<i [JB]). 
Then 26:21-84 (exc. 28c). Del., 26:1-83*, worked over by R, expanded by D« (B*«) In vs. 2-6 and sup- 
plemented by B from B In vs. ^33, speolflcaUy In vs. 6,26 and 82. Then 26:21-23 (24-26ab,27-8i - J 
or B). Kltt., 26 : first three words of v. 1, v. 2, 12-17 (exc. v. 16), 1^22 (vs. 7f ,28,28-38 = R from B(?) ; 
vs. 16 and 18 = R); 26:21-24,27-34 (vs. 24,27f also In B). 

M Well., J apparent In vs. 7,20, and 24-27.30a,38f . Del., id. {+ a trace In 27 :46(?)). Kuen., com- 
posite, but the elements of J and B cannot be determined with certainty. Kltt., J traceable In 
7,16 In part, 20,24-27,20b,80a,86-38,46. 

M WeU.. 28:18-ld,19a a9b,21b = BA)i 29:26,81-35; tO:9-16,20b,24,25-48 (exc. fragments In 26-30, 
and vs. 82-34 = B and perhaps 40a exc. the first three words, and niSpDH-SK \H:CT\) DH^I In v. 
89; mniy^....mr»pM in v. 38 = gloss). Kuen., 28:18-16,21b = Rd; 'l9b = R; no detaUed analy- 
sis of ch. 29f. Del.\ 28:10 = R; 13-16.a9a),21b; 29:l-16a,81-36; analysis of 80:1-24 omitted, but ''the 
parts derived from B and J respectively are distinguishable by the use of the divine names;'* vs. 
26-43 = J, comprising fragments of B. ELltt., 28 :10,(lla, in sense at least common to B and J), 18- 
16,19a; 29-J^16a,26,81-36; 80:8b-6,7,9.16,20b,24b,26,27,2&-43. 

»• Well.,81:l,8,26a,27,88-40,46,48-60 Opj?"' in v. 46, v. 47,48b.49 [exc. HfiyDmi and 60 [from j^K 
on] = R). Kuen., in practical agreement with DilL and Well. Del., 81:1-3,26 and traces in 26ff,46» 
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288 Hebraica. 

16. The story of Mahanalm and Peniel ; [Jacob wrestles with a divine being 
and receives a blessing and a new name ;] crosses the Jabbok at Peniel and meets 
Esau in peace. 

82:4-14a^; 88:1-16 (exc. 4»,6,lla = E; 82:88 = R).ioo 

17. Succoth; Shechem and the rape of Dinah; [Israel's departure; immo- 
rality of Reuben ; the descendants of Esau]. 

88:17,18b; 84:2b,8,6,7,ll-18,19^»^6,80f ; 85:21(?); 86:2f,10,18,16-18,20-28(?) 
(these parts of ch. 86 removed by B from before 82:4. 88:18a ; 84:la^,4,6,8-10,15 
(14H7,20-24 = PS; V. 26b; 85:21(?),22a; 86:1^?) and other portions of ch. 86 
= R).ioi 

18. Joseph Israel's favorite ; his brethren hate him and conspire to kill him ; 
Judah interposes and, as a caravan of Ishmaelites passes by, suggests Uiat they 
sell him ; the Ishmaelites bring Joseph to Egypt. 

87:2b,8f,]8b,21*,28 and 24 in part, 25-27,28 in part, 81f in part, 88,84f in part 
(cf . E's part «upra).i<« 

19. The origin of Judah's families; his Canaanite afSnities and wicked sons. 
Ch. 88.i« 

20. Joseph is bought of the Ishmaelites by " an Egyptian ;" he is slandered 
by his master's wife and imprisoned. 

89:1 (exc. the portion identical with 87:86 [= B from E]), 2f, 4 in part, 5f,7- 
20,21 in part, 22f .lo* 

21. Joseph made lord of Egypt ; the famine. 

40:l,8b,5b,15b ; and traces in 41:14,18-22(?), v. 84,80b or 31,85b or 85a,41,4Sb, 
44 or V. 40,49 or 48, 55,56a or 54b.i06 

48 (47 = B), 49 (exo. ^DK IVK HfiVOni = R), 54. Kltt.. 81:lA26^,61f (exo. n3XO = a harmonistio 
gloss). 

iM WelL, tt:4-«,14« a^-lS = RA)je8-38; tS:l-16 (exo. 4*,6,S-U = B). Kuen., t2:4-M4a (10-18 = 
R<i), 26-38 (28f unmentiooed) ; 88:1-16 (exo. some details inoludinff ys. M0,11 = B). DeL* 88:2(He f) 
— 14a^: 88:1-16. Kltt., 82:&-14a,23;»-33 (▼. 30r perhaps = R). 

m WeU., 88:17,19*; 84:8,7 in part, llf,19,26f,80f (the rest of oh. 84 is of doahtful origin, but 
*«auf keinen Fall" P*): 86:31-89 = J or B, the rest of ch. 86 (exc. P*, vs.6-8,4(M3) drawn by R from 
other sources (86:21f = B<?)). Kuen., 88:17; 84, traces including vs. 8,7 in part, llf,19,2&*,a6,ao,81 
(vs. 1 in part, 2 in part, 4-6,8-10.13 and 14 in part, 15-17.20-24,25 in part, 27-29 > R, [see ziv.]); 85: 
2Sa(?) (preferably 85:21f = R; the greater part of ch. 86 is of doubtful origin). Del., 88:17; 84 -.3, 
6,7aif (13 = B),19,25f30f (vs.27-29=:B; rest of chapter = P*); 85:16-»(85:21f; 86:2-5 = R). Kltt., 
88:17 (parts of 19f(?)): 84:lb,2b,3,5.7ai-13,14.19,25f3)f : t5:21f (possibly the basis of 86:lir). 

lit WeU., 87 : traces of J in 2bff(?) (but V aH . . . . '3 '33 HK ▼. 2, and Ul fiOn v. 10, more like R), 
▼s. 12-84 (exc O jH lS "^DK'I in v. 12b and ▼. 18a to 131 , vs. 18,22 and parts of 28f), 25 (exc. first 
clause = B), 26f, «)D3....n3D'1 in v. 28,31-35 (exc parts of 32,84,35 = B). Kuen., in practical 
agreement with the above, but without 2b f= R) and without 12-18. Del., 87 :8f.l2-18,28 in part, 
25-27,28 in part, 81-35 (exc. traces of B in 81-35). Kitt., 87 :2b,3,4a41a,12,iaa,14-18,21 (read rniTT), 
88b,25ft5-27,28b(k82f (for the most part), 85 (exc last clause). 

iMjd. 

iM WelL, 89:1-5,20-28 and traces in 6-19 (v. lObb). Kuen., Iba = R4, the rest = Ji expanded 
and worked over by J*. DeU oh. 89 = J worked over by R (v. Iba - R<). Kitt., 89 : labb,2f ,4 (exc. 

inK men), 5b-28. 

IN Well. 4e:lb.8b,5b and traces in 41:8Qf,38-«l; vs. 48f, vs. 54-57. Kuen., see note on B <n loec 
DeL 40:1 and 10. Tracesin41*.35,41(?),49;(4e:8b,5b45b sR). Kitt., 40:1 (exc first four words) 3b. 
parts of V. 545; 41 :7,31(7),34a(?),85a(?),41(?),48b(r),44(7),49(?),55(?) (of. Geechlohte, p. ISl and p. 148). 
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Fentatbuchal Analysis. 289 

22. Joseph's brethren come to buy food ; retoming, at the lodging place, they 
find their money in their sacks ; the food consumed, they make a second visit; 
Judah becomes surety for Benjamin. 

42:2a,4b,6, parts of 7, ^^if in v. 10,27,28a; 48:1-8; 42:88; 48:4-18,15-28ab, 
24-84.106 

28. Joseph's hospitality ; the cup hidden in Benjamin's sack ; the brethren 
brought back ; Judah offers himself for Benjamin. 

Ch. 44.107 

24. Joseph reveals himself and sends for his father; Israel goes down to 
Egypt; is met by Joseph in Gk)shen; Joseph and five of his brethren petition 
Pharaoh for leave to occupy Groshen. 

45:la,2,4b,5a,10 in part, 18f,28; 46:28— 47 :5a,6b.io8 

26. [Joseph's administration in Egypt during the famine ; Israel fed.] 

47:12-26,27 in part.ioo 

26. Jacob's charge to Joseph ; [blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh]; blessing 
of aU the sons ; death and burial in Canaan ; [Joseph's continued kindness]. 

47:29-81; 48:2b,9b,10a, 18f ,17-19,20b ; 49:lb-27 (incorporated), 88 in part; 
60:(l-8(?)),4-ll,14,(18a,21 in part, 24 in part(?)).iio 

n. Zlzodiui. 

1. Israel in Egypt ; birth and youth of Moses ; his flight to Midian and mar- 
riage there ; the theophany at Sinai ; Moses commissioned to deliver Israel and 
equipped with signs for the people and for Pharaoh. 

Traces in 1:10,12,20 v. 21 ; 2:6f in part, and a trace in v. 14 ; vs. 16-22 ; 8:8 in 
part, 4a,7f,16 in part, 17 ; 4:1-16 (in 2:18 insert p Mil before 'jNljn)"^ 

loe WoU., 42:4b,6 in part 27f;4S:l-8; 42:38: 48:4-ld,15-23abJS4-34. Kuen.. Id. (see E <n loco). Del., 
42 :27,28a and other traces ; for the rest id, Kltt., 42 :2a.4b.6ab,7a<>,27f .38 ; 48 : i-13,15-23ab,24-d4. 

i«T Id. (Kltt. suffgrests a possible baokground of B In vs. 2,13,28,26.) 

loi Well., 46:1, ^HK On'lDD In v.4f,V8. 10,13f,28; 4S:1.3f Inpart; 46:28-47 :4,6b. Kuon.,ch.46 
= B, ezc. parts of vs. 4,6, etc. (28 not mentioned); 46 :28-47 :6a,6b. Del., oh. 46 (ezo. 17-28 = B) with 
interpolations from B; 46:l,2S--47:4,«b. Kltt. 46:la,2,4c,6aac,10,18f,28; 46:la,(12b(?)l»f(?))28-47: 
6a,6b. 

iM Well., Kuen., vs. 12-26 = B(?) or J (?). Del. and Kltt., J and B inseparably combined. V. 27 
s J in part; Well., Kuen.. Kitt., 27a2>. Del. v. 27 = P«. 

110 Well., 47:2>^1; 49:1-27 (incorporated by J(?)); 60:l-8(?),4-lU4. Bud., 47:2^1; 48:lf.8f.l8f. 
17-M,20aab (7113 DTI^K ""S-pj '^VH in v. 9 = R, or else read niH' for D^hSk); 49:ll>-28a, «]OK^T, 
nODH-SK vSai in V. 83. No analysis further. Kucn., 47 :29-81; 49:lb-28a, (incorporated by J(?) 
orJ«); 60:1-3».4,11,14. (Nothing of J in ch. 48). Del., 47:29-«l; 48:lf,8f,13f,17-19; 49:2-27,33; 60:1-3 
(in common with B(?)), 4-11 (traces of B also), 14. Also traces of J in 15-26, especially v. 19 (Bie f), 
Kitt., 47:29-31; 48:2b,8.11a,13f,17-19,21a (in v. 8,lla,21a parts of E); 49:1-28 (J or incorporated 
by J) ; 60:1-3 (In common with B) 4-U, 14 and parts of 18^f ;M. 

111 Well., traces in 1:14; v. 20b,22; 2 :6a2>ba,10b,ll-22 (exc. ▼. 15a = B(?)); 8:1-9 (exc. traces of B 
in 4, vs. 6.9)16-18 (19f = R<i); 4:l-9,10-12a3-16 = lU). jm., no sure trace of J before 8:7f (mn^ in 
▼s. 2 and 4 = R** for D'hSk), nnj^l in v. 9, vs. 16-18 (vs. 15,19f =Rd, 2if = R<i or B enriched by R<i); 
4:1-12, (13-16 = a«»). Kuen., **in Bx.1-11, the * prophetic' narrative, in its present form. Is due to 
JB, who did not simply interweave his documents in this case, but made their statements the 
'groundwork of a narrative of his own, especially In chs. 4-11." Still J is traceable in distinction 
from B in 8 :4a,7f , and 9a or 9b ; 4 : 14-16 = Rd (see i. p. 150). Kltt., 1 :20b,22. and perhaps traces in v. 
14; 2:6,ll-14,16-23ab (23ab by the other cHtics Is placed with LXX. before 4:19); 8:2 in part (specif- 
icaUy 2aa), 8,4a.7f (exc. 8bb), 16b-22 (exc. parts of this passage, especially in v. 18); 4:1-12 (1»-16*(?)). 
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2. MoseB retoins to Egypt; stroggle with Yahweh at the lodging plaoe and 
drcomciaion of Moses' son; he [meets Aaion and] reports to the elders of Israel; 
Moses and the elders go to petition Pharaoh. 

2:23ab; 4:l9,20a,22-26,27-29a,80,81 in part; 6:lf,5,9,llb^l-28 in part (6:1 = 
B; 4:22f misplaced).^ 

8. The seven plagues of Egypt: the water tamed to blood; frogs; flies; 
murrain of cattle; hail; locusts; death of the first-born. 

7:14,16^,26-29; 8:4-lla,16-28 (exc 16a,21-24a = E) ; 9:1-7,18,(14-16 = B), 
17-21 ,28b,24b,26a,26-W,84b; 10:la,(lb,2,8a = B), 8b-7,18b,14b,15a,16-19,28f ; 11: 
4-8; 12:29f,84r-86,38f.ii8 

4. The exodus; [laws of maxzoth^ passover, and the first-bom;] departure 
under guidance of the pillar of fire and doud, and passage through the Bed Sea. 

12:21-28; 18:8-16,21f» ; 14:5-7 in part, 9 in part, 10-14,19b,20 in part, 21b, 
24a,25b,27 in part, SOtM^ 

5 [Manna given ;] water from the rock at Massa-Meribah. 

16:3 in part, 4f,15a,19f in part, 21,25-80,85a (all, however, removed from 
before Num. 11 and worked over by B or B<i); 17:2,7.11* 

6. The theophany to the people at Sinai ; [the covenant before the mount ; 
Moses goes up and remains forty days in the mount ; idolatry of the people ; 
Moses' intercession]; renewal [celebration] of the covenant. 

usWelL,2:28ab; 4:18;30a,2i-2S;S9-81 (27f and pHK or pHKI In 29f; 6:1,4,390 -Rd); 6:1-6:1 (g: 
4,6,8 show traces of expansion). Kuen., 4:21-^ = R<i(?) (see i., pp. 160,250 and notes tntpra). jai., 
S:23ab; 4:l»,aOa,24-86(21-a8,Wf3)a = Rd); 6:8,4 (+ n;;->flS " "Jpim 7]\ffD KT1). 2Jf (rest of 5 = B; 
•:1 = B4). Kltt, (2:28ab) 4:19 and a statement corresponding to 80a,24-26; 6:lb,2,4. 

lu WelL, 7 :14-17a (exo. 16d - BA), 17b from U^DTV^y . 18,26-20 ; 8:4-Ua (apparently, see ii., pp. 
638 and 688, but without pHK vs. 4 and 8), 1«-S8; •:l-7,ld a4- R<i), 16-21»,28c24 (exo. nnpSnO BTKl 
n*l3n *]n3). 26a498-a),88f ; 10:la,8b-ll ab-8a -> Rd), 13 (exo. first clause - E), 14 (exo. first clause = 
B), 16aa.l6b-19,28f ; 11:4-8; 18:29f (81-30 = B). jai., 7:14-17a (exc. last clause of v. 16 « R<i), 23,96- 
20 (26a - B, 26b - R4); 8:4-10,llab (exo. pHK - R<i, llaab = P«), 16-28 (exo. 18b - Rd and 21-23 - B 
worked over by B4); »:l-7 (exo. Sd in v. 6). 18.17,18,23b,24 (exc T1Dn...BrK1), 26b-27 (exc 
prmSlK 28aab,20a and T^3n Sinn in 20b,31-83a, T»3n StTI-I in 33b,a4» a4-ie.l»-2l,30 = B4,35c 
-R); I0:la,3a2>,3b-6aab,13(from |nn on), 14a^b,16a (to the second |»nKn),16b-10 abA3a to r^K , 
6a2> - Rd ); 11 :4-8 ; 12 :20-31,83f ,80 (82 and 86^ - B). Kuen., in practical agreement with Dill, and 
J(U. (see I., pp. 161,260). Kitt, 7 :14-17bo,23,26-20; 8:4-lla,16-28; 9:l-7,18-21,23b,27-80,38f ; 10:l-ll,18b, 
14b-20; ll:lf(?>,4-7; 12:20,aOa5b,81-aJ(mo8Uy).80. 

lu WeU., (12:21-27; 18:8-16 = Rd or P»; 12:28; 18:lf = P«): 18:21f; 14.6,6. ■WD....'D njri) in 
▼.10,ll-14,19b,20(Inv.20readnS'Sn HK (pj^H) IK^ ytm "H-D. 21 (exc. the first and last clauses), 
24,26,27 (exo. the first clause), dOf. Kuen., (12:21-27 introduced by R; 18:lt,a-16 introduced hy 
ltd [JE] ; 12 :28 = F* ; 18 :21f -* B) ; in the analysis of J and B in oh. 14 Kuen. relies upon, or agrees 
with, jai. and DUl. exc. in v. lOf - B. JUL, (12:21-27,42; 18:3-10,U-16 - Rd [D*] ; 12:28; 18:lf = P>) ; 
18:21f ; 14:6.6,10 (to -mO), ll(?).12(?),18f,19b,20,21a5484f,27 (from DlCf'»1),28b,80f. Kitt., 12:21-27; IS: 
3-6 - J or Rd; J - 18:21f ; 14:6f,9aa (to DHnnK), lOaba (to -mD),U-14,10b,20,21at>,24f,27aftb,30f. 

lie Well., 16:4.6,....ia-]6a,18 in part, 19-21,27-a0,86b (P* = l-8,9-18a,16b-18a,22-26,81-84,36a; rest 
= R); 17 :lb-7 in part, (15f(?)). JOL, the briefer version of Miriam's song, 16:20f := J, v. 10 = R, vs. 
1-18 an elaboration of 20f incorporated by Rd. Then Marah and Bllm, 16:22-26a,27 = J. 26b,a6 == 
Rd.» In oh. 16 no trace of J or B; 17:8f '" 'JpTD ^nK Hp in 6a, roSni in 6b, yjfiS 'M^j; '•jjn 
livn hj; OV in 6a,6b,8-18,16,16a (14,16b = Rd. In 16a for " OD read " OJ and translate, ** There 
is a hand upon the standard of Yah," of. v. 16, "'0}"* • Kuen., no trace of J or B In oh. 16; ** for- 
eign element" in 17 :2-7 = J(?)). Kitt., oh. 16 before Num. 11 :4 ; J = ▼. 4f ,14-16,18b-21,27-aO(?)35b ; 
17:lbbA from vs. 6 and 6 the foUowing words IIVn-SjT DK^ yjfiS IDj; '•JJH Djm '2Sn 13jr 
and V. 7 = J. vs. 8-16 » B. 
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Pentatbuchal Analysis. 241 

19:3-6 in part, 9,11 in part, (18b(?)) 16 in part, 18 in part, 20-22,26 (20:18 in 
part, 20 in part(?)); 24:lf ,9f ,11 in part, 12 in part, 18b ; 82:l-14,19-24,3a-34*,(36 = 
R); 88:l-6*,12-28»; 84:1-28; (19:28f = R; 84:10-27 was removed by R from 
after 24:2. After 84:9 followed )>riginaUy 88:14-17, then 84:28. Vs. 11-26 are a 
mere extract from the Book of tlie Ck)yenant). The traces (of J(?)) in ch. 18 are 
neglected in m. p. 624.ii« 

HL Numbers. 

1. Departure from Sinai; Hobab goes with Israel as guide; the Mosaic 
formula at the moving or resting of the ark ; Kibhroth-hattaawah ; Israel lusts for 
flesh ; seventy elders appointed. 

10:29-82. . . .33b,36f ; 11:4-6,10* (exc. -fj{0 fTlJT t|N im = E), 11-29 (the 
two stories of the murmuring for flesh and the elders, not originally together, 
united by B.)M^ 

2. [Rebellion of Miriam and Aaron; Kadesh; spies sent out; the people's 
murmuring and attack on Amalek.] 

Traces in ch. 12 (vs. 2,4f ,9 in part); 18:17-20 in part (cf . E), 22,27f ; 14:lb,2 
in part, 3f(?),8f,28(V),30,39-46 (exc. 39 in part, 41 in part, 44 in part = E).ii8 



ii« WeU. 10:9a(?) (parts of 10ff(?))20-26 (exo. 28f = R<>); 20:23-26 ; ohs. 21-28 (exc. 20:23; 22:20-23, 
last clause of v. 24 and v. 30; 28:9b,22b,-25a,8lb-33 = R<i; 19:0b and 28:13 = R; 28:17-10 is bor- 
rowed from ch. 84:26ff ; 28:4,5,8 = early interpolations); 24:8-8; 88:lf*3a,1244 (82:1-8,1&-21,36 = 
E. The rest of ch. 82 = B* and R<); 88:18.15-28 = Rd; 84:1-38 = an ancient version of the Ten 
Words Incorporated by R<« and interpolated by him as follows: v. 1 from CJE^IO on D^JB^KID 
in V. 4, vs. 6-0 and a great part of 10-13, v. 34. The other interpolations in 10-27 by which the 
original Ten Words, i. v. 14a, u. 17, lu. 18a. rv. 19a, v. 21a, vi. 23, vu. 25a, viu. 25b, ix. 26a, x. f»h 
have been expanded, are a part of the code as it was when incorporated). JQl. 10:9a,ll,(12,13a- J 
: 2r or R<») 15,16a,18,20-22,25 (3b-8.12(?)13a(?),23f = Rd ; 9b = R). No further traces of J to the end of ch. 24, 

' . where Jill.'s treatise closes. The Book of the Covenant, 20:22—28:33 interpolations, especially 

^ _. in 28:20ff, excepted, is assigned by all the critics except Well, to B (see note in loco). Kuen. *.*lt is 

doubtful whether J has contributed anjrthing to the accounts of the Sinaitio legislation and the 
apostasy of the people, Bx. 10-24 and 82-34. Perhaps traces of J in 19:18b,20 22,25 : 88 :la,2a,15,6, 
(see XV.). The original account In these chapters was B's and consisted of 19:10-19; 20:18-21,1- 
17; 24:12-14 (v. 12b as in Dt. 6:27)18b; 81:18 in part; 82 :l-«,15f in part, 17-30,(21-24(?)).... 88:7-11.. 
84:l,4,28b(in84;l-4read |n« iS-HBr;?! D'JB^KID D^33« nn^-'JK^ "| VSo£) HB^D-Sk HIH^ IDK^I 
[D'CDB^] '•V;? then the rest of v. 1 and pKH-^K nnji then the carrying out of these instructions 
and V. 28b). The rest, so far as it belongs to E, i. e. ohs. 21-28, 24 :&-8 originally occupied the 
position of Deuteronomy. R^ removed it hither, expanding and interpolating it, and inserted it 
by means of altertions in ch. 19f and of 84:(^9 ; 84:10-27 was originally an independent version 
of the Sinai covenant, with an introduction of its own in vs. 1-5. For E', etc., see note to E in loco. 
Kitt., J = 19:(0a(?)),ll,12,18,20f. Then one of the three inn-^« HB^D hp') in 24:13.18,(16a(?)) then 
84:28; 82:1-8(9-14 = Rd),19,20(?),31-24,30-34,(35= Ror Rd). Traces in 88 :3b»f(?) and 1^23, especially 
vs. 19-33; (88:1-5 -E worked over by Rd; 13-23-Rd [on a basis of J (?)]); 84:1-5,10-37 (6-9 = Rd. 
Kltt. thinks it not impossible that Well, may be right in seeing In 84 :l-5 (exc. CiK^^D in vs. 
1,4 and lb from IK^K on), 10-37 the original covenant according to J. In that case it would fol- 
low immediately upon ch. 10 and afterward the Decalogue, 24:15a, etc.). 

in Well.. 10:29-«,33b-36; ll:l-3(?),4-6,10abb,ll-13,23,10bo,30-85. Kuen.. 10:29-32; 11:4-13,15,81- 
33* in part. 34*35* (11 :l&-24a,31-33 mostly = Rd [JE]). Kltt., 10:39-32 (then Bx. 16 in part); 11 :4-6, 
10-29* (or 24-29 = Rd). 

118 Well., no trace of J In ch. 12 ; in ch. 18 J = 19 or 20, 22 or 23, 27-29; 14:1 in part, 4,8f (11-24 
= Rd on a meagre basis of J). Kuen., no trace of J in chs. 12-14. Kltt., no traces of J in oh. 12 ; 
J in ch. 13f - vs. 17b-19,22,27,28f ; 14 :lb,3f.8f. 30-33. 
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242 HSBRAICA. 

1 
8. [Rebellion of Dathan and Abiram ; Edom's opposition(?)]. | 

16:lb,2-4 in part, 12-16 in part, 26-S4 in part (see E in loco.); 20:^?).^ 

4. Attack of the king of Arad (misplaced) ; [perhaps a fragment of a list of 
encampments ; conquest of territory in Moab]. 

21 :l-3,18b-20(?),2&-82( ?).120 

5. Balak and Balaam ; Israel blessed by the prophet of Yahweh. 
22:3a,4,6a,7a,17f, t^nN HN B^3m in v. 21(?),22-34,35a; 24:1-18(19); (22: 

86b [= 21b] ; 28:28[27]-80 ; 24:20[19]-24 = R).i2i 

6. Trespass of Israel with the Moabite women ; Gad and Reuben's settle- 
ment in the trans-Jordanic district (inheritance of the sons of Machir and Jair 
misplaced) ; warning to extirpate Canaanite idols. 

25:lb,2,4 (82:6-13,20f in part, 28,26-27,81)»; perhaps 82:89,41f; 88:62f,66f.i22 

IV. Deuteronomy. 
1. [Warning to Israel by Moses before his death and song of Moses] ; Moses' 
death. 

81:14f (traces), 16-28; 82:1-44; 84:lb,4.i28 

V. Jo8haa.i*« 
1. [Israel crosses the Jordan]; the monument in Gilgal of stones from Jor* 
dan ; [appearance of the captain of Yahweh 's host to Joshua]. 
4:3bc,6,7a,8,10»,ll»,20*; 6:13-16.125 



u« WelL, 16:lf (traces), 12-14, i5b,25,27tsa0^b,38a; 20:14-21. Kuen., no traoe of J in eh. 16 or 
80. Wellhausen's ** second source" In oh. 16 — Pt; his P' -* Ps. Kitt., no traces of J ezo. 20: 
labb misplaced. 

120 Well., 21 :l-8 (misplaced), 4 (ezc. first clause), &-9(?),12-a(K?),21-Sl (31^86 - B'). Kuen., 21 :1-^; 
(rest - B, ezo. 3^35 - Rd). Kitt., 21 :lf ,8; then 20:labb. 

iti Well., 22:3a,4 in part, 5 in part, 18,21a,22-34,37,89; 28:1-22,24-26 - J ('D 'JpT in 22:4 and 7 - 
B; 28:23,27-24:1 - Rd; 20-24- J*; in 22:6 read poj; 03). Kuen.. interpolatiV>ns in 22:2-4 and 
'D Op? - R conforming to P»; 22:21a,22-4M - J inoorp. by B; rest - B. Kitt., 22:3a,4 (or B from 
P), 5aZ),7a,18,21a,22-86a; 24:2-19.26 (20-24 - JJ; last three words of 24:10 - B«i). 

iM Well., 26:1-6 - J or B; 88:52f,66f - Pi incorp. by P«; no further trace of J until Deut. 84. 
Kuen., 26:1-6 -> B; no trace of J anywhere in these chapters (see xvni. and B, note In loco.h 
Kitt., 26:1,2,4 (82:lb,2aA5-13,23,26-27)*. 

Its Well., no trace of J exc. perhaps 84:7b: the rest, 81:14-28; 82:1-44 and ch. 84 - D* and B 
worked over by R4. Kuen., no trace of J (see B note in loco), Kitt., no trace of J, exc. 84:labb, 
8 (V. 4 - Rd). 

iM For the general analysis of Joshua in Dill, and of the ** prophetic element*' in Kuen. and 
Well, see under B, p. 238. 

i» Well., oh. 1 - D« ; ** primary element " J(?) - ch. 2 worked over by R<i (exc. Rahab's speech, 
vs. »-ll - R* entire); then 8:l,6,9*(?),10,lla (read HIH' {nK as in v. 13), 18-16a (dele nnD in vs. 14 
and 17), 16f (exc. one-half of v. 16); 4 :1,3,8 (v. 2 and the first three words of v. 3 -Rd LJB]). Kuenen 
distingxiishes "the story wherein the stones are piled up at Gilgal" from that of B concern- 
Ing the "raising a heap of stones in the bed of the Jordan;'* for the latter he^specifies the 
constituent verses; the portions of the former (J) the reader may infer by subtracting B from 
JB, see I., p. 169 and above, notes to p. 233f. Kitt., ch. If = Ds; fragments of his source in 1:1, 
2,10,11; J is traceable in ch. 8f as follows: la2)b,6.10a aOb = D«), 11 (read niH' instead of nnan), 
13f {dele n^an), 16b,16f ; 4:1,8 (from )H}ff on), 6a,8,20*(?); (8:2-4.6-8, and 4:10-6:1 mostly = Dt; 4:9 
16-17,19 = P>). Bud. makes the same analysis as Well, and brings evidence to identify WelL'a 
"primary element" with Ji. 
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Pbntateuchal Analysis. 243 

2. The capture of Jericho [and trespass and punishment of Achan]. 
6:3*,7a,10,ll»,14,16a,16b,20aa, (8f,ll,14f = R, 2,17b,18,27 and parts of 4,8f,13 

==Rd) ch. 7*(exc. vs. 24f[= Rd] and traces of R).i26 

3. The capture of Ai. 

8:3-9,14 in part, 16f ,17 in part, 19-22a,28-26 ; (8:lf ,7b,8a,22b,27-29 and traces 
in vs. 3,11,16,21,24 = Rd; v. 13, and yy ri1DJ3 in v. 19 = R).i27 

4. The covenant with the Gibeonites ; Israel deceived ; the Gibeonites enslaved. 
9:6b,7,14,16aa, 16 in part (vs. If ,9 in part, 10,24f ,27 in part = Rd).i28 

5. The occupation of the land ; settlement of Caleb and Othniel ; the Jebu- 
sites ; Gezer ; the cities which held out against Manasseh ; the Danites capture 
Laish ; traces of a description of the inheritances. 

18:2-10,llb(?)(or = E; v.7=Rd); 15:13*,14-19; 16:63; 16:10; 17:12f; 19: 
47 ; the portions of chs. 16f and 19 excluded from P2.i» 

6. [Dismissal of Reuben and Gad] ; a summary of the conquest of their several 
portions of territory by the tribes independently. 

Irrecoverable traces of J underlying ch. 22. Jud. 1 for the most parti»> 



iM WelL, 6 :8«,4 in part, 7 in part(?), lOf* (read 130'1). 14,15a,16b,17a49,20aa;3i;e4, (vb. If ,8a,0aa and 
hby 17b48,22f w35-27 = Rd) oh. 7 - R< (JB). Kuenen sanctions the analysis but srlves no personal 
divisloo . ** The story in which the priests and the ark are not mentioned, but the people raise the 
wtuMivy and blow the trumpet, whereupon the walls fall, may very weU be J's ;** ch. 6f = JB. 
Kitt. 0:8,4aZ),6b54Of (read 'jTH HK "l^D'D 14a5a,16b,20a,a0bb, (from Sj^'l on) 26(?); ch. 7 -R<i on a 
basis of J. Bud. adds to Well's. J, v. 26. 

1S7 Well., ** primary element" - 8:3a,12, 18,Hb,18,20 in part, 86. Points of resemblance with B 
are noted by WeU. This ** primary element*' Dill, assiflms to B. Hence Well.'s and Bud.'s analysis 
corresponds with that of DiU. and Kitt. under the same heading in B. Kuen. thinks the " pri- 
mary element" is not B's and may very weU have been J's. Bud., 8:3a,12,18a perhaps traces in 
U and 20 and probably vs. 18b and 26 (ezc. TITDD HCSJ ItTK - R<i). Kitt., 8:3-9.14aaeb,15,16a,17b, 
lOf and from v. 22 the words DniK 0'1 (rest of the verse - Rd), 2»;34aab,25 (vs. 13,21,22a -Rd). 

iw Well., 8:3(V-36 - R<»; 0:6 (exc. ;?B^in' hn and 1 vSk). 7.12-U - J (9:lf,24f - R<i). Kuenen 
recognizes " the remains of a narrative in which the negotiations with the Gibeonites were con- 
ducted by the *men of Israel' and not Joshua." Kitt., 8:80-65 = R<i; 9:lf - D> : J - 9:8-7 (exc 
the words rejected by WeU. in v. 6 and read the clause before athnach as in v. 11), 9 (vs. 8 and 10 
- D«), ll-14.16aft,22f»,2e» (16aa,24f and 27 - R«i). Bud., 9:8-6 (exc. '"•Sk and V^K and in place of 
'•JW npini y">KO , UnjK ODna;;). 7 (Qerl), 9,U-13 (in V. 12 H'H without 1), U (Insert after 
OiyO ; nna OnS yniy) from v. ISa), 16,22f.26f (exa first word of V. 26) (vs. 8,10,16a,24 - Rd). 

iM WeU. and Kuen., 18:2-10 (exc. v. 7 - Rd) and 16:18-19 - JB. WeU. also, 16:63; 16:l-3,9f ; 17* 
lOb-18; 19:47,49f and the fragments in 16f and 19 excluded from P< (see Ps in loco.); for WeU. on 
ch. lOff see E, p. 233. Bud., 10:1-U,15 - J« (exc. v. Iba and v. 8 - Rd), 12-U - Ji (exc. Rd in 12a 
and 14); ll:21-23a-R; 18.18- Ji; 14:6-16 -D«; 16:18-19,63*; 16:10; 17:U-18, and vs. 14-18- Ji; 
10 :47a; (instead of v. a in Massoretic text supply from lxx. koX ovk h^k-d'ki'^v ol viol Aav rbv 
*Afwpl)alov rbv ^Xipovra airrohc h Tif) 6pei' koI ovk eluv avroic ol *AfWp/)aioi Karafi^cu etc 
T^ KoMda Kal t^^i^JHiv aif avrciv rb hpiav t^c fispiSog avTciv.) 47b — Ji. Kitt. 10:16-27 —J 
worked over by Rd ; vs. 28-^ - Rd. In ch. 11 J or B underlies vs. 1-9. The rest of the chapter - 
D>. J is also the author of 1 7 :16.18. 

iw Dill, alone finds any evidence of J in ch. 22. Bud. and Kitt. find Jud. 1 :l-2:5 to be a 
mass of fragments from J worked over and incorporated by the redactor of Judges. Well, and 
Kuen. also recognize the relationship. Bud. and Kitt. restore the narrative of J in Judg. 1 as 
follows: vs. lb-8,6-7,19,21,20, last clause of v. 10,11-17,36 (in v. 16 read instead of Dj^H , "'pSoj^n ; 
in V. 86 read Instead of nDKH . 'DIKH ; correct v. 21 according to Josh. 16:68);32-26 (in>. 22 for 
tV^ read '*J3 and for niH^ read j^tSHH^ and supplement the passage with Josh. 18 :18),27f (v. 27 
as In Josh. 17:12), 29 (supplement from Josh. 16 :10),S0-88,84 + Josh. 19:47a [LXX.],35; 9:la,5b. 
(Judg. l:la,4,8f,10ab,18; 2:lb-6a-R.) 

[To be continued in October Number (1888).] 
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SOME H0TE8 OH "THE MOHOUTH IHSGBIFTIOH OF 
8ALMAHE8EB U." 

By Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., 

UniTenitj of Pennaytranift. 



Dr. Craig^ has earned the gratitude of AssyriologistB by fumishiBg them 
with a good text and an excellent translation of this highly important inscription. 
Thanks to the very careful study he has made of the original stone, he has suc- 
ceeded in finding satisfactory readings for a considerable number of words hith- 
erto regarded as illegible or obscure, and besides the numerous corrections he has 
to offer to the text as given in m Bawlinson, the conjectures which he propoaes 
for the broken-o£P portions are valuable and in most cases entirely acceptable. 
Nor should mention of the commentary added by Dr. Craig be omitted, though 
one might have wished this part to have been more copious than it is. 

The following miscellaneous notes, suggested by a study of Dr. Craig's woik, 
may, perhaps, throw further light on some passages and otherwise be found of 
some value. 

Col. I., 3. In view of the reading tu-ku-um-tu Col. II., 71, there seems to be 
no good reason why we should not read t u k u m t u here instead of tukuntu, 
as Dr. Craig proposes ; all the more so as the reading with n is not found, as far 
as I am aware, in historical texts (at all events very rarely), but only iu sylla- 
baries. See Delitzscb to Lotz Tigl. Pil., p. 94. 

Line 6. There are several examples of erasures in this inscription made by 
the scribe himself^, and I am therefore inclined to believe that the difficulty at 
the end of this line is to be explained on such grounds. 

A comparison with I R. 36.1, where we have ni-§it ena A-num "darling 
of Ann,'" sugjjests that in this instance, too, t!ie scribe, forgetting that he had 
already written e-ni. wrote or started to write si with dual sign and then erased 
it. The faint traces, still to be seen, fit in with this supposition, while not 
I>ositively confirming it. Furthermore, it appears that, in consequence of this 
erasure, the scribe forgot — if Dr. Craig's copy may be trusted — to add the 
determinative before the god Bel. 

The expression n i .; i t of this or that god, used quite synonymously with 
naram ''beloved'' (e. g. Sar. I., 10) is best explained as a briefer form that 
arose from nilit eni or nisit ena. 



1 Hebkaica. vol. III., No. 4, pp. 20l-2.ii. 

« For example. Col. I., 7, where the scribe after erroneously reduplicating? i»I erased the flret. 
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The Monolith Inscription of Salmankser II. 246 

85. Supply biltu u before mad&tu. The measurement warrants this, 
and the parallel passages, such as I., 23, render it quite certain. 

47. A comparison with lines 15 and 19 favors the addition of SAB.SUN.- 
ME§. = ummanate, after narkabate. The traces seem to be in accord. 
So also CJol. II., 3, the reading ummanate is certainly to be preferred to 
ma'adu. Instead of dikta-§u supplied by Dr. Craig at the end of the line, 
I should prefer tidukiSunu, as more in accord with the style of the inscription 
(cf. Col. I., 39 and II., 98). The readings in I, 24, II, 11 and 64 would then have 
to be similarly altered. The point appears to be a trifling one and yet it is well to 
preserve the uniformity of style in an inscription, where we are not warranted in 
assuming any variation. 

II., 5-6. Bead *' ma-ha-ze rabilte §a ^^^ Pa-ti-na-a ak-te-rib. Alani §a tamdi 
e-li-ni-ti ga "*** A-har-ri ," etc. The great toums of the Patinians I approached. The 
citiea of the upper sea of Aharru . . I destroyed. For the expression tamdu elinitu 
instead of the more usual tamdu elitu see San. Tayl. I., 13 and III R. 12, 3. 
With this reading there is no longer any reason to doubt that DUP is here the 
ideogram for e r i b . 

63, 54. It is not easy to say exactly how the text originally read, though the 
general sense of the passage is clear, but something like the following seems to be 
demanded by the context, and is, moreover, justified on other grounds : 

After ar^ip supply [" ^ihrute rabiljte ina lib-bi [batule §u]nu ^ai ba-tu-Da-te- 
Su-nu ana] a-si-ta-a-ti," etc. The small and great within (sc. the city) their youths 
and maidens at the a si tat a on stakes I impaled. To see the justice of this 
restoration, it is necessary to compare Col. I., 17. Cf. also A§um. II. 19. The 
only change that my conjecture demands is the substitution of the fem. dem. for 
the signs TE.aS, which resemble §AL. suflQciently to warrant the belief that 
another inspection of the stone would show the latter to be the actual character. 
The rendering " columns "for a s i t a t u does not appear satisfactory. The word 
has long been recognized as a difficult one.^ It is clearly the equivalent of the 
Talmudic Hn^tTN^ which is of frequent occurrence, and is throughout used in 
the sense of " wall." In Arabic, on the other hand, under the form Sju«J» ^^® 
meaning is apparently "column, pillar," but FraenkeF very properly classes it 
among the loan-words from the AramsBan, so that the Arabic meaning in no case 
counts for much and we are thrown back to the Talmudic as coming nearer to the 
original sense. In the Mandaic dialect^, also, the word is found with the meaning 
"wall." That in Assyrian, similarly, it was something connected with a wall, 
is clearly shown by the passage in the Tiglath-pileser inscription, Col. 6, 27, where 
it occurs by the side of dilru: "dura-§u raba-a u a-sa-ia-ti-gu Sa agurri ana 

iCf.LotzT.P., p. 166. 

t See the passages in Jastrow's TcUm. Diet, s. v. 

s Aramttlsohe Fremdw., p. U. 

4 NOldeke Mand, Gram,, p. 113. 
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die HWHtATTA. 

iiabaii aklmai/ From AanriL II.. fSB. it ate foDowB fioct hi afiito wh somft- 

must tisv« baen ntf&Mr IvcMid— and for tfaic ifinii a ^ocAimm" aBemBoataf Ite 
gaes^kffi— -for A^unui^irbd iBite flame; laHOige 9011^ 

iue eigytivefi 0T«r it. Tte addition cf ;.a kkkkadet^v in Ite two pun^m cf our 
ifiMT^Akiu. 0(d. JL. 16. and XL. ^. Xo ito vord. leaMflearaBljadnidit of itEbang 
au acebttaetunJ teas and tbe last appeal l^iSBfar^ ae in tiie caae of all l a i wi i u 
lodbfoa <tf Baiirkauan and Aaijnan arch im e tu pe msffit be made to archBologjr. 
I>r. Cgcai^ ceaQgniBes Idiifi in lis iHibeto tte void and tb a rfflTO Idfi xBEdedng^a 
eolumu «f beads ^ ^ aU tbe aiQie Barpnshig. Klale wt are. HienfaDe. justified 
in retoxing both tbe Arabic T&hmidical and Mandaean egmvatent back to Uie 
Aiwyriau as tihe oiigixal aouroe— ae wiH be found to be Vbe caae vifli otber arohi- 
tocuual tenufi. ete.— Ito ^leeiaJ gifgyniigB whidb tbe tenn mar bai« aoquired in 
t<av«lkig from one paopk tu anoU>€r can at beat aervie ae a ?nide^ but 110I as a 
positive iodieaUon of irbat tbe term vas appilied to in Asyxian. It au^ be aaul 
vitb safety tiiat an aeitu waa a 8tra:;ture buitt at tbe city mH-^wdxape a 
fzaiae-voil^— a&d tbat asitu ^a kakkadefu is a pilaoe wbere aseotkms took 
plaee> Tbe tvo lon&6 for tbe plural at-itu (or a-sa-ia-tu) and asitatu 
are catber euiious, aad it i£ iutereBting to note tbat tbe f oaaer of tiiese oar- 
responds ktter for letter with tbe plural in tbe Mandaean XTIK^CK • ^ * 
futuxe article I shall discuss this word aod tbe expreasion asitu ;a kakka- 
<i e ; u at greater laagUL 

60. In an article published in Berojd's Zeitschrift {tcL IL, p. «5> aeq.), I 
have i^iowu tbat ^ p f: i t u here and in some other inrnifcri is to be tranflial<pid 
'* story," ^ narrative/' and forms a parallel to Hebrew 1 Ttt'i*!3 wbicb in post- 
biblicai literature is used in precisely the same way. 

72. injsteadof rupu^ read gibib.asin L, ^2 and in II.. 15, wbere we ha^e 
>^i'bi^ uoiiujiuate^a. That tbe sign here used has amoog otbefs this value, 
is proved by II B. 26< Xo. I, ooL 10 c d., where after gab we must evidently 
supply ^u.* 

7f}, Is KI'LAI^ perhaps, to be read ; u k u 1 1 a . aooording to Y B. 41. Xo. 
2, ^ V^f jj-or another meaning of this compound ideogram see V R. 16, Bev. 44. 
I close wUb a list of some iuterestiug parallel passages in this inaciiptioii : 

Col. L, 19 = IL,42. 

CoL I., 21 = IL, 21 and 32. 

Coin., 7 = n.,39. 

CoL L,27= L,49 = IL,44. 

CoL I., 46 = XL, 60. 

CoL IL, 44 = n., 54. 

1 Cr, Zltnmem^ BP.« p. 76; Brannow's List, No. 5450. 

* K4« «Uo 11 R. 8, lle,f (StrftMmAier, AV. 6136); BrOnnow's List, No. 0617. 
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OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESSIANIOALLY APPLIED 
BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE. 

By Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

Allegheny City, Pa. 



Zbchariah. 

IX. 9. " Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem ; 
behold, thy king cometh unto thee ; he is just and having salvation ; lowly, 
riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass."— See above, Dan. vn. 
13. *^ We will be glad and rejoice in thee " (Song of Solomon i. 4). It is like a 
queen whose husband and sons and sons-in-law have undertaken a sea voyage. 
Your sons have returned; the news is brought to her. What do I care? let 
my daughters-in-law rejoice with them, is her reply. Again the news is 
brought that her sons-in-law have returned. What do I care ? is her reply ; 
this is a cause for my daughters to rejoice. But when the news reached her 
of the return of the king, her husband, she said : Now is my joy complete. 
Thus also the prophets will once come and say to Jerusalem : ^^ Thy sons shall 
come from far " (Isa. lx. 4) ; but she will say : What do I care ? " And thy 
daughters shall be nursed at thy side " (ibid). What do I care ? will be the 
reply. But when she hears, ^' Behold thy king cometh unto thee," she says : 
Now is my joy complete, as it is said : " Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion." 
In that hour she says : " I will greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall be 
joyful in my God " (Isa. lxi. 10).— Micbrash on Song of Solomon^ i. 4. 
Rabbi Hillel said : There will be no Messiah, because they have enjoyed him 
already in the days of Hezekiah. Rav Joseph said : May the Lord forgive 
Rav Hillel. For when was Hezekiah ? In the first house (i. e. during the 
first temple), and did not Zechariah prophesy during the second temple, ^* Re- 
joice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; behold thy king," etc,— Talmud Sanhedrin^ 
fol. 99, col. 1. 

X. 4. '^ Out of him came forth the comer, out of him the nail, out of him the 

battle-bow, out of him every oppressor together." 

Targum: Out of him shall come forth his king, out of him his Messiah, out 
of him the strength of his war, out of him all his goodness shall be exalted 
together. 
Xn. 10. '^ And I will pour upon the house of Israel, and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplications; and they shall look upon 
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me whom they have pierced, and they shall mouru for him as one monrneth 
for his only son, and shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in bitter- 
ness for his first-bom." 

What is the cause of his mourning ?i In this Babbi Dosa and the other 
Babbis differ. The one said it was for Messiah, the son of Joseph, who is to 
be slain ; and the other said it was for the evil desire which is to be slain. If 
the cause will be the violent death* of Messiah, the son of Joseph, one can 
imderstand that which is written, ^' And they shall look to him whom they 
have pierced."2— !Z\i2mud Succah^ fol. 52, col. 1. 

XIV. 6. " And the Lord, my God, shall come^ and all the saints with thee." 
How many prophets were in Israel, whose names are not known, but in the 
future God will bring them with him, as it is said, "And the Lord my God 
shall come, and aU the saints with thee.^^—Midrash on Eccksiaates 1. 11. 

7. '* But it shall be one day, which shall be known to the Lord." 

Another interpretation of " There was none of them " (Ps. cxxxix. 16) is 
that it means the seventh day, for this world is to last 6,000 years ; 2,000 years 



1 The words to which reference is made and which precede our passafire are these: **And the 
land shall mourn,** etc. (Zech. xll. 12). Have we not here a lesson a fortiori t Jf in the future, 
on an occasion of mourniner, and when the evil has no more dominion, the Law says: ** Men apart 
and women apart, how much more should men and women be apart now, when the evil imagin> 
atlon has dominion ; and on occasions of mirth." 

>The fiction about two Messiahs— Messiah the son of Joseph, and Messiah the son of 
David— was ori^nally derived from Zech. xii. 10, and belong to a later period. The Messiah 
the son of Joseph, or Messiah the son of Bphraim, was looked upon as one destined to be 
bom in poverty, and acquainted with ills, and was to be killed in war. The Messiah the son of 
David, on the other hand, was regarded as the great Messiah, who was to be the final oon- 
queror, and to erect a kingidom over which he was to reigm forever. The doctrine of the two 
Messiahs seems to have sprung up after the Christian era. When hardly pressed by Christian 
argument about the Old Testament prophecies of the sufferings of the Messiah, the fiction about 
two Messiahs would offer a welcome means of escape. In both Talmud and the late Targums, 
this fiction is already found (comp. Olaesener, De gemino Indacorum Meesia, Helmstftdt, 1739, p. 
145 seq.; Schdttgen, Horae Hebraicat, I., p. 369). That Zech. xii. 10 was the origin of the fiction 
of Messiah, the son of Joseph, may be assumed with certainty, since Jewish writers always 
speak of him in connection with this passage, and a comparison of two passages from Jerusa- 
lem and Babylonian Talmud confirms our assumption. The former remarks with reference to 
Zoch. xii. 10: Here are two opinions concurring on this passage; the one says that which they (the 
people) mourn is the Messiah ; and the other, that which they mourn is evil desire (original sin). 
The latter we have quoted above to the passage. The Jerusalem Talmud, as may be seen, brings 
our passage in connection with the Messiah, although it also gives room for the evil desire. The 
Babylonian Talmud cuts the knot asunder by fabricating all at once a second Messiah. This 
passage (Succo/i, fol. 62, col. 1) is indeed the earliest which contains the strange fiction of the 
Messiah the son of Joseph. On the same page we also read: *'The Rabbis have taught: the 
Holy One, blessed be He I will say to Messiah the son of David, may he be speedily revealed in 
our own days I'* *' Ask of me, and I will give thee ;'* as it is said, " I will declare the decree ... 
This day have I begotten thee; ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance** 
(Ps. 11. 7, 8). But knowing that Messiah the son of Joseph was slain, he will say: I desire noth- 
ing of thee but life. That will sound fhe reply. Thy father David prophesied concerning thee 
long ago: as it is said: " He asked life of thee, and thou gavest it to him" (Ps. xxi. i).— Oastelli, 
in his II 3fe8«ia Hcondo gli Ebrd (Firenze, 1874) devoted a whole section to the McBsiaflulio di O^m- 
eppe (pp. 224-:286) and Hamburger in his Real. Eneyclop. fiXr BU)el und Talmud^ 11. p. 768, has a sep- 
arate article on the Messiah the son of Joseph, who is thus called in the mystic Messianic 
expectations and Messianic tales. 

i See also YaUtut in loco. 
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it was waste and desolate ; 2,000 years under the Law ; 2,000 years under the 
Messiah. And because our sins are increased, they are prolonged. As they 
are prolonged, and as we make one day a Sabbatic year, so will God in the 
latter days make one day a Sabbatic year, which is 1,000 years, and it is said, 
" But it shall be one day, which shall be known to the Lord," this is the sev- 
enth day. — TaUcut on Psalm cxxxix. 16. 

"At evening time it shall be light." 

This refers to the world to come.— Yalkut^ 1. c. 

XIV. 9. "And the Lord shall be king over all the earth ; in that day shall there 
be one Lord, and his name one." 

" The time of the singing is come" (Song of Sol. n. 12), i. e., the time has 
come to redeem Israel ; the time has come to cut off the foreskin ; the time 
has come to destroy the power of the Cuthaeans; the time has come that the 
kingdom of heaven should be revealed, for it is said, "And the Lord shall be 
king over aU the earth."— Jfidrcw/i on Song of Solomon n. 13. 
Babbi Joshua of Sichnin said, in the name of Babbi Levi: God used the man- 
ner of speech of the patriarchs and made it the introduction to the promise of 
redeeming the children. God said to Jacob : Thou hast said : " Then shall 
the Lord be my God." As thou livest, all good things, blessings and consola- 
tions, which I will impart upon thy children, shall begin with these words, 
for it is said, "And it shall come to pass in that day," etc. (Isa. xi. 11), "And 
it shall come to pass in that day," etc. (Joel iv. 18), "And it shall come to 
pass in that day," etc. (Isa. xxvri. 13), "And the Lord shall be king over all 
the earth," etc. (the introductory phrase being Jl^m). — Midrash on Chnesis 
xxvin. 21 ; sect. 70. YaUcut is loco. 

Malachi. 

IV. 1. "For, behold, the day cometh, that shaU bum as an oven." 

The globe of the sun is incased, as it is said, " He maketh a tabernacle for the 
sun " (Ps. 19). A pool of water is before it. In the hour, when the sun comes 
out, God cools its heat in the water lest it should bum up the whole world. 
But in the future the Holy One, blessed be He ! will free it from its sheath 
and will bum up with it the wicked, as it is said, " For, behold, the day 
cometh," etc. — Midrash on Genesis 1. 17 ; sect. 6. 

2. " But unto you that fear my name shall the sun of righteousness," etc. 

Moses said before the Holy One, Blessed be He ! Shall the raiment be always 
taken to pledge (op. Exod. xxn. 26) ? God replied : No, only till the sun 
goeth dovm, that is, till the Messiah comes, for it is said, " But unto you that 
fear my name," etc. — Midrash on Exodtis xxii. 26 ; sect. 31. 
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^^On the Separatloii whieh maj take plaoe between flie so-oalled Defined and 
Defining Bionn in Arabic. "—On this subject Hebraica of last Januaiy contained 
an interesting anonymous article the name of whose author had been lost. It is a 
pleasure to us to be able now to make the name known. We regret the numerous 
errata. The printer affirms that they are not ^^printer^a errors," as there were but 
two marks in the proofs from which he made his corrections. At all events, we 
gladly insert the following communication from the author of the article in 
question : 

To the Editor of Hebbaica : 
Dear Sir : 

The article I sent you some time ago '^ on the Separation which 
may take place between the soH^alled Defined and Defining Noun in Arabic," has 
just been brought to my notice. Will you allow me to correct the following 
printer's errors V The article was published anonymously in the January number 
of 1888 : 

Pagb 87 : 
First Arabic line, three lines from bottom, dele final ^ of ^Vnihtu 

Page 88: 
Three lines from top, for ^^And this is the real annexation," read '^And this 
in the real annexation ; " and then leave out full stop, and join with beginning of 
line 4, Jb^Ajr.JI EiUI^I 

Line 7, for i.LsxJi read i.LsOl 

Line 13, for va>yuL3U>! read va>yuL3u<M! 



Paqb 89: 
Line 5, for IjDL^iXi read U^Lc^Xi 
Line 9, for ,jLa«^ read oLxjuo 
Lme 11, for ^^^ read ^^^ . For ^^y&t read ^^j^ 
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Line 14, for " Th. MaUc," read " Ibn Malic." 

8 6 

Line 14, for ^ prose, read Jv3 prose. 
Line 19, for s J^I read s Jlc* 

Page 90: 
Line 6, for ^J read ,j| 

Line 8, be^ning aJuo should be removed from text, and placed beneath the 
note at the bottom of the page. 

Line 7 from bottom, for \^\j^ read \Jj\j% 
Line 3 from bottom, for " " " 

Page 91: 



Line 8 from bottom, for \i}\y^\ read vJI«J^t 
Line 4 from bottom, for yM^LxAJI read i^LxaJI 



Faithfully Yours, 

Lawrence M. Simmons. 



The Ovoens College^ Manchester, England, 



Kalilag W'danmag in Sjiiac Literature.— On page 127 of his edition of this 
Syriac text. Professor Bickell mentions a gloss of the lexiographer Bar Bahliil 
(10th cent.) in which he thought he had foimd a reference to Kalilag W'damnag. 
Noldeke, however, showed (ZDMO, xxx., 764) that this supposition was wrong. 
Cf. also Low ZDMQ., xxxi., 636. 

Bar Bahliil, however, does mention this work in another place, see Payne 
Smith, col. 1360 s. v. \^ where we read ^ XaA? ^jjo s^a-ioj ^'^ U^l I5- 
_^ i^A^ . This quotation is indeed found in the Syriac text, p. 40, 1. 14. Karm- 

8eddin4y4 has also taken up the gloss bodily. Payne Smith's translation is 
wrong; ^^^^^ Ua^ means '*a dividing line made of cane.'' The published 
text, however, reads l^--** , (pn » JojL^ )• 

Richard GtOttheil, 

Cohmbia CoUege, N, F. 
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The Orientalische Bibliogrraphie.— The OrientaUache Bibliographie, edited by 
Professor August Miiller (Konigsberg, Germany), seeks to include within its 
scope the Oriental literature of every country where Oriental studies have found a 
home. It recognizes the growing importance of the American school. It is very 
desirable that the Bibliography shall be complete in every respect. For this pur- 
pose I have been appointed co-laborator for America. I shall be very thanlrful 
for the receipt, wherever possible, of reviews, magazine and shorter newsi>ap^r 
articles, etc., bearing upon any of the subjects of which the Bibliography treats. 
Where this is impossible, the exact title of the article, name of the writer and of 
newspaper, and date of issue will suffice. The extent of our country is so great, 
its papers so numerous, that it is weU-nigh impossible for one man to control tbe 
whole. In the interest of science it is to be hoped that this help will be readily 
and speedily given. 

BiCHARD GOTTHEIL, 

Columbia ColUge, N. Y. 
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Hebrew and Semitic 1 

The testimoay of teachers and pupils who have made prac 
ithualaatloally in praise of both the books thet 



uniformly and entl 

bodied In them. ^^T In the aoouitition of the Hebrew lancjua 
progress can be made by n%eans of these tiooks than by the tise of a 
publishers invite attention to the followlnir testimony: 

FROM PROFESSOBIi OF HEB 

**I like them very much. No better books. Introductory U 
Chktnb, Oxford University, Oxford, Bng-land. 

*'Tbe * Elements' is a book above praise. I shall be fflad to 
would save them a world of troubIe.'*~Prof. Abthub Wbiobt, Qi 

** Success is the best argument. What the Hebrew Summer 
succeeded in doinf, in slvlnflr the average minister and student e 
actly the 'Method^ and * Elements* effect in the class-room. Th 
books ffive a treatment so full and scientific, and yet so clearly f 
of the vowel-system ? It Is Davidson and Bickell and Gesenlus o 
owe the Principal of the Institute of Hebrew has not yet been ; 
LovBJOT, Refd Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*' * * Remarkably full and precise, and appears well det 
sound philological method, and to lead him on gradually until 
principles of the langruage.'*— Prof . S. R. Drivbr, in ConUm%>oraA 

ELEMENTS OF HEBREW. By William B. Harper, 

DfTRODUCTORT HEBREW METHOD AKD MANUAL 

per, Ph. D. 8d edition. $2.00 net. 

HEBREW YOCABULARIES. New ed. (in press). B 
Ph. D. 16mo, $1.00 net. 

AN ASSYRIAN MANUAL. By David G. Lyon, Ph. 

AN ARABIC MANUAL By John G. Lansino, D. D. 

AN ARAMAIC METHOD. Part I. Text, Notes and ^ 
RuFUS Brown. 12mo, $1.76 net. 

AN ARAMAIC METHOD. Part II. Grammar. By ( 
12mo. $1.00 net. 
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▲UsfrheBT Colles 
HoBmoatli Coilei 
HeGIIICoilese.. 
VniTenltr of Wl 
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Tale UalTerBlty. 
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Hniklanm Coll 
Columbia Collet 
TaaderbUt VbIti 
Nathotah Theol. 
Emory College.. 
Theological Sem 
Oberlln College. 
Paclllc Theol. Sei 
Ollret College... 
Prot.Epli.DlTlBJ 
Eef. Epli. DIrlnll 
UalTertltyorPei 
Baptlit College. 
Bocheiter Theol. 
Bldunond Theol. 
Angaetaaa Theol 
Earlham College 
Central Unlrersl 
WUIamette UnU 
Concordia Semli 
Baptist College. 
Croier Theol. 6e: 
SharUeff CoUegi 
Colby UnlTcrtlty 
Welleeley CoUegt 
Wllberfbree Vni' 
WUllams College 



UBlrenlty of Michigan. . . . Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Alflred VnUertlty Alfred Centre, N. Y. 

Amherst College Amherst, Mass. 

Randolph Vaeon Collece. . . Aehland, Va. 
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United Brethren CoUege. . .Dayton, O. 

Garrett BlbUcal Institute. . Bvanston, lU. 
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Theological Seminary, .... Gettysburg, Pa. 

DePanw UnlTerslty Greencastle, Ind. 

Southern UnlTerslty Greensboro, Ala. 
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So. Baptist Theol. Sem....Loulsv1Ue,Ky. 

Camberland UnlTerslty. . . . Lebanon, Tenn. 

WlUlam JeweU CoUege.. ..Liberty, Mo. 

Theol. Sem. Bef. Church... Lancaster. Pa. 
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IND UCTI VE BIBLE SIUIMS 

PU PUSHED IN • 

^|f ©lb ©pxtflniFnt Htnbraf, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

1st Series, Vol. VIl, Sept., '87-June, '88, 2(1 Series, Vol. Yil!., Sept., 'SS-Jniie '89. 

[Jinrk yutnbers can stilt be sujtpllcd.] 

FIRST SERIES. Samuel to tlie Destruction of Jenisalem ; 
Forty Studies, includiiij;r 

(1) A stud}- of Old Testament History, 1171 3. C— 586 H. C. 

('i) An Examination of the Old Testament Literature of tlii.'^ j>eno(l. 

(3) A Comixiribon of Assyrian and Babylonian History, bearint;: ufMjii 

this period. 

(4) The Manners. Customs and prevailing: /rfeas of this period. 

(5) Questions of literary' criticism and of inteq>retation. 

This stjries of " Stuilifs," prepared by Professors Harper (Yale University), Ballantine 
(Oberiin Theol. Sem), lieocUer (Auburn Thool. Seui.j, and Ilurroui^lis (Amherst Collea:e), has 
met a most favorable rocteptfon, having" bt?«?n adopttxl in work connected with nearly one 
hwidrcd educational institutions, and in scores of the iarjjest Biblc-chissea in the land. 

SECOND SERIES. Life and Times of the Christ ; Forty 
Studies, includinjj^ 

(1) A Study of the Gospel of Mark as a book. 

(2) The Comi>arison of tlie accounts of the other Evangelists. 
(8) The Manners, Customs and prevailing Ideas of the times. 

(4) The History of tiie Life and Work of the Christ. 

(5) Questions of literary criticism and of interpretation. 

This s€?rio3 of *'8tudi<^" will be prepared by the most ooni|»etent of ** New Testament 
Stit<i<iUA.s'' (lull annouiHicments to be nuule later), and will appear in what is to be known as 
The NewTfstament t^cprivKMP.NT of Thk r)LD Tkstament Stl'i>knt; bejriniiing- in September, 
it will turnisli niatJ'rial ot th«» must aci't'pt^ible chai'aeter, {\) 1\m- classes connected directly or 
indircv^tly with ((dlcRC^ and inslituiloiH of Icarnin^^, {-J) lor Ihble-clu.s»vs which wouid pK-fer 
to jri\e the entire year to the study of Mark,omirtinK the lessons (f<»r Sept.— Dec.) taken hej-e and 
then\ froTn the <»Id r<'>tanicnt, (.1) (or V. M. (\ A. clas.-;es, and (4) for classes formed in con- 
uectiou with the Youni^ Peoples' Christian Endc-avor Sot'iety. 

Remark 1. The treatment throughout is strictly constvrvative : the positive cle- 
ment, not tlie ne<;ative, is preseut«-d. There is enough that is certaiyi to occupy 
the time of those undertaking this conrse. 

Remark 2. One essential diftVivnce between tlie '' first" and " second" scries of 
Inductive Rible Studies will be this : the amuunt of y:round covered in tlie *' first" 
series was very grtat, from the stand-i)oint of l»oth lit^»rature and liistorA'. and the 
work was neces.sarily ^<'neral and. to some extent, su])erticial. In the "second'' 
series, the case will be <lilTerent : there being but one bov>k, the work will lie much 
more thorough and exhau?^tive. 

Remark 8. The publication of the New Testament " Studies" will in noway 
conflict with the proper work of The Oed Testament Stedext, since Old Testament 
material of the same amount and character as before will contitiue to be rmldished. 
To this end, the New Testament ''Studies" will ajtpear in a suppiemoiit, whicU, 
though bound under the .same cover, will be distinct from and in addition to the 
regular issue of the Student. 

■ Pt7Bi.iPHK»'s NoTF. Iliick Numlx^rs of Vol. VIT, containing- the Firni Seria* can still be 
supplied. The S»'ptemtier numl)cr of Vol. VIII, containing "Studio" • 4 of the Sei.onil Serlea 
is ready lor distribution. Price lor Vol. VI II, .•^l.^><>; lur Vols. VIl antl VIII, z-'^M. Special term i 
to clubs. Address, 

THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT, 

P. O. Dmwer 15, New Haven, Oonn. 
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